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A HOME FOR EVERY FAMILY THE LUMBERMEN’S AIM 


That a great forward step in constructive work for the en- 
tire lumber industry was taken at the joint conference of 
manufacturers and retailers held in Chicago this week is 
a certainty. Representatives of the industry were present 
from practically every section of the country—from the 
far Northwest, from the Inland Empire, from California, 


worked out, but the idea has taken root, the industry has 
set its feet in this path to progress and prosperity and 
there will be no faltering nor wavering by the way. 

The bulwark of a free and liberty loving nation is its 
home owning people. Where home owners prevail in any 
community anarchy and disloyalty are put to rout. A 














from the North, South, East 


and the south Atlantic coast, . 


from the middle West and 
from the Great Lakes region, 
and the action taken indi- 
eates that a concerted move- 
ment is to be inaugurated 
that will have for its object 
the creating of a desire in the 
breast of every man and 
woman thruout the United 
States to own and occupy a 
home. 

Having had brought home 
to them in a yivid manner the 
realization that the future 
prosperity of the country 
generally and of the lumber 
industry in particular lies 
largely in raising the stand. 
ard of citizenship thru mak- 
ing this a nation of home 
owners, these virile men, rep- 
resenting the manufacturing 
and distributing ends of the 
hunber industry, seriously 
gave thought to and laid 
pians for putting into execu- 
tion a program of missionary 
work that will tend to create 
a longing in the hearts and 
ninds of the people for 
homes, and then providing 
tc means for satisfying that 
desire. 

The National Lumber 
‘anufacturers’ Association, 
‘hru its trade extension com- 
iilttee, gave enthusiastic ap- 
)roval to the plans suggested 
vy representatives of the re- 
‘ailers, and in codperation 
vetween the two great 
branches of the industry the 
vork will be inaugurated 
and, without doubt, carried 
‘orward to suecessful conclu- 
sion. True, the details of put- 
ting into execution the plans 
Proposed remain to be 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Accustomed as we are to looking for big, practical 
ideas and progressive suggestions in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, we ordinarily read, mentally applaud 
and then in the stress of everyday work proceed to pro- 
crastinate with the good intentions inspired by your 
publication. 


However, your “Building Future Business by Build- 
ing Homes” is too big, too sound, and too all important 
to be neglected. Put in practice and consistently advo- 
cated by every lumber association and every individual 
lumberman in the United States, this idea would de- 
velop an Americanism that would be the salvation of 
our country. 


Out here in the Pacific Northwest we recently have 
had an example of what home owning by working men 
really means. We have just gone thru the most serious 
labor trouble that has ever occurred within the lumber 
industry. Many of our most dependable working men 
were carried away by a condition of mob-mindedness 
wherein the individual simply followed the crowd, ap- 
parently having lost all ability rationally to analyze 
conditions for himself. It was noted in this labor crisis 
that the home owning workmen were the loyal men 
and the men that finally broke the strike; tho at first 
many were intimidated by the homeless element that 
went about the country committing acts of treason and 
preaching sedition. 


We, who have just gone thru this labor ordeal, can 
see wherein your plan of building future business by 
building homes will have a three-fold benefit; namely, 
by establishing a higher plane of American citizenship 
and civic responsibility, by creating an antidote for the 
poisonous teaching of the labor agitator and, last but 
not least, developing a larger and better use for lumber. 


On behalf of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion I wish to express to you our appreciation of the 
plan suggested and to offer you our co-operation in 
furthering this conspicuously practical ideaaA—ROBERT 
B. ALLEN, Secretary, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation. 








home owning community is 
a peaceful, prosperous com- 
munity. An industry whose 
employees are home owners 
is an industry in which the 
professional agitator finds 
little comfort. Then when it 
devises and puts into execu- 
tion a definite plan to warm 
into active life and nurture 
this latent desire in the 
bosom of every man to own a 
home, and follows this work 
by providing the way by 
which this desire may be sat 
isfied, the lumber industry 
will do a service not alone to 
itself but to all the country. 

There is a great field for 
missionary work of this kind 
and never was there a more 
opportune time than now to 
cultivate this field vigorously 
and thoroly. That the indus- 
try realizes this is clearly in- 
dicated in the splendid re- 
Sponse that has been made 
to the recent suggestions of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
pointing the way for this 
work, in the letters that have 
been received from repre- 
sentatives of all branches of 
the industry, and in the 
unanimous action taken at 
the conference of manufac- 
turers and retailers in Chi- 
cago this week. 

The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is in hearty accord with 
the suggestion made by one 
of the speakers at the meet- 
ing of a slogan ‘‘A home for 
every family,’’ for that 
means a country of home 
owning, happy and prosper- 
ous people, a goal toward 
which the entire lumber in- 
dustry. may strive. with a 
united effort and enthusiasm. 
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3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 





—_ Side Clear 


Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, 
Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. 




















Two Sides Clear 


Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
of all descriptions. Indispensable for retail planing mill 
work. 











Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 

















































A Source of 


Lumber Excellence 


Our Virgin Hardwood Holdings 


in Florence County 


The Finest Timber 


of Wisconsin. 








a we want e 
Specials to move Quick 
30M 8-4” 1s and 2s Birch. 

5M 3” C and B Birch. 
30M 6-4 C. and B Birch. 
Also 1” and 5-4” No. 2 C and B. 
80M 5-4” No. 2 C and B H. Maple. 
350M 1” M. R. Basswood. 
100M 1” M. R. Red Oak. 
10M 5-4” No. 3 Common Elm, 
10M 2” No. 2 Com. Southern White Oak. 








Nice Stock—Let us Quote. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


mowtcwr? T ywmber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 222.2"... Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 





HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 





20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 








Stowe, = 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Planing 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
oe a 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
——- 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 


Me ine 
Sie Stock, 
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Meeting an Exasperating Labor Emer- 
gency Effectively 


As an incident in contrasts that today is especially 
pertinent, the San Francisco Argonaut, possibly the best 
informed and certainly one of the most bravely out- 
spoken of newspapers on the Pacific coast, has the fol- 
lowing to say editorially : 

‘A curiously old fashioned man, more curiously still, 
an old fashioned official—albeit a new man in the political 
trade—is James Withycombe, governor of Oregon. When 
he swore to execute the laws and maintain peace he took 
the matter seriously; and this fact explains why, when 
the sawmills and ship yards of the adjoining State of 
Washington are tied up under a reign of terror at the 
hands of the I. W. W., the mills and ship yards of Oregon 
are on the job and going strong. It came about in this 
way: At Astoria, the principal center of the milling and 
ship building business on Government account, a coterie 
of I. W. W. agitators from the adjoining State of Wash- 
ington fomented a strike. The greater number of the 
men were not in sympathy with the movement but were 
whipped into it by means which I. W. W. agitators well 
know how to employ. The mill owners and ship builders 
thru a representaive member of their guild called up 
Governor Withycombe over the telephone and asked for 


protection. The demands of the strikers were not put 
in question. What was asked was protection of life and 
property. ‘I will attend to it,’ replied the governor. 


‘When?’ asked the millmen and ship builders’ represen- 
tative. ‘Today,’ replied the governor. And he was as 
good as his word. In two hours a company of the national 
guard, 120 strong, was on its way to Astoria under in- 
struction, not to participate in conferences as to the 
equities involved in the strike, not to parley or to palter, 
but to maintain order—to see to it that the lives of 


workmen in the mills and ship yards were secure and that 
the property of the same onotianeneds abeeted. 





The result was magical. Violence, menaces against life 
and property, instantly ceased. The men who wanted to 
work were safeguarded. Those who elected not to work 
were, of course, free to exercise their right of choice. 
In the meantime the mills at Astoria are busy getting out 
timbers for ship building on Government account and the 
ship yards are busy framing them into vessels. The 
merits of the case as related to the demands of the 
I. W. W. leaders will now be discussed and determined at 
leisure, uninfluenced by threats, violence and other ille- 
gitimate considerations. Hats off to James Withycombe, 
governor of Oregon.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not, in any emergency, 
advocate extreme measures, but the measure suggested 
by Governor Withycombe’s action ceases to be in the 
category of the extreme by its very necessity and its 
commonsense application, and by its effectiveness it 
commends itself to executive power in city, State and 
nation. 





Wage and Pay Systems Influence Labor 


Efficiency 


Every active industry in the United States at the pres- 
ent time (with the possible exception of building con- 
struction in a few cities) is facing a shortage of labor. 
It is very important that the man power of the country 
be utilized to the utmost and any idea that contributes to 
that end will be eagerly welcomed and should be care- 
fully considered. 

There are two definite suggestions from successful 
actual experience that should receive wide attention in 
the sawmill industry. The first has its direct bearing 
upon the present agitation in favor of shortening the 
hours to be labored for a day’s wage. There is, however, 
at least one larger lumber manufacturing institution, and 
probably others, which does not face that situation and 
has never had any trouble with it, simply because of the 
fact that it hires labor not by the day but by the hour. 
All its wage plans are based upon an hourly wage rate 
and the day’s earnings of the laborer are therefore a 
direct product of number of hours worked, timed at the 
hourly rate. 

It of course will be clearly understood that the average 
workman’s objection to working more than eight hours 
will largely be overcome under such circumstances, and 
that the two hours of work will be less fatiguing to him 
if he knows that they carry their own hourly recompense 
and that he must make his choice between spending that 
portion of his productive effort in either the form of time 
or the form of money. He must not expect to have his 
time and also to be paid for it. 

The hourly wage rate is in use in a number of other 
manufacturing industries and there appears to be an 
excellent reason just at the present time for its wide 
extension in lumber manufacturing operations. 

Another situation in regard to labor often develops in 
that the laborer frequently voluntarily reduces his hours 
of weekly employment and his consequent earnings merely 
to have more leisure in which to spend the money that he 
has accumulated from the previous weeks’ toil. This 
situation is particularly apparent with negro labor in the 
South, but is not entirely absent from the situation in 
many other sections. The weekly or semi-monthly pay- 
day is often followed by a considerable crippling of 
operation because of the failure of workmen to report 
for a day or two or perhaps longer. They are in the 
habit of considering their jobs merely a means of admin- 
istering to their own desires and the question of the effect 
upon the employer of this irregular time is not considered. 

Something more than twenty years ago one lumber 
manufacturing concern in Mississippi hit upon what was 
then an entirely novel solution of this problem. It in- 
augurated a daily time system and paid its entire sawmill 
crew their wages promptly after the closing whistle each 
night. The men merely filed by the office pay window 
and received their pay. This daily wage was, of course, 
not of sufficient size to require two or three days in its 
spending, with the consequence that most of these men were 
back again when the morning whistle blew on the following 
day. That was an entirely novel plan then, and that 
particular manufacturing company went out of existence 
a good many years ago. However, a number of southern 
concerns within the knowledge of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN are following the daily pay system at the present 
time and they report most excellent results in the main- 
taining of full labor crews under its operation. 

It is one thing for the lumber manufacturer to sit back 
in his office chair and complain about the shiftlessness and 
worthlessness of sawmill labor. It_is another thing for 
him to do the things that can easily be done to overcome 
such tendencies. This subject is of particular impor- 
tance at the present time and it is to be hoped that the 
emergency will stimulate a wider adoption of these two 
ideas, whose chief advantage seems to be that they require 
@ little’ exe td put them-inte operation. Human 


inertia is at times a very excellent thing, but there are 
times when other forces must be brought into play if the 
best results are to be secured. 





Wants to Know About Fire Hazard of 
Creosoted Wood 


“The National Fire Protection Association in its news 
letter of Oct. 1 asks for experience of members regard- 
ing the comparative fire hazard of wood treated with 
creosote and ordinary untreated wood, used for the same 
purpose in similar locations. 

Inasmuch as creosote is in itself a fuel, having an ap- 
preciable quantity of heat in it, creosoted wood will un- 
doubtedly burn with a fiercer blaze than untreated wood. 
It, however, has often been claimed that wood treated 
with creosote, after the creosote has sunk into the struc- 
ture of the wood, can be less easily ignited upon the 
surface than can untreated material. It would be inter- 
esting to have some practical tests made and reported 
along this line. 
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In Time of Present War We Must Pre- 
pare for Future Peace 


The urgency of the task in which we as a nation are 
engaged—that of successfully prosecuting the war that 
has been forced upon us—must not blind our vision to 
the tremendous readjustment coincident with the ad- 
vent of peace, whether the time that must elapse before 
that event be measured in months or years. This re- 
adjustment will be felt in every branch of business and 
industry. The demobilization of great armies and the 
reabsorption into the trades and industries of perhaps 
millions of men are only one phase of a situation such 
as has never before confronted this nation. The nearest 
approach to it was at the close of the Civil War, but 
the conditions existing then were very dissimilar to those 
of this era. Vast stretches of unoccupied prairies justi- 
fied the boast that Uncle Sam was able to give every 
deserving man a farm, and for several decades our land- 
opulent uncle distributed homestead titles with a lavish 
hand. ‘Thousands of Union soldiers went West and 
helped to develop the vast empire beyond the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, and there was ample room for ail. 
On the other hand, the rehabilitation of the devastated 
and impoverished South absorbed the energies of the fol- 
lowers of the lost cause. The construction of great 
transcoutinental railway systems; the tremendous ex- 
pansion in every branch of industry, due to the intro- 
duction of improved machinery and discovery of new 
methods; the settling and developing of new territories; 
and, other, lesser channels combined to furnish an ade- 
quate outiet for the vast flood of labor released from 
the armies of the North and South. 

Another problem of vital importance to the commer- 
cial and industrial welfare and prosperity of the nation 
will be tne conversion of our industries from war pur- 
poses to peace purposes. The lumber industry needs no 
elucidation of what this means. During the last few 
montus it has put forth herculean efforts, and is still 
dog so, to supply materials for various war uses. Now 
most of the lumber required tor cantonment construction 
has been delivered, tuo some scattered orders are still 
being placed, so tue majority ot the mills are getting 


back to a normal basis, except those engaged in turning . 


out ship scheduies or airplane stock. Hundreds of indus- 
trial pants now engaged in manufacturing war mate- 
rials of every sort will, upon the signing of peace treaties, 
have to reenter the ordinary fields of production. 

It is not premature to begin to think about and to 
discuss these problems, nor does it imply any expecta- 
tion of an early cessation of hostilities. Not the time, 
but the inevitable fact, of peace is the essence of the 
subject. ‘Lhe otner principal nations engaged in the 
war nave already created agencies for studying the sit- 
aation and making plans to be put into effect at the 
proper time. Great Britain has created a special gov- 
einmental department to deal with the problems of after- 
war reconstruction. Data are being collected covering 
every phase of the situation in its social, commercial, 
industrial and labor phases, and doubtless definite 
courses of action are being mapped out for future use. 

it is interesting, also, to note that the German Eco- 
nomical Society tor South and Central America has very 
recently held a meeting in Hamburg to discuss ways and 
means for quickly rebuilding Germany’s foreign trade 
after the war, apparently in serene disregard of the fact 
that her South American policy of ‘‘spurlos versenkt’’ 
has hardly been calculated to make the ‘‘Made in Ger- 
many’’ trademark popular with our Latin neighbors 
south of the equator. One of the most favorably re- 
ceived suggestions at that meeting was that of insti- 
tuting a government bureau of foreign trade, for co- 
operating with manufacturers and exporters in the great 
drive that Germany will unquestionably make for the 
recovery of her lost commercial prestige. A writer in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung of July 20 expressed the be- 
lief that the development of-her inland waterways is one 
of the most important matters that Germany will have 
to face after the war. He prophesies that post-war 
freights will be greatly increased, partly because of the 
upward trend of all prices and partly on account of in- 
creased government taxes on railroads and freights, 
citing this as a reason why German waterways should 
be developed, for, naturally, any rise in the cost of water 
transportation will be less than the probable increase 
in railroad freight rates. 

The foregoing allusions to what is transpiring in other 
countries preparatory to the period of readjustment and 
reconstruction surely coming are the merest inklings of 
the full programs that are being prepared. Naturally, 
none of these nations is advertising its plans to all the 
world, and such information as trickles thru to this 
country is merely indicative in a general way of what 
is taking place behind the scenes. 

Whether the President and Congress should take the 
initiative in mapping out a course that will accomplish 


the inevitable readjustment with as little shock and jar- 


to the commercial and industrial fabrie of the country 
‘as possible, or whether comprehensive and carefully con- 
sidered action should first be taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and other business or- 
ganizations of national scope, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not attempt to decide. Undoubtedly in the working 
out of any plans that may be decided upon national legis- 
lation of a sweeping and perhaps revolutionary character 
will be required, but at the present juncture what is 
most required is a thoro study of the problem in all of 
its many phases, to the end that when definite action is 
taken it. may be the result of a well matured judgment 
based upon known facts. 





Recent Labor Decision of Ohio Court 
Applicable to Lumber Industry 


On page 53 of this issue are printed liberal excerpts 
from a recent union labor decision in an Ohio court. This 
particular opinion was handed down in granting a tem- 
porary injunction against iron molders, but is quoted 
because it is a most-clear and impartial review of the 
mutual rights and responsibilities of the employer and 
employee under the law. As such it is, of course, equally 
applicable to any labor dispute, in the lumber industry 
or elsewhere. 

There have been two great weaknesses in the union 
labor movement in the past, neither of which is neces- 
sary to or inseparable from it, but both of which have 
been welded to it by the narrowness of the leaders in 
the movement. One is the fact that the efficiency of 
labor is limited to the skill and ability of the weakest 
members of any given craft. The union insists that the 
daily task set shall be within this minimum limit, with 
the result that the more skilled and efficient workers 
capable of earning a larger wage than that set are pre- 
vented from doing so and production is consequently re- 
duced, altho the overhead—the cost of supplying the 
laborer with tools and material and a place to work—is 
not correspondingly reduced. 

This is a practical economic defect. The other is a 
legal defect in that union labor has always considered it 
necessary to the promotion of union growth to prevent 
by fair means or foul other workingmen from taking up 
the tasks that it lays down when it goes on strike. 

The principle ot free contract between employer and 
employee should be more clearly and widely recognized. 
When the workingmen of the country become more ad- 
dicted to strictly lawful means in their efforts to promote 
their cause they will have a stronger public sentiment 
behind them. Until then the action of the courts in pro- 
tecting the rights of the employers as here cited will be 
strongly upheld by the law abiding portion of the popu- 
lation. 





Far Sighted Plan to Utilize a Latent Sales 


Power 


That this is indeed, the age of woman, or rather of 
the universal recognition of her capabilities and powers, 
and, beyond all else, her influence is manitested upon 
every side in the days in which we are living. Whether 
the enterprise in hand be the waging of war or the healing 
of its wounds; the ‘‘putting over’’ of a huge war loan 
or the advancement of some movement for social better- 
ment; the conservation ot food resources or the carrying 
out of a home building campaign, woman enters into 
the equation in an ever increasing degree. It has re- 
mained, however, for a far-sighted business man, one 
of the keenest and most successful of America’s captains 
of industry, to place an adequate estimate upon the 
tremendous influence that wives exert upon the business 
success or failure of their husbands, and to link up that 
power with a selling organization already synonymous 
with the highest degree of efficiency. 

These reflections are awakened by the announcement 
that during the week of Oct. 15 the wives of the 500 or 
more salesmen of the National Cash Register Co. will 
assemble at a convention to be held in Dayton, Ohio, 
where the company’s plant is situated. They will be the 
guests of the company, their entire expenses being paid, 
transportation included, from the time they leave home 
until they return. While their husbands are hard at 
work selling cash registers in their respective territories 
these women will spend three days hearing of and discuss- 
ing the problems connected wtih their husbands’ daily 
business. They will be taken into the company’s con- 
fidence, told of its policies and ideals, and have brought 
home to them more clearly than could possibly be done 
in any other way an understanding of the work in which 
their husbands are engaged, enabling them to codperate 
more fully, with a degree of sympathetic understanding 
heretofore impossible because of lack of this actual 
knowledge. 

Every true wife earnestly desires to see her husband 
attain the greatest degree of success that his capabilities 
fit him for, and it is certain that these women will go 
home with the determination to do everything in their 
power to help John, Charlie or Will exceed his quota of 
sales. Not only that, but they will each one be a walking 
advertisement and an enthusiastic booster for the com- 
pany’s products. They will be taught the many benefits 
of the cash register to the customer as well as to the 
merchant; the advantages of the receipt system; the 
difference between store systems in general, and how 
diplomatically to make suggestions to their home mer- 
chants along the lines of betterment. 

The special interest for lumbermen wrapped up in 
this notable piece of sales strategy lies in the application 
of the principle involved to the promotion of the cam- 
paign for building future business by encouraging the 
building of homes. As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
endeavored to emphasize in all its efforts along this line, 
the wives of prospective or possible home builders must 
be interested and their codperation secured. If we ean 
get the women interested in the home building proposi- 
tion action is sure to follow. Therefore in any plan of 
campaign that may be mapped out great attention must 
be given to that phase. 


Canadian Association Renders Lumber 
Retailers a Genuine Service 


The retailing of lumber is becoming more and more a 
specialized calling, requiring among other things at least 


a general knowledge of the principles of carpentry as 


applied to the building of houses, barns and other strie- 
tures. The ability to make a working drawing or even 
to sketch a rough plan for the simpler types of constr 
tion also is an asset of great value to the lumber deal». 
He should be able to read and understand architect. ' 
plans and drawings readily. On the business side t: 
well equipped retailer needs a knowledge of cost accoun 
ing, credits and collections, and of the most efficic 
system of general bookkeeping for his businéss. 

How to acquire the needed technical knowledge is 
real problem with many a dealer. It is, of course, impo 
sible for him to leave his business long enough to tak. 
a course in these studies at a school or college of tee 
nology. The private, unaided study of textbooks, or t’» 
reading of treatises on the subjects, is equally impra 
ticable, as one soon becomes weary of digging into 
dry textbook, especially as the student very soo. 
strikes ‘‘snags’’ impossible to get over without aii. 
There is no one to give this aid, consequently the seek: + 
for knowledge becomes discouraged and throws up tle 
sponge. 

Fortunately there is a practical, up-to-date method 
acquiring, thru home study at leisure moments, an excc! 
lent knowledge of almost any subject. The developmen 
of the correspondence system of home study has been ; 
boon to thousands. Many a man by thus utilizing h 
spare time has doubled his business efficiency, or equipp 
himself for a well paid trade or profession. However, 
it is not the purpose of this editorial to ‘‘boost’’ any 
of the commercial correspondence courses. Indeed, so 
far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is aware, there is no 
advertised course suited to the needs of lumber dealers. 
It is evident that to be of value such a course must lie 
planned by lumbermen for lumbermen; in other woris, 
that it is a most fitting field for associational effort. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is happy to inform its 
readers that there is now available to retail lumbermen 
everywhere—at least, to all who are members of any 
association—a most excellent training course, exactly 
suited to their needs, and which has proved its value by 
the welcome accorded it thruout the territory in which 
it has thus far been offered—mainly western Canada, tho 
sume dealers on this side of the boundary have learned 
of it and become subscribers. This correspondence train- 
ing course is the product of the Western Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, of which N. G. Neill is secretary- 
treasurer, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Canada. 
Altho the course was completed and first offered to mem- 
bers only about a year ago, already over 800 retailers are 
taking it, mostly in the association’s own territory. It 
has not heretofore been advertised or specially offered 
to dealers in the States, tho a number who indirecily 
learned of it have subscribed. 

It should be stated here that the preparation and dis- 
semination of this training course is a splendid piece of 
association work of a constructive character, and not 
a money-making scheme. The tact that the fourteen 
complete lessons or papers, one mailed each week, to- 
gether with a number of large drawings, plans and charts, 
are furnished at the nominal price of $5 is sufficie :t 
evidence, if any were. needed, that the enterprise is not 
conducted for financial profit. Indeed, it is possible to 
furnish the course at this figure without actual loss on!y 
because of the large number already taking it, and t! 
greater number who will undoubtedly ‘do so as soon is 
they know of it. 

The following subjects are covered by the course: 
Elementary drafting, how to build, how to read buildi: 
plans, estimating, yard operation, bookkeeping, au! 
credits and collections. The course consists of fourtee» 
printed pamphlets and is conducted entirely by cor 
spondence. Only one pamphlet, or lesson, is mailed ea 
week, which simplifies study, divides the work up ini 
easy portions, and maintains the interest. With ea: 
lesson is a question sheet to be filled out and returned t 
the association office for criticism or correction. Student 
are at liberty to ask questions on any point not thorol: 
understood. The pamphlets are brief and to the poin' 
are printed in large'type, and illustrations are freely used 
Examinations will be provided for those who desir 
them and certificates are awarded at the close. 

The lessons on estimating alone are worth more thar 
the cost of the course. The association issuing this 
course has done a great deal of estimating and taking 
off of bills of material in its own building department, 
and in connection therewith has developed certain tables, 
one in connection with houses and one for barns, which 
show practically all the material required for any sized 
house and any sized gambrel roof barn. These tables 
go with the course. These points are mentioned to em- 
phasize the immense amount of painstaking work and 
detail that has gone into the preparation of this course. 
The other subjects are covered in a similarly thoro yet 
brief and simple way. 

In all probability plans will soon be completed for 
offering this course to lumber retailers on this side of the 
Canadian boundary, either thru the associations, which 
seems to be the logical way, or direct to individual 
retailers. Details have not yet been fully worked out. 
Association secretaries or other interested persons can 
obtain full information by addressing Secretary N. G. 
Neill, Western Retail- Lumbermen’s Association, 418 
McIntyre Building, Winnipeg, Can. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MOUNT OF SAW LUMBER IN A DOUBLE CORD 
OF BOLTS : 
Are you able to give us any information as to the amount 
lumber that can be sawed from a double cord of 8-foot 
Lolts, averaging from 6 to 14 inches in diameter? These 
‘its are to be sawed on a short log mill made for the pur- 
se and using a circular saw.—INQuiry No. 86. 


|The above is about as vague an arithmetical problem 
could well be submitted, and the reply can be only the 
erest approximation. It is usually estimated that a 
rd of 128 nominal cubic feet of round wood will con- 
in on the average about 90 cubical feet in actual round 
volume, the rest being represented by voids in the pile 


wad by the bark upon the bolts, with some allowance also 


‘or an average quantity of crooks. The coniferous woods 
wile more closely than hardwoods because they average 
traighter. 

Of this 90 feet cubical capacity what must be the al- 
wwanee for slabs and waste in sawing? This would be 
.omewhere from one-third to one-half, depending upon 
iameter.—EDITOR. | 


THE PILING AND STORAGE OF LUMBER 

Some time ago I ran across a booklet giving instructions 
cor the piling and carrying of lumber. Do you know of such 
a publication? If so, will you kindly advise ?—INQUIRY 
No, 99. 

|‘the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no book that 
contains detailed instructions upon this subject, altho 
there are some references to it in the ‘‘Realm of the Re- 
tailer,’? a book published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Undoubtedly the best thing published on this subject that 
has recently come to hand is a committee report of the 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association, which was prepared 
for the fourteenth annual convention, to be held this year 
hut which convention was postponed. This report is pub- 
lished in extenso in the current issue of the Railway Re- 
view and is of such interest that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will in an early issue make liberal extracts from it. 
It covers the piling of lumber, the classification of piles 
in the yard, the roofing of piles where desired and other 
very practical subjects. The attention of the inquirer 
will be called to this report when reprinted.—EbIToRr. ] 


COVER CASE WANTED FOR GRADING RULE 
BOOK 
Do you know where I can get a holder similar to a card 
case, that is used to hold a book of rules of the National 
Ilardwood Lumber Association? Some time ago there was 
such a case made, but have not seen it advertised lately, and 
don't know where it is made if at all—Inquiry No. 65. 


{A Chicago dealer in lumber supplies carries cases of 
this sort for sale at 40 cents each, and the inquirer has 
been supplied with the address.—EpITor. ] 


WHO SHOULD PAY THIS INSPECTION EXPENSE? 

We sold a carload of lumber in New York State at a price 
based f. 0. b. Chicago, neither the purchaser nor ourselves 
being informed at the time as to the rate of freight beyond. 
We bought this lumber in the same way and sent it on East. 
A complaint developed as to the grade of the stock and the 
seller now insists that we have the carload of lumber shipped 
back to Chicago so that it may be inspected at this point. 
this, of course, is entirely impracticable and an imposition 
upon the present overtaxed transportation facilities. It 
looks to us like a device for evading the payment of a just 
claim and we would like to know whether there has been any 
precedent in the customs of the trade for this demand upon 
the part of the man who sold the stock to us.—INQUIRY 
No. 88. 

| This situation is a somewhat unusual one. The AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN does not recall any specific instance 
among the many disputes that have been submitted for 
its opinion that parallels this one, nor has it ever heard 
‘hat the reeonsignment of a carload of lumber cut it 
ff automatically from opportunity of complaint over 
its grade. Most association inspection, and particularly 
in the ease of the larger lumber associations, practi- 
ally covers the entire country, so a nearby inspector is 
isually available in any State. It is the belief of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN that in a case of this kind, if in- 
spection in New York State actually costs more to make 
than inspection in Chicago, the extra expense should be 
paid by the original seller of the lumber if the complaint 
is found upon inspection to be justified, and should be 
paid by the Chicago middleman if his complaint is not 
supported by the inspection. 

It is obviously impracticable to examine lumber at a 
liverting point in order to determine whether it is the 
kind of lumber that was purchased. The discussion of 
readers on this rather interesting point is invited.— 
EDITOR. ] 


PART ACCEPTANCE OF CARLOAD ORDER 

“A” sells “B” a car of inch oak, invoicing as 15,600 feet 
FAS. B’s inspection reports 11,200 feet FAS and 4,000 feet 
No. 1 common and B offers to settle for No. 1 common at 
market price. After inspection of the stock A refuses this 
and demands return of entire car. B says that he can not 
by law be compelled to reship to A the 11,200 feet FAS 
which he accepted as up to grade. Is he right ?—INQUIRY 
No. 49. 

[The courts have time and again held that a sale con- 
tract of this sort is indivisible. The buyer must accept 
or reject the entire carload and can not use a part of it 
and return the rest—in the absence of special terms of 
agreement between the parties. 

Inasmuch, however, as-inspection terms peculiar to the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States are referred to in the above communication it may 
be that this sale was made subject to its inspection rules. 
These rules have a provision, in event of complaint by 
purehaser on the quality of material shipped, to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘‘If upon quantity, the entire shipment 
must be held intact.’’ These rules piovide for the official 
Inspection of the association and go on to state that the 
purchaser ‘‘shall accept all material of the grade .pur- 
chased and all of the next lower grade not in excess of 5 


percent of the total quantity invoiced.’’ This 5 percent 
excess is to be paid for at the current proportionate prices 
as shown by the latest market report of the association. 
All degrades in excess of this 5 percent shall be the prop- 
erty of the seller. 

In this case the inspection by the purchaser supports 
a complaint as to quality and also a deficiency of 400 feet 
in quantity. Even if these provisions apply to this ship- 
ment the purchaser can not support his contention under 
them without waiving his claim of shortage. 

This particular inquiry has been replied to as an excep- 
tion to our usual rule that anonymous contributions will 
not receive attention.—EbITor. ] 


WANTS LIGNUM VITAE SAW GUIDES 

We are desirous of getting in touch with some manufac- 
turers of lignum vitae blocks for band ‘saw guides, and 
would thank you to give us this information.—INQuiRyY 
No. 73. 

[The manufacturers of band saws can probably furnish 
the lignum vitae guides required. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN would like to inquire, however, whether this in- 
quirer, who is in West Virginia, has ever tried the local 
wood known as ironwood or hornbeam. This, while not 
quite so hard as lignum vitae, is a very hard and durable 
wood and would probably last for a satisfactory period 
in this case if thoroly seasoned before being put in service. 
It can undoubtedly be found in this sawmill company’s 
own timber holdings.—EDITor. | 





THAT SHINGLE NAIL PROBLEM ONCE MORE 


There is a matter that has been troubling us for some time 
and for which we can find no solution—shingle nails. 

Years ago the carpenter or owner could get the old fash- 
ioned cut iron nail, which we all know lasted indefinitely. If 
one can buy them now we do not know where. We buy a 
eut nail, but it is not iron but steel, and will last but a very 
few years at best. The galvanized nail is not much better, 
as the best of galvanized nails are good but for twelve or 
fifteen years. 

The only justification in our minds for the substitute roof- 
ing, roll and shingle, is the argument that every buyer puts 
up—"Your shingles blow off in about ten years,’ and we all 
know it is true and can truthfully say nothing. What good 
does it do a man to buy a brand of good premium clear 
shingles when he can not keep them on his roof? 

Of course, we know that there are solid zine and copper 
nails on the market, and under normal conditions we always 
advocated the purchaser using these, but under the so called 
war prices they are absolutely prohibitive. 

It seems to us that it would be to the interest of the shingle 
manufacturers to see that every lumber dealer could be sup- 
plied with a nail that will last as long as the shingle, for we 
are selling, much against our better judgment, more and more 
of the asphalt shingles, until now the percentage is about 40 
percent wood and 60 percent asphalt. If necessary, the 
manufacturers could contract with some nail factory to make 
nails under their own specifications, which would solve the 
problem to their own advantage. 

We have written at some length about this, but the matter 
has been troubling us for some time, and would be glad to 
have you take it up with some of the manufacturers along 
these lines.—INQuiry No, 69. 


[The above interesting letter comes from a thriving 
Illinois city not far from Chicago. It reviews the situa- 
tion very accurately, altho the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is of the opinion that there are galvanized nails and gal- 
vanized nails. A superior variety of the coated iron nail 
is being advertised regularly in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at the present time, altho, of course, more expensive 
than ordinary shingle nails and also more durable and 
efficient. Also, under the zinc it is an iron cut nail. 

It is, however, not a fact that the cut iron shingle nail 
has entirely disappeared from the market. Turning to a 
mercantile reference list in the office, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN finds a list of twenty-three manufacturers 
of cut nails and as to a number of these it is stated that 
their product is manufactured in both iron and steel. 

It is, of course, not so certain that they manufacture 
these in shingle nail sizes, altho two of these are included 
in a list of shingle nail manufacturers that appears in 
another part of these reference volumes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is addressing a circular 
letter to these nail manufacturers, asking about the old- 
fashioned cut shingle nail made of iron for the purpose of 
developing who now manufactures it and what the market 
price is at the present time and thru what channels of 
distribution it may be secured. This information will be 
placed at the disposal of the present inquirer and any 
other of our readers who may be interested in the subject. 
—EDITOR. | 


ONE MANUFACTURER OF CUT IRON SHINGLE 
NAILS 


Yours of the 4th to hand. The writer has carefully read 
your letter as well as the circular in regard to shingle nails. 
Will state that we manufacture the old fashioned iron cut 
shingling nails. We make them from puddled pig iron. We 
operate twenty-two double puddling furnaces and melt up 
on an average 150 tons of pig iron per day, which material is 
rolled into muck bar, and a portion is used in making the old 
fashioned iron cut nails. We can at all times make prompt 
shipment of iron cut shingling nails. Our price on same is 
$4.50 base f. o. b. factory, in 5-keg lots or more. Terms net 
30 days or 2 percent 10 days. No retail lumber dealer should 
hesitate in ordering these nails from us, as we guarantee 
them to be strictly iron, made from puddled pig iron and 
not containing one ounce of scrap.—INquiry No. 69-A. 

[The inquiry from a lumber concern that wanted to 
know about cut iron shingle nails was delayed one week 
in publication, and in the meantime a circular letter to 
nail manufacturers has been sent out resulting in a num- 
ber of replies from people who did not manufacture a 
cut iron shingle nail. The above is the only reply thus 
far received showing the manufacture of this product. 
Another manufacturer reports that war demands have 
led to temporary dropping of this product. The address 
of the nail manufacturer will be supplied upon request.— 
EpITOor. | 


SAYS ‘‘GREY FIR’’ IS WESTERN HEMLOCK 

In Query and Comment, Oct. 6, you answer a question re 
grey fir siding by saying it is the ordinary Douglas fir. 
What is sold here as “grey fir” or “silver fir’ is the Wash- 
ington hemlock. In the words of a former politician here, 
“Be I right?’—E. N. Meap, vice president H. & M. Lumber 
& Shingle Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no reason to question 
Mr. Mead’s experience when he states that ‘‘ grey fir’’ or 
‘silver fir’’ is used as a trade name for western hemlock. 
Neither of these is shown as a trade name for hemlock, 
however, in any of the books on commercial woods which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has consulted in its reference 
library, tho it is quite generally sold as ‘‘silver fir’’ in 
Calitornia. That wood, however, travels under a number 
of different names. This is a very questionable policy and 
an inquirer who really wants hemlock has in this particu- 
lar instance had considerable trouble in obtaining it be- 
cause of the uncertainty.—EDITOR. | 


ADDRESS THE OFFICE, NOT THE MAN 


I am enclosing stamped envelope and ask that you give me 
information as to who is in charge of the lumber purchasing 
department at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Hl. I 
have shipped the arsenal basswood thru a middle man and as 
I can furnish quite a lot of this stock I am anxious to secure 
orders direct. If you can furnish this information 1 shall 
appreciate it.—INQuiry No. 63. 


[Simply address: ‘‘Lumber Purchasing Department, 
Quartermaster’s Office, U. S. Government Arsenal, Rock 
Island, Ill.’’ It is customary in army circles to address 
all communications to the office instead of personally to 
its incumbent.—EpITor. } 





SUPPLIES FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

We have the following inquiry: “Gentlemen: Will you 
please favor me with addresses of concerns who make a 
specialty in manufacturing lumber etc., generally used for 
manual training schools?” 

We believe that our contention in this is correct, that the 
average retail dealer is better equipped to supply the demands 
of manual training schools than any of the individual ‘manu- 
facturers. However, we will be very much interested in the 
information you may gather by running this inquiry in the 
columns of your paper.—H. R. ISHERWOOD, Retail Represen- 
tative, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 

[The requirements of manual training schools in gen- 
eral for lumber are for a considerable quantity of some 
easily worked wood like pine, basswood, poplar or other 
woods that will readily suggest themscives. Softwood is 
the main wood used, but many schools prefer to buy it 
in dimension suiting the particular object to be manu- 
factured by the pupils in their courses, so that,when the 
lesson for a given article is given out the pieces of wood 
in the approximate sizes may also be handed to each 
pupil. ‘lhis, of course, involves some detail in cutung 
up and makes their bill for their annual requirements 

,really a dimension bill. Sometimes the local retailer is 
fitted to get out this stock in dimension sizes and some- 
times not. This situation, however, is by no means 
universal, as some of the more advanced manual training 
schools have cutting up equipment of their own and 
therefore not only can buy their material in ordinary 
sizes, but prefer to buy it that way and give the more 
advanced pupils practice in reducing it to dimension 
form. 

Besides the requirement for the main woods, however, 
the manual training schools use considerable quantities 
of a large number of cabinet woods, both domestic and 
foreign. Their requirements in this direction are not 
standardized, depending very largely on what pieces the 
pupils elect to make in permanent form to be carried 
home or otherwise disposed of as a finished article. The 
retail lumber yard is not well equipped to cater to this 
phase of the requirements, but neither, on the other 
hand, is the average lumber manufacturer. It is for 
these reasons that this business has gone largely into 
the hands of a few specialists who give the manual 
training school the service it wants in both the variety 
of woods and the dimension sizes, and charge a tidy 
little price for this merchandising service. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already pointed out 
on a number of occasions that the work of the manual 
training schools is directly promotive of the business of 
the lumberman because these boys when they grow up 
will have a better knowledge of and greater respect for 
this resourceful material. It is also otten possible for 
the retail lumberman to get some direct publicity out of 
the work of the manual training schools, both in supply- 
ing such of the material as he can handle (and he cax 
if he chooses furnish a good deal of it from his ordinary 
stock and buy in the rest thru his wholesale connec- 
tions), and by offering a modest set of prizes for the 
best specimens of handiwork of the season and obtaining 
these for display in his window, if he has one (as of 
course he should have). Considerable local interest in 
the matter may be displayed that will be helpful to the 
school and incidentally helpful to his own business, 

Certainly the retail lumber dealer should handle as 
much of this business as he can with satisfaction to the 
teacher and pupils, not so much as a matter of direct 
profit as a matter of public spirit and of keeping in 
touch with one phase of education that he should be well 
informed about. Rather than take hold of the job and 
bungle it, however, it would be better for him to leave 
it to the specialists in manual training supplies.— 
EDITOR. | 


A 





A COMMISSION and shipping house in the United 
States, acting as agent for several foreign firms, desires 
to receive quotations on different species of lumber for 
export. Further details regarding this foreign’ trade 
opportunity may be obtained from the Bureau’ of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce by making reference to 
Opportunity No. 25523. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While a spirit of conservatism so far as distant re- 
quirements are concerned still remains in evidence the 
volume of present business is slowly and steadily en- 
larging, at both wholesale and retail. In other words, 
the fall and early winter buying is beginning, the 
greatest improvement being evident in the farming 
sections, probably because in the manufacturing cen- 
ters business has been of better size than in agricul- 
tural communities. This condition is revealed by the 
growing size of bank clearings in the different sections. 
For the week ended Oct. 6 the total for the country 
was $6,428,812,720, or a gain of 5.7 percent over the 
same week in 1916, and a gain of 11.9 percent over the 
preceding week of 1917. The entire country is engaged 
in the financing of the second issue of Liberty Bonds 
and supplies of money are naturally becoming more 
and more restricted. Interest rates are firm, for both 
time and eall loans, but bankers are determined to 
prevent interest rates from soaring unduly, to judge 
from the provisions being made, of which the pool of 
$200,000,000 made up by bankers of New York is an 
excellent example. Collections on the whole may be 
termed good and the sound basis upon which business 
operations are conducted and the excellent profits ob- 
tained are reflected in the figures of business mortality, 
which for the first nine months of 1917 numbered only 
10,737 and involved $141,950,038 of defaulted indebted- 
ness. These figures compare very favorably with 13,- 
250 failures for $154,586,707 in the first nine months 
of 1916, and with 17,288 in 1915 for $241,464,060. In 
fact, the record is the best since 1911 and well indi- 
cates the business stability that has enabled the coun- 
try to go from peace to war with little shock. The crop 
outlook continues to be very bright. The weather 
has been cool for both late cotton and corn and the 
quality if not the size of these crops will be curtailed 
somewhat. Estimates now place the total cotton crop 
at 12,000,000 bales as a maximum and the world’s 
demand as at least 14,000,000 bales. Consequently 30 
cent cotton is predicted with more and more assurance. 

* * * 


The Government continues to be a large purchaser 
of lumber for cantonments and various other building 
enterprises in this country. In this connection it may 

be well to say that in ordinary times 


GENERAL the Government buys a lot of lum- 
LUMBER ber and that purchases for the de- 
FACTORS partments that use lumber in peace 


time are not being neglected in war 
time; in fact, they are being increased and many a 
nice order is being secured by lumber firms that keep 
in touch with the normal time purchasing channels of 
Uncle Sam. Of far more importance than the size 
of the order itself warrants is the announcement this 
week that the Government has bought the lumber for 
housing 30,000 soldiers in France. While no assurance 
has been given that other purchases of a similar nature 
will be made lumbermen are entirely capable of draw- 
ing their own conclusions. Since the declaration of 
war there have been many strikes for higher wages 
and it is worth while noting that in practically every 
instance the workers have secured the advances asked. 
The same condition prevails in Great Britain, tho prob- 
ably not so many strikes have been ealled there. The 
essential and pertinent fact is, however, that labor 
must be kept satisfied even tho wages are boosted up- 
ward constantly, if one is to judge by the past. From 
all sections of the country word comes that the supply 
of empty cars becomes smaller and smaller at the same 
time that the placing of orders shows a slight in- 
crease. The complaints of the growing car shortage 
are frequently couched in no uncertain terms, and the 
firms that have provided themselves with adequate 
supplies of lumber may now sit back and congratulate 
themselves. Telegraphic advices from Washington 
Thursday told of the splitting up between the Southern 
Pine, the Georgia-Florida and the Douglas Fir emer- 
gency bureaus of an order for 20,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for ‘‘preliminary’’ construction work at Hog Is- 
land, Pa. In order to keep from drawing upon the 
supplies of large longleaf timbers needed for ship 
building 8,000,000 feet of 12x12 inches and larger tim- 
bers were ordered from the Douglas fir manufacturers, 
while 9,000,000 feet of ‘‘smaller stock’’ was ordered 
from southern pine producers in the territory of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau and 3,000,000 feet 
from the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau. 


* * * 


There has been a slight but nevertheless clear im- 
provement in the southern pine market during the 
week, especially at producing points. For the last four 

weeks each week has shown an in- 


SOUTHERN crease in the volume of orders placed 
YELLOW over the preceding week, and while 
PINE the Government is again in the mar- 


ket for considerable quantities of 
No. 1 and No. 2 yard stock the business from that 
source is not large enough to account for the increase 
in the bookings. In fact, it became known this week 
that the Government has purchased sufficient lumber 
for the housing of 30,000 soldiers in France, and it may 
be assumed that this purchase is but the forerunner 
of other purchases. Business in longleaf timbers of 
large size is entirely held up pending the selection 
of the Government of all timbers of this class needed. 
Shipments to other purchasers than the Government 
may be made upon receiving permission from the Pri- 
ority Board. As a result the demand for shortleaf 
timbers has improved and prices are firmer. The in- 
crease in buying comes largely from the country, where 
the market is!) much firmer. Soft prices are most in 
evidence in the cities ‘where recent shipments of tran- 
sits have been responsible for the ‘falling off in price 


of many items. These transit cars are seldom loaded 
to capacity and there seems to be a growing tendency 
entirely to prohibit such shipments for the duration of 
the war, at least, for this reason as well as that the 
ears are needed for the carrying of other and vitally 
necessary commodities and can not be spared to trans- 
port material for which orders are not in hand. The 
car shortage is beginning to make itself felt forcibly 
once more, especially at mills not working upon Gov- 
ernment business. For the week ended Oct. 5 orders 
were booked for 84,243,228 feet; shipments totaled 75,- 
403,716 feet; and 80,655,152 feet was produced. Nor- 
mal production is estimated at 98,600,000 feet. The 
number of unfilled cars increased from 21,049 to 21,866. 


* * * 


A good movement of practically all hardwoods keeps 
the market from showing much change. True it is that 
here and there concessions are made to move some items 
of stock rapidly, but this is always 
the.case in the lumber business and 
does not indicate any change in the 
situation. Northern hardwood manufacturers seem to 
be in a better position to make shipments than many 
of the softwood producers, and this influences the sales 
of some stock. Manufacturing concerns of all kinds 
that are directly or indirectly affected by the war busi- 
ness continue to be good purchasers of hardwoods. An 
encouraging feature of the situation is a slight improve- 
ment in the sale of flooring and hardwood trim. In 
the South the movement of cotton has begun and this 
affects adversely the movement of logs to the mills 
and lumber to the customers. On the other hand, excel- 
lent weather has facilitated the cutting of both logs 
and lumber in the Seuth. The demand for cooperage 
stock is splendid and the same is true of box shooks, 
so both of these divisions of the hardwood industry 
find it harder to secure needed stock than to sell the 
finished product. Lately manufacturers of cigar boxes 
have begun to use sap gum in quantity and in time 
this market will probably develop into an important 
one. Both North and South the labor shortage is as- 
suming alarming proportions so far as a larger produc- 
tion of logs is concerned. The men are simply not to 
be secured and so the extremely high wages offered 
are not bringing results. 

* * * 

In the North Carolina field the total of sales cer- 
tainly has shown no increase and while the situation 
has not changed much a greater willingness of manu- 

facturers to make slight concessions 


HARDWOODS 


NORTH is evident. In this market there is 
CAROLINA always a wide range in quotations 
PINE and a uniform basis of sales does not 


seem to be expected by either buyers 
or sellers, so that at present the attitude of the mills 
is largely influenced by the individual opinion of the 
conditions by each sales manager. And when has it 
ever been found that the opinion of everyone is iden- 
tical upon the same subject? Larger inquiries, it is 
true, were noted in the market, but not many sales of 
large blocks of stock resulted, because of the poor 
transportation facilities and the lack of agreement as 
to the value of the lumber. Mills are generally in an 
independent position, for a considerable number of 
unfilled orders are still in the files and the Government 
is continually purchasing bills that tend to prevent 
any accumulation of the class of stock that concessions 
are generally offered upon with the greatest freedom. 
Then, too, it is becoming more and more evident that 
the producing capacity of the mills will be so severely 
curtailed this winter that it is far better to hold on to 
stocks at least until it is possible to get vessels or cars 
in which to ship. 

* * 

Country buying of white pine has picked up some, 
especially in the middle West, but on the whole the vol- 
ume being entered upon the order files is not very large. 

Manufacturers view the situation 


WHITE with complacency, for altho it is sel- 
PINE, dom difficult to sell white pine this 
CYPRESS year stocks are far smaller than' 


usual and at best will not be more 
than adequate to supply the demand. The lower grades 
are in the best demand in the East and, generally speak- 
ing, factory trade is not so brisk as it was a month ago. 
Prices remain firm and advances have recently been 
made on a number of items. An improvement in the 
demand for cypress is also evident and while it is not 
of large proportions the improvement is doubly en- 
couraging because it is observed in both the yard trade 
and the factory trade, the greatest change being ob- 
servable in the latter. Prices, other than a shifting 
to adjust quotations to an even basis—the adjustments 
being made upward—have not been changed on most 
items. Stocks in the hands of manufacturers are bet- 
ter balanced and larger than three months ago, but 
smaller than at the similar period of 1916. The supply 
of cars at the mills is tightening up once more, but more 
are getting thru the embargoes to Atlantic coast desti- 
nations, where all arrivals find the purchasers in need. 


* * * 


It was definitely announced this week that the Gov- 
ernment has commandeered all supplies of airplane 
spruce being produced on the Pacific coast, and in 

effect this means that the total 
SPRUCE, spruce output has to be sawn as the 
HEMLOCK Government directs, because the in- 
tention is that every piece that it 
is possible to saw for airplane construction shall be 
sawn. If not enough spruce for airplanes is obtain- 
able ash and Douglas fir will be used. Already an or- 
der for 3,000,000 feet of Douglas fir has been placed 
so that it may be carefully tried out. In the East in- 





quiries for spruce continue active, and a satisfactory 
number of these inquiries result in immediate sale: 
The demand from the building source is dull, but th: 
need of spruce in special fields has been more tha: 
large enough to absorb all the stock that has bee 
offered. Prices are firm. Hemlock is still called fo: 
in cantonment construction and while the demand fror: 
ordinary sources is not up to the usual level the fact 
that stocks are low and badly assorted at the mill 
and that a slight improvement in the country deman 
is noticeable all give the situation an encouragin 
aspect. Prices are well maintained except where th: 
soft spots in the southern pine market forced dow 
prices, and even in such territory as this less shadin 
from list was observed this week: 
* * * 


The market for western pines is not very brisk i 
the East, tho a better demand is evident nearer th: 
producing sections. Manufacturers, however, are n 
complaining and are willing to wai 
until buyers come for the lumbe 
In California the demand from sas 
and door factories, while probab!. 
not so brisk as two months ago, takes about all o 
the stock that is available. Efforts are being made i 
rush shipments, as the car situation at more than on: 
mill is not so liberal as could be wished. Yards dray 
ing supplies from the southern Oregon and Californi: 
pine mills are buying in better volume, and the deman | 
from box factories is brisk—so brisk that that wor. 
is often qualified by another beginning with H. The 
question of minimum carload weights has been sati 
factorily settled by the manufacturers in the Inlani 
Empire, where every effort is being made to cut as 
much stock as possible before the ponds freeze. The 
supply of logs at many of the mills is short and con 
sequently the production shows a decrease week by 
week, with shipments not so far below production. 
Prices on certain items have been increased recently. 
A group of thirty-two Inland Empire. mills for thie 
week ended Sept. 29 received orders for 10,975,000 
feet, made shipments of 18,071,205 feet and produced 
19,248,230 feet, the last figures showing about 20 per- 
eent less than normal production. 

* * * 


With the increase in the production of red cedar 
shingles the market has softened a little in some parts 
of the East, tho on the Pacifie coast prices have been 

pretty well maintained. There seems 
SHINGLES, little chance of production getting 
LATH much ahead of demand if orders 

continue to come in at the present 
rate, for cedar logs are scarce and high in price. In 
fact, some of the mills have had to shut down again 
and others are threatening to do so. Redwood shingles 
find a growing market and despite the fact that the 
price was raised 10 cents recently sales continue to 
increase. White cedar and cypress shingles sell fairly 
‘well and manufacturers, generally speaking, have small 
lots for sale. Lath continue to be fairly active, tho 
not as good prices are obtainable as a month ago. One 
reason that lath remain in active request despite thie 
slackness of building is that metal lath are high and 
contractors are turning back to the wooden article. 
As still further advances in the price of metal lath 
have just been put into effect the demand for the 
wooden article seems bound to continue and to wx 
brisker. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 


The last of the strikes in the Douglas fir producing 
region has been settled, according to telegraphic «11- 
vices, and the union carpenters who have been bev- 


cotting 10-hour lumber in Paciiic 


DOUGLAS coast cities have called off the b: 
FIR, eott. I. W. W. strikes flare up 
REDWOOD casionally in the logging camps, }it 


are of short duration and beyo:( 
preventing conditions from becoming normal do littie 
or no damage. All of this means that the mills ave 
now in better position to speed up production and 
tempt to round out badly broken stocks. Rail ord«: 
are increasing slightly, altho the greatest activity 
observed in special cutting bills. These special cutti: 
orders take much of the log that ordinarily goes in: 
the manufacture of flooring, siding and similar wo: 
ings, so that slow progress is made in balancing »p 
stocks. The supply of cars is noticeably tightening \) 
and this is especially discernible with respect to bi 
ears. The railroads have quietly passed around t 
interesting titbit of information that sawmills th:' 
load cars to capacity will probably be the ones that wi | 
receive empty cars. For the week ended Sept. 29 a: 
tual production was 67,775,019 feet, 24.96 percent le=* 
than normal production. Orders booked were belo’ 
actual production 10,272,841 feet, or 15.16 percen’. 
while shipments were below actual production 13,553 
094 feet, or a round 20 percent. From this it will | 
seen that orders were above shipments 3,280,253 fee: 
or 5.70 percent. Probably the most significant featu: 
of the market, however, was that rail orders exceedc'! 
rail shipments 3,525,000 feet, or 8.70 percent. As loc: 
orders have been on a good basis for several week: 
and as cargoes are just about as plentiful now as the: 
have been any time this year the market situation i: 
much better than at any other time since the firs: 
of July. A better supply of labor is available 
and while the log supply will not be normal unti 
next spring in all likelihood manufacturing operation 
will be pressed all possible. The tightening up of th« 
car supply is the most disquieting feature of the situa 
tion. Prices remain firm. The redwood market con 
tinues firm, with a good rail demand. In fact, the 
mills’ have all of the business that can be handled and 
are Secti¥ing excellent prices. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Necessarily the Federal revenue law is a puzzle to the fourth within two months, at least one-fourth within four c a tue Capital Earnings 

layman, compiled as it is to apply to all classes of business months, and the remainder on or before the time now Syauuctions allowed. Teeeeeeeenes $600,000 — $60,000 

* ind individuals engaged in enterprises for the purpose of fixed by law for the payment of such tax. This dis- 7%, = RUE ORION ies 6 6.5:60 BK eR a 42,000 po ee 
"1 rrofit. It is obvious that to be comprehensive it must be — a first SFE ARR Mare UO o> iA ener AP ’ 5, 

: riore or less technical in its make-up. Federal revenue psig le A ape al er ay ll < Slag eet Excess profits subject to tax................ $15,000 


iws in ordinary. times are complicated and puzzling, but 
. war tax, measure necessarily is more so. 
en who are unaccustomed to such heavy levies for direct 
taxation, when they encounter the difficulty of applying 


Business 


ihe provisions of the law to their own particular business 


and then again to their own individual incomes, naturally 
are somewhat perturbed. 


One thought, however, stands undisputed: we are in 
« world war the like of which was never before experi- 
-seed both in its character and in the cost; America and 
her allies must win; it requires money and credit to win; 
nenee the American business man must contribute freely 
+o the Government which has made it possible thru liberal 
»olicies for him and others to prosper. Against this also 
is the assuring thought that in order to contribute the 


amount of invested capital. The term invested capital 
includes actual cash paid in, the actual cash value of the 
property paid in other than cash, or stocks or shares in 
such corporation at the time of payment, paid in or earned 
surplus and undivided profits used or employed in the 
business, and cash value of patents paid for in stocks. 
The term capital for taxable year means the capital 
averaged monthly but does not include money or other 
property borrowed nor stocks, bonds, or other assets the 
income from which is not subject to the tax imposed under 
the excess profits provision. Partnerships, individuals and 
corporations having no capital stock will be assessed the 
flat rate of 8 percent on all profits in excess of $3,000 
for corporations and $6,000 for partnerships and indi- 
viduals. : 

The excess profits represent the net income for the 
taxable year 1917 and all subsequent years in excess of 


This would be distributed as follows: 15 percent of the 
invested capital is $90,000, and $15,000 of excess profits 
subject to tax is within this amount, hence the tax is 
20 percent on $15,000, or $3,000. If the capital is 
decreased instead of increased the same principle applies. 

Another illustration from, this same tax expert presumes 
the capital for the pre-war period to be $1,000,000, the 
earnings $200,000 and the percent earned, therefore, would 
be 20 percent. With earnings in 1917 on $1,000,900 
capital amounting to $500,000, the deductions allowed 
between 9 percent on the 1917 capital, or $90,000 plus 
$3,000, make a total deduction of $93,000 and leave the 
excess war profits subject to tax $407,000. The tax, 
therefore, would be computed as follows: 


rar 
Tax on 15% of invested capital, or $150,000 at 20%.$ 30,000 
Tax on between 15% and 20% 


} : ; . +s of invested capital, or........ 50,000 at 25% 12,500 
ly necessary money and credit to the Government, whether *Verage net incomes for the pre-war period comprising ‘pax on between 20% and 25% 

» the shape of a purchase of Liberty bonds or direct the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. Partnerships and indi- of invested capital, or........ 50,000 at 35% 17,500 
0 ees Pp P : ll loved YViduals must ascertain their net income for the years Tax on between 25% and 33% 
{ taxation, the country must be active, labor we lemployed 4931. 1912 and 1018 according’ to the. urevisiens of the or invested capital, or........ 80,000 at 45% 36,000 
ne and business must continue to show substantial profits. , . Sept. 8. 1916, taki a a Ps ti ° il 1 In excess of 33% of invested capi- 
\ In other words, the country must be prosperous, and  .8W. OF YePt. ©, ) aking the same deduction as allowe: My: en iss cacensesescncazes 77,000 at 60% 


abnormally so. The Government in a sense is now in part- 
nership with the general business of the country and if 
there are no excess profits there can be no revenue from 
the tax on excess profits of various business enterprises. 

With these thoughts firmly impressed on the minds of 
the busines men of the country, the next step is to deter- 
mine if possible just how this revenue law will affect indi- 


individuals and also taking credit for all dividends re- 
ceived from corporations subject to a light income tax 
but including all income taxes paid. Every partnership 
and individual having a gross income of $6,000 or more 
from business or trade must render a return. 
Corporations, partnerships and individuals whose in- 
come is less than $6,000 or $3,000 a year, as the case may 


46,200 
Total profits subject to tax. . $407,000 
BEBE My 6sie a, 6 6 etn 8:4. 640 6.0:64 4600 64 0.0 oe te Os $142,200 
In order to apply this excess profits feature to a com- 
pany with $500,000 capital and a net income assumed to 
be $100,000 we take another illustration compiled by a 
tax expert for one of the Chicago banks which works out 
as follows: 


vidual enterprises. Measured by the abnormal increase pe reg _— vi } padonspe a ws ata Net income for taxable year..............20.-.00: $100,000 
oT of the last previous year, the net result in many instances Period were ess sie |» ieee, gant mage oo ET ET Te 3,000 
e this year probably will be less. Next year many will show they are allowed a deduction of 7 percent before any Deduction of 7% of amount of invested _ 
: pak wrk on this credit now being mobilized by the Gov fam Sage 2e ae eee oT re Oe Set ome 2 bie it nes 5 he eae aes 
ym ye - 





ernment begins to stimulate American business and show 


percent then such an amount as earned during the pre- 











I SANG ain. o 6 0's Wid ete ae aed a wae ear es 


) war period will ] S an e3 ivn. 0 eas 
he in the shape of profits—actual bank accounts. Meas- will “4 ° potion posited eee cnet Gordan, Amount of net income for taxable year subject 
1010 ured with the pre-war conditions the net result will be Prec hi pre : “aagates CO TAK. occ esc cere ec ceccncrecenccsceres $ 62,000 
i i : : : ms, partnerships and individuals earning more than " ‘ SES - ‘ 
ed greatly in favor of the present, after paying the war this percentage during this pre-war period may deduct Computing the tax on this we find the 20 percent tax 
er- taxes. The Government is seeking to collect a share of 9 percent only from their earnings for the taxable y car, 08 net income in excess of total deduction ($38,000) and 
the net result of the business that the war has created. Wy ily in deali ith forei ti not in excess of 15 percent of invested capital for taxable 
Necessarily we must deal with the present and not the eee See we paces Fre cee garners ear ($75,000) amounting to $37,000 is $7,400. The 25 
Nee y allowance must be made in computing invested capital. , eo , Se Cee 
lar future. — The invested capital of foreign corporations and partner- PeTeent tax on net income in excess of $15,000 but not 
rts _As it is the excess profits feature that seems to be ships means that portion of the entire invested capital #4 350. as . 20 percent of invested capital, $25,000, is 
en disturbing the business mind more than other provisions which the net income from sources from within the 7 50, making the total tax for the taxable year $13,650. 
ms of the law it may be well to consider that first. Most United States bears to the entire net income, such in- T; —- to 13.65 percent = matter of fact. 
ing of the enterprises in this country are conducted in corpo- vested capital to be determined on the same basis as P aking a corporation with $500,000 of invested capital 
ers rate form or in the form of copartnerships and firms. domestic corporations. There is also a provision covering °F the taxable year and an assumed net income of $250,- 
ont The a6 pre-e law wig a om . F ogery in pours eases of reorganization, consolidation, or changes of own- m9 cacaicanaveeeret pve py 3 a bce 
In to the tax of 2 percent imposed by the old law, making ership, of $3, duction © 
ain a total tax of 6 percent on the ies ag < - oe The So much confusion has resulted from the rather tech- vw ae - po pose Ne eee por eas, ‘ 
ae — ney Sy cnr “my a ng ie ds ny 1917, nical phraseology of the revenue bill and from its numer- 999, Which would leave the vedi of net income subject 
the new tax is imposed t th pre gia 5 pad aan » ous provisions that an effort has been made to work out to tax $202,000. Of this $27,000 is subject to a 20 peraont 
to or for that portion of the - } erp oo - p24 examples showing computations of excess profits in such tax which amounts to $5,400: $25 O68 to aukiect 20°28 
rly partnership as et 1917, i - a ee a a way that they can be used as a guide for those seeking percent tax and calls for $6,250 of tax: $25 006°is cae 
wall coincident with the i a i ot toe ee. to apply the law affecting excess profits to individual to 35 pereent tax and amounts to $8 750 ; while $40,000 
tho of 4 percent is not levied on incomes derived from divi- enterprises. One illustration that has been worked out by is sub? 45 ints to $18,000 tax: 
Ine dends of other domestic corporations. Interest upon the “Ange ; is subject to 45 percent tax and amounts to $18,000 tax; 
bligati # the United States issued after Sept. 1, last, 2% °*Pert presumes that a corporation in the entire pre- and $85,000 is subject to the 60 percent tax and amounts 
the obligations of the United States — a —e oe ten, Wat period had a capital of $500,000. The pre-war period to $51.000 in tax, making the total tax $89,400 on 
nd is exerhpted from income 4 ony if an — “ty Th earnings for the purpose of illustrating how the tax this example This figures 35 76 percent of the net in- 
ath Vmnount of interest paid during the taxable year on indebt. “TES Out may be accepted as follows: come for the taxable year. 
ath i ; sat . 
the edness ineurred for the purpose of securities, the income Pre-war Period Capital Earnings Percent The provisions of the Federal revenue law relative to 
ae from which is exempt from income tax, can not be de- 1911 ...............00005 $500,000 $ 50,000 10 the 3 percent tax on freight charges are of particular in- 
a in — taxable - or * Sepa pe ded aka eps 1088s 15 eee Section 500 of the new law reads 
ere is another provision of equal importance. The ras : 
ing :neseiis tiie ail pet a profit tax ome ole the taxable AVORAROM Soa 55 Si wicte wes $500,000 $ 75,000 15 From and after Nov. 1, 1917, there shall be levied, 
ad- year ean not be deducted from the net income for the For the sake of this illustration we will presume that assessed, collected and paid, a tax equivalent to 3 
oy taxable year, but in assessing income tax the net income the capital in 1917 remains the same but that the earn- percentum of the amount paid for the transporta- 
itie embraced in the return shall be created with the amount ings amounted to $150,000. The example of arriving tion by rail or water (or by any form of mechanical 
10 V- of any excess profits tax imposed and assessed for the at the excess profit tax would work out according to this motor power when in competition with carriers by 
oe: same ealendar or fiscal year of the corporation. Further- expert as follows: rail or water) of property by freight consigned from 
but more, in addition to corporation income tax, an addi- Capital Earnings one point in the United States to another. . . . 
ond tional tax of 10 percent is levied upon all net earnings CapiTar, AND BARNINGS 1917........... $500,000 $150,000 Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
ttle for the ealendar year 1917, and for each year thereafter Degections atenens ene strued to require the carrier collecting such tax to 
e remaining undistributed six months after the end of the Re Pe mors t essences 3000 48,000 list separately in any bill of lading, freight receipt 
‘. calendar or fiscal year, including dividends, except any ———_ or other similar document the amount of the tax 
lers amount actually invested and employed in the business Excess profits subject to tax............... $102,000 herein levied, if the total amount of the freight and 
y ig or retained for employment in the reasonable ee a computed as follows i. nade aliens Sian tax be therein stated. 
Hing of the business, or invested in obligations of the United 5% of invested capital, $75,000 a Jo +s oso 0. ; Already a nuihber of inquiries have reached the 
nto States Government issued after Sept. 1, 1917. In event a type 0% “ ee — ee 250 iaindoah LUMBERMAN as to er this tax will be paid 
Dri that any amount so retained for employment in business Between 20% and 25% of invested capital, $2,000 by the consignor or by consignee, and concerning other 
uP is not actually so used or is not reasonably required BE GIR» voc tevaevisdace'ee os «Fata tees dese yi nd phases of the law. In the final analysis the question 
up in the business the tax on such amount shall be 15 per- Total tax on total profits of $102,000 subject of whether the tax will be ultimately borne by the buyer 
bex cent. There are also provisions relating to premiums WO TUM a's < ae ricticdcde se noblec¥ bes se aeees $ 21,950 or the seller is of course one that must be adjusted by 
aa paid on life insurance policies paid on lives of employees For the sake of illustration let us take a corporation the two parties to the transaction. That it adds a def- 
bhi or officers or those financially connected with the concern which increased its capital during the three pre-war years _inite tho relatively small amount to the delivered cost of 
Wi for the benefit of the concern. These premiums can not referred to and arbitrarily adopt the following showing the commodity is apparent. Whether the seller will ulti- 
ac be deducted in computing net incomes or income tax for for that period: mately deem it necessary to advance his price to cover 
less war tax purposes. PrE-waR PERIOD Capital Earnings What amounts, in effect, to a 3 percent increase in freight 
lo The excess profits tax is levied for each taxable year 1911 2.02.2... 1... Tee cece eee eee es $100,000 = $ 6,000 rates remains to be seen. 
en upon the net income in excess of the deduction allowed ey Zur ie. eee tog tee eee e eae erd Bod In its immediate aspect the question whether the tax 
ee at the following rates: Pah wrmnie tiie 898 shire tran AER : 2 will be paid by the consignor or by the consignee may be 
he Twenty percent of the amount of swch taxable net Total 1.66... eee eee eee ee eees $900,000 = $54,000 answered by saying that it will in all cases be paid 
ai income in excess of the deduction and not in excess of This shows a percentage of earnings for the three years ae the ap ee pays the = oe transportation - 
ied 15 percent of invested capital for the taxable year. pre-war period of 6 percent on the capital invested. ie? 8, ee at the a ag at such pay — is pai - 
oca Twenty-five percent of the amount of such taxable Presuming the capital invested in 1917 to be $600,000 lik rhe Ne: t is one th ye 16 nt follows a hit a 
20k net income in excess of 15 percent and not in excess and the earnings $60,000 this tax expert works out the * i ik ang’ tanae SS Soe Se eee 
: : : e consignee must pay the tax at the same time that he 
she; of 20 percent of invested capital for the taxable year. _ problem as follows: pays the freight bill, of which bill the tax will, in fact, 
n is Pe. ae — on Pigg of Pap aa of i: be a component part. Neither consignor nor consignee 
firs' oostal ° it pomees oe Or _ ean tender the freight and decline payment of the tax. 
a winds at. ye nO Paseo ‘ litt] The carrier’s lien upon the goods for payment of the 
L -five percent on amount of excess % ‘ : : j 3 freight also operates as regards the tax. While the lan- 
ions excess of 25 percent and not over 33 percent of in- Gim aged 6 little ‘ backer, a. Atte oT guage of the law does not require the carrier to list the 
a vested capital. shine an’ a fishin hook er two an tax separately on the freight bill it does not forbid so 
eon SHIRE | TeRROn in Goi t pete no Eeme.| oo ae emis ten teeth chee ek ie omens 
4 These taxes ssscesed on excess profits may be paid in wurryin ‘bout th high cost o’ livin’. separately itemized on the bill,,rather than lumped into 
an installments—one-fourth of the amount estimated due 8 x —Musings, of the OJd Axman. one item. This point. has not been definitely determined 
within thirty days of the close of the taxable year, one- by the railroads. 
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HOME BUILDERS’ COMPANY TO BE ORGANIZED 


Coast Men Plan to Supply Low Priced Houses for 
Employees—Preference Given Americans 


HoquiaM, WasuH., Oct. 8.—At a meeting held here re- 
cently of lumbermen, loggers and business men, called 
by a special committee of the Hoquiam Commercial Club, 
consisting of its president, Mr. Arthaud, Mr. McClure, of 
the Washingtonian, and Thorpe Babcock, of the North 
Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, steps were taken for the 
organization of a home builders’ company, to make pos- 
sible the building and acquiring of homes by men of 
families, preferably Americans who come to the Grays 
Harbor country for the purpose of securing employment 
in the mills, factories and logging camps. The committee 
recommended that a company be organized, possibly with 
a capital of $100,000, not for the purpose of making 
profits for the stockholders, but to provide a means of 
supplying homes at low prices to the citizens. The meet- 
ing was attended by practically all the millmen and 
loggers of this section, and is part of a project under- 
taken by the Commercial Club to support the proposal of 
lumbermen and loggers of ‘‘Grays Harbor for Americans 
First.’’ 

The purpose of the company to be formed will be to 
acquire suitable building lots and logged-off land, and 
erect attractive small homes that can be sold to responsible 
workingmen, preferably Americans with families. The 
idea is to get the value of the land on a basis where 
there will be no excess burden put upon the purchaser. 
The main object is to bring to Grays Harbor a desirable 
type of citizens and to open up a supply of labor that will 
not be amenable to I. W. W. propaganda. Speaking of 
the situation, Thorpe Babcock, who for years was secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and who 
is putting in much hard work and thought on this plan, 
said: 

We believe there is a wonderful opportunity here for such 
work, Employment at good wages is always available for the 
working man. Employers want the kind of men that would 


be apt to purchase such homes and we believe that if the 
possibility of purchasing such homes is placed within the 


The operations of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. have been greatly curtailed during its first 
year by lack of sufficient tonnage at workable rates. 
During two months of the year—July and August— 
about 65 percent of the capacity of the mills in the organ- 
ization was tied up thru labor troubles, and during those 
months the company could not load even the few vessels 
it had. However, mill operations have been resumed to a 
large extent. 

The fifty-six mills now in the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. have an aggregate cutting capacity of about 
9,500,000 feet of lumber a day of ten hours, and of this 
amount about 30 percent is suitable for export. 

During the week ended Oct. 5 orders aggregating 
5,324,000 feet of lumber were booked, making the grand. 
total of orders taken, since the company opened for 
business, 221,568,000 feet. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately 90,689,000 feet has already been shipped. ‘There 
is booked for loading, during the rest of 1917, 79,729,000 
feet; during the first half of 1918 45,150,000 feet and, 
— the last six months of the same year, 6,000,000 

eet. 





PORTABLE HOSPITAL UNIT IS ON EXHIBITION 


Structure Is Designed for Wounded Soldiers and Sail- 
ors—Built Largely of Hard Pine 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Boston has now its first 
portable hospital unit for sick and wounded soldiers and 
sailors of this war. It is located on the grounds of the 
New England Deaconness Association Hospital at 175 
Pilgrim Road, Longwood, Boston. It will be formally 
opened Oct. 15 for inspection of the public, with Gov. 
Samuel W. McCall and Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the 
Methodist church as special guests. 

The hospital in construction is a duplicate of the kind 
now used on the front in France. It is of the knock- 
down type of construction. The house is built of hard 
pine largely, with plaster board finish inside, rafters ex- 
posed, and fire-resisting roofing. 

The type was selected by Dr. Daniel Fiske Jones, a 











BOSTON’S FIRST PORTABLE HOSPITAL UNIT, OF THE TYPE NOW USED IN FRANCE 


reach of. the right kind of men, in a way they would not have 
to pay exorbitant interest on inflated values, they will be 
quick to respond to this opportunity. At the same time it 
makes a sound investment for the stockholders of the com- 
pany. It is not expected that there will be any actual buying 
or erecting of homes until the demand is evident, therefore 
any element of speculation is removed. 


OPPO 


URGES UNIVERSAL EIGHT-HOUR LAW 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 8.—Resolutions urging congres- 
sional enactment of a law compelling an 8-hour working 
day in the manufacture of all articles handled in inter- 
state commerce were adopted recently by the directors 
of the Inland Empire Employers’ Association. The 
action contorms to resolutions adopted by the Loggers’ 
Club, which recommended a compulsory 8-hour working 
day thruout the country in the production of all lumber 
handled in interstate commerce. 


COMPANY REPORTS FIRST YEAR SUCCESSFUL 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 8—A. A. Baxter, general 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., has returned from a trip to Seattle, Wash., where he 
attended the first annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this corporation, held Sept. 27. He was accompanied by 
G. C. Thompson, his head office man. President W. H. 
Talbot presided at the meeting, which was quite’ har- 
monious. Satisfactory reports were read by the president 
and the general manager, and the annual election passed 
off smoothly, after which the stockholders and officers 
enjoyed a dinner at the Hotel Washington. 

At the time the annual report was made, orders. for 
a total of 212,470,000 feet of Douglas fir lumber had been 
booked by the company. The destinations to which this 
lumber is being shipped and the quantities are as follows: 
Australia, 46,507,000 feet; west coast of South America, 
90,682,000 feet; New Zealand, 500,000 feet; Japan, 20,- 
076,000 feet; United Kingdom, 5,090,000 feet; India, 
11,700,000 feet; South Africa, 3,750,000 feet; South 
Sea Islands, 2,815,000 feet; China, 5,915,000 feet; Nor- 
way, 15,000 feet; Salvador, 181,000 feet; Italy, 25,200,- 
000 feet, and Mexico, 39,000 feet. 





member of the Harvard hospital unit to France, from 
the plans of those in France. As the building is of third- 
class construction, Dr. Jones and the other members of 
the committee in charge had to secure special permis- 
sion of the appeal board to place this building within 
the city limits, as the building commission by the law 
could not grant a permit for its construction. The se- 
curing of this permission paves the way for construc- 
tion of similar hospital buildings for the wounded sol- 
diers and sailors at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston, which is soon to construct several on its grounds. 

The building is 108 feet long, 20 feet wide, and one 
story high. It will be heated and lighted from the 
Deaconness hospital plant. It is a complete hospital 
plant equipped with thirty-five beds, including three 
private rooms for special cases and the usual service 
rooms of a hospital ward. The cost of the unit is be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000, completely equipped. The Gov- 
ernment has been notified that patients will now be re 
ceived at any time, either in this building or in the 
main hospital. 


TWO LUMBER FIRES ATTRIBUTED TO INCENDIARIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 8.—Two destructive lumber 
fires in the Minnesota Transfer district of St. Paul, oceur- 
ring on successive nights, are attributed to incendiaries 
and the authorities suspect the work of German spies. 
The first fire, on Saturday night, did damage estimated 
at $160,000 to the lumber stock of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland and Wabash streets, consisting largely 
of fir and western pine. The loss is covered by insurance. 
The second fire came on Sunday, starting in the yards of 
the Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co. in the same region. 
The loss from this blaze is estimated at $130,000. Twenty 
firemen were overcome by dense smoke in fighting this 
second fire. Gasoline or some such highly inflammable 





substance is believed to have been used in starting the 
Waite fire, while a time bomb was used in starting the 
second blaze. The lumber burned in the second fire was 
oak, hickory, ash and mahogany, much of it for use on 
Government contracts. 
rapidity. 


Both fires spread with great 








EMPLOYERS PROVIDE HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


Insure Ownership on Easy Payment Terms — Plan: 
Exemplified by Five Concerns 


The benefits inuring to both parties to the transa 
tion have prompted a large number of lumber manu 
turers situated in various parts of the country to pu! 
into operation plans whereby the purchase of home 
by their employees is facilitated. The employer get- 
his return mostly in the greater stability and pei 
manence of his working force. The employee who ha 
acquired a home, or made a start in that direction, i 
as a rule more thrifty, temperate and contented, anc 
less liable to frequent change, than the one who ha 
not. Believing that some definite information as t 
what is being done along that line by representativ. 
concerns would be of interest and possible value t 
its readers, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been in 
vestigating the subject, and some examples of th 
various plans in operation are herewith presented. 

A definite policy of making it easy for their em 
ployees to own their homes is at the bottom of a simpl: 
plan followed by Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, 
Miss. When an employee informs the company thai 
he wishes to have a home of his own he is allowe: 
to select a lot, and is given advice in regard to th 
building plans. The company favors the one-stor. 
bungalow type of 5 or 6 rooms. Having selected ; 
design, the company contracts for the erection of the 
house at an agreed price. When it is completed thi 
home ig turned over to the employee, who is give 
from three to five years to pay for it in monthly in 
stallments, with 6 percent interest. These bungalows 
are of an attractive design, situated on a good size: 
piece of ground allowing ample room for a garden. In 
case of death or inability to continue payments, what 
ever money has been paid in is returned and the house 
reverts to the company. Few cases of this kind have 
occurred, however, tho where they have the company 
has had no difficulty in turning the property over to 
some other employee on a new contract. This plan 
has worked with entire satisfaction to everyone con 
cerned, and practically all of the company’s employees 
of the better paid class own their homes. A policy 
along these lines naturally can be successfully operate: 
only by a mill having a sufficient body of timber to 
give the plant a long life. A mill intending to run 
only four or five years can not handle a plan of this 
kind. 


Selling its well established, reliable employees home 
steads upon easy terms, the Industrial Lumber Co., of 
Elizabeth, La., will fence and cross-fence twenty acres of 
land, build a house and barn, drill a well and turn thie 
property over to the employee, provided he improves it 
further by his own labor, on a basis of monthly pay 
ments of about double the amount he has been paying 
for rent, these monthly installments to be held out 
of his salary or wages. The company now has several 
of these houses occupied and arrangements made for 
about twenty-five more, which will be occupied «s 
rapidly as possible. 

The John 8. Owen Lumber Co., of Owen, Wis., hus 
built and sold to its employees over twenty homes «n 
small payments. The company charges for these homes 
the actual cost of construction plus the cost of the lit, 
and accepts monthly payments of from $10 to $°), 
according to the amount expended. <A contract is given 
the employee as soon as $50 has been paid, and when 
all payments have been made the property is deedcd 
to him. The company constructs these homes five or 
ten at a time, which enables it to make the price loss 
than if built singly. The houses are warm and com 
fortable, have water and sewer connection and are 
sured by the company for a term of three to five yea's. 
This plan has worked very satisfactorily, enablii. 
the men to acquire homes, and no trouble has be 
found in disposing of all the houses built. In casis 
where the purchaser wishes to make a change, he 
allowed to transfer his contract. 

The Potlatch (Idaho) Lumber Co. has in operati 
at Elk River, where one of its plants is located, a pli 
whereby it has sold lots to any employee desiring 
home. Many of the employees have bought lots a” 
built on their own account, and the company has a! 
built some small houses on lots sold to employees 
a basis of 10 percent down, the balance to be pz 
in monthly installments apportioned so as to cov 
the full amount of principal and interest within . 
period of about five years, somewhat along the lines « 
the ordinary building and loan association plan. 

The Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.), Beaumont, Tex., has so! 
quite a number of pieces of ground to its employe 
upon easy terms, at 6 percent interest, and has also sol: 
them on the same plan lumber for building homes. The 
land is sold in tracts of 10,.20, and in some cases 4 
acres, with payments arranged to cover the full amount 
within one to six years, governed by the size of the 
tract and by the circumstances. Interest is charged at 
the rate of 6 percent and a small initial payment of 
$25 or $50 is required. 

It will be observed that in all of the examples cited 
the dominant idea is to make it as easy as possible for 
the employee to establish himself in his own home. 
The thought of direct financial profit to the employer 
is largely if not entirely eliminated. Taking into con- 
sideration the time, thought and labor involved in 
working out and administering any plan of this kind 
it is doubtful whether in the majority of cases the em- 
ployer more than breaks even. Nevertheless, it is the 
consensus of these concerns that have given the propo- 

sition a thoro test that it pays good dividends in the 
way of added contentment, stability and general effi- 
ciency of the employee. 
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THIS WATCH “MAN” SHOULD PROVE EFFICIENT 


Oregon Woman Applies for Unconventional Work— 
Has Qualifications That Appeal 





EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 8.—With women essaying mascu- 
line roles now that yéung men of America are going to 
war, perhaps it is not odd that Miss Cora U. Baldwin, 
if Baker, Ore., has applieu to the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Oo. for a position as watchman, and yet this application 
caused consternation in the Weyerhaeuser office, where 
‘t was recently received. Miss Baldwin, who gives as her 
address Box 474, Baker, Ore., writes to the Weyerheuser 
Timber Co. as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: A short time since I saw an item about a 
night watchman at a mill who proved to be a traitor planning 
to destroy the plant he was paid to guard. At the present 
time I should think the watchman was of great importance, 
is all industries are in greater danger from destruction 
from spies than from ordinary fires or burglars. I think J 
hould be a most reliable night watchman, if I am a woman. 
i am not afraid, have unusually keen hearing and evesight, 
also a peculiar “warning” that nearly always precedes any 
unusual happening. I am a loyal American, descended from 
some of the early settlers in New England, all of whom were 
true patriots. I need work and am anxious to take some part 
n helping to save our country. I can’t fight as a soldier, but 
1 might render real service as a guard to protect some plant 
from traitors, or to summon more efficient aid if need be. I 
can use a revolver or a bigger gun if necessary. I should 
not take a drink on duty or get sleepy, light a pipe and drop 
he match in shavings or take a bribe from some one who 
just wanted to look around.” I can give you names of 
eople who can vouch for my character. If you need a 
watchman and have no one you can be sure of would you 
onsider my fitness? If women in England can do every- 
thing, even to making shells, surely American women can do 
-omething. I have tried to find out who is head ofthe muni- 
tions factory in Seattle, hoping to get work there, but have 
iearned nothing so far. If I could get work on the Sound, 
where I want to go, I should hope to buy some of your logged- 
off land and raise chickens and pigs some day. Excuse my 
letter full of “I.” It seems as if J] must tell something of my 
qualifications. I can cook, too; make nice bread etc. anc 
get good, plain meals. Please do not laugh at my application. 
{ could be trusted. 


CANADIAN FORESTERS IN FRANCE ARE BUSY 


OTTawa, ONT., Oct. 9—The Militia Department has 
received some interesting reports covering comparatively 
recent operations in France of the Canadian railway and 
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lowing officers were elected: President, Jack Jolley; 
secretary, Dr. L. H. Meadows, and treasurer, C. W. 
Yoakum. The club expects to have a home beiore very 
long, as the foundations for the club house have been 
laid. The new theater building which is being erected 
here is almost completed. 

J. B. Federspiel and Arthur Lewis have just returned 
from a hunting trip. On the final day of their trip, at 
a meeting of the Skagit County Pheasants’ Association, 
these two hunters were listed among the ‘‘harmless,’’ 
according to reports. 
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LUMBERMEN TO PUSH SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 10.—St. Louis lumbermen will be 
patriotic as usual in the matter of the second issue of 
Liberty Loan bonds. As with the first issue of these 
Government securities, they will take their share. The 
matter of the participation of the lumber interests in the 
Government loan was taken up at an enthusiastic meeting 
in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
yesterday afternoon, and it was unanimously decided that 
the leading men in this industry will do their utmost to 
make the loan a big success. 

Henry Boeckeler, president of the Boeckeler Lumber 
Co., called the mecting as a representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Liberty Loan organization committee, 
and more than a dozen representative men were present. 
A plea to the lumbermen was made by Charles H. Stix, 
an investment broker, and a captain of one of the teams. 
It decided to appoint a committee, of which Mr. Boeckeler 
was made chairman, and John A. Reheis, president of the 
St. Louis Lumber Co., and R. BE. Gruner, president of the 
Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., were named coworkers. 

This committee will take up the matter in an energetic 
way, and will do all in its power to boost the sale of the 
bonds. In addition, all tne firms represented at the meet- 
ing will take the matter up with their employees. 

Mr. Stix also took up the matter with the members 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, and here too 
he received promises of loyal support in the sale of bonds. 
The sale of the first issue among the lumber interests was 
considerable, and it is expected that the result of the 
second issue will be as good, if not better. 


TEAM WORK IS NEEDED IN LUMBER BUSINESS 


Retailers’ Secretary Advances Reasons for Its Neces- 
sity—The Booster’s Place and Influence 


In a letter sent to the members of the West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Association the need of the 
fullest degree of teamwork and codperation is urged by 
Secretary George D. Hawkins,-who also takes advantage 
of the opportunity to make a number of other helpful 
points. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that parts 
of this letter are well worth the perusal of association 
members everywhere, as well as lumbermen not attached 
to any organization, and therefore quotes the following 
extracts: 


The association idea is taking deep root in every branch 
of business. The nation could not have met the demands 
made upon it during recent months without efficient organi- 
zation. Neither can the best interests of our business be con- 
served and advanced without coéperation. 

No one of us as an individual can exert any great influence 
on the conditions with which we have to contend or over- 
come the evils incident to the business, but do you remember 
how easily the old man broke the seven sticks separately, 
altho the strongest of his sons could not break them when 
tied together? Just so with us—working together as an asso- 
ciation we can make our influence felt. We can demand cer- 
tain things and our voice will be heard. 

Simply joining the association is not enough. That is 
merely getting in line. Let each of us hear the call to action 
and ‘do our bit’ for better business. 

Convention arrangements will soon have to be made. If 
you have any suggestions as to subjects you would like to 
hear discussed, speakers to be secured or anything in this 
connection, write the secretary at once. Your suggestions 
will be appreciated. 

Did you ever notice that the “association man” is s 
booster? Some one has said: “The Creator took a sunbeam, 
put in it the heart of a child, the brain of a man, wrapped it 
in civic pride, covered it with brotherly love, made it a be- 
liever in equality and justice, a worker for and supporter of 
every good thing in the community and called it a booster.” 

Boost the “Build Now” campaign. If one has not been 
started in your town, start one. Boost your business. Boost 
your town. Boost your association. ,00st the convention. 


3e a booster. It’s good for dyspepsia, gout, gall stones, rheu- 
matism, grouchiness, price cutting and half the other cussed- 
ness business is heir to. 








VIEWS OF EXHIBIT OF NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, HAMLINE, SEPT. 3 TO 8 


forestry corps. It is stated that twelve new companies 
of the Canadian Forestry corps have arrived in France, 
making a total of forty-two companies now in the country, 
vith a total strength of 270 officers and 7,233 men. These 
igures do not include the second Canadian construction 
company, colored. A very large quantity of mill machin- 
cry and logging equipment has been received. 

The report states that the sixth eompany, located in 
the English army area, continues to increase its output. 
The production of the companies in this area proved of 
great value during the Vimy Ridge and Messines attacks, 
large quantities of timber of all descriptions having been 
supplied for roads, dug-outs, gun emplacements and 
mining operations. 

Two newly arrived Canadian forestry companies have 
been dispatched to the French army area, where oper- 
ations have begun on a forest which a short time ago 
was held by the enemy, who had a sawmill. There are 
still on the ground a large number of trees felled by the 
Huns, who had been driven from the territory before they 
could convert them into lumber. 

It has been established also that the German army has 
been in the habit of sending logs from this forest to 
Germany. The operations of these companies will be 
within a few kilometers of the firing line, and it has been 
necessary to have all the men equipped with and trained 
in the use of gas helmets. They have also been equipped 
with steel helmets. 


FINDS CUTTING BUSINESS VERY BRISK 


CLEAR LAKE, WasH., Oct. 8.—If one is to judge by 
the volume of the shipments of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., the lumber business must be in excellent shape in 
the eastern part of the country. Orders for timbers are 
plentiful and, in fact, all cutting business is very brisk 
and orders for this class of material are numerous, with 
buyers paying good prices. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of 
the Clear Lake, Lumber Co., is at present on an extended 
business trip thru the East, but will return in time to 
attend the meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress the 
middle of this month. 

The first regular meeting of the Skagit Club of Clear 
Lake has just been held. The organization is purely a 
Social one and the members are largely the employees 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co.’ At the meeting the fol- 


be 





REBUILDING UNDER STRINGENT BUILDING CODE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—The Salem Rebuilding Com- 
mission has announced that by the application of the city 
planning idea and a stringent building code on the 256 
acres of Salem devastated by fire in 1912, somewhat over 
65 percent has been rebuilt and that the present assessed 
value of the buildings so erected and the land thus rebuilt 
on is 36 percent greater than before the conflagration. 

The building code adopted by the commission allows 
a building for one or two families to be built much as 
the owner desires but when a wooden building is to shel- 
ter more than two families it may be only two and a 
half stories high, and no building may be built for 
residential purposes over four stories in height even if it 
is fireproof. No building may occupy more than 75 to 
80 percent of the land on which it stands. Thus the 
wooden ‘‘three-decker’’ was prohibited. Before the fire 
there was a tendency for Salem to grow to a city of 
three-deckers, 


WILL STUDY NEW YORK BUILDING SITUATION 


New York, Oct. 8.—Mention was made in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the various interests connected with build- 
ing matters, called by Borough President Mareus H. 
Marks, of Manhattan, to consider the present situation 
and if possible to devise means for removing the obsta- 
cles to a normal degree of activity in construction work. 
At this conference President Marks was authorized to 
appoint a committee thoroly to investigate several fea- 
tires in connection with the decline in building operations 
in this city. This committee has now been announced. 
It comprises over forty members and includes representa- 
tives of the building trades, dealers in building material, 
architects, construction companies, apartment house in- 
vestors and bankers. Its personnel is such as to justify 
the expectation that good will result. It is hoped that 
the committee may be able to suggest remedies for what- 
ever conditions are found to be the true causes of the 
holding up of construction work sorely needed, not only 
in the line of large enterprises, but for housing of indus- 
trial workers attracted to this section because of the need 
for labor in munitions works and other plants engaged 
directly or indirectly in manufacturing commodities: for 
the Government. 





Dealers who fail to read their trade journals, says 
Secretary Hawkins, are missing some of the best and 
most helpful thought of the biggest men in the business 
Among those coming to his desk he mentions the AMER- 
— LUMBERMAN as being particularly helpful, and 
adds: 


You will frequently find suggestions in a single issue of 
these publications worth many times the year’s subscription. 
If you find yourself too busy to read the trade papers, bet- 
ter take stock of yourself and your business. It is a pretty 
sure indication that the machinery is not running smoothly. 
There may be sand in the gears where the grease should be. 


ttt ll a 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY IS CELEBRATED 


New York, Oct. 8.—This week the H. Herrmann Lum- 
ker Co. and H. Herrmann Furniture Co. celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding, on Oct. 12, 1867, of 
the business from which these corporations sprang. The 
first named company deals in lumber and millwork at 
125th Street and the Harlem River, and has sawmills 
at Ashland, Ky. The furniture company maintains offices 
at 368 Broome Street, and has several factories, being 
one of the largest concerns in its line in the country. 
Upon the celebration of the company’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, Oct. 12, 1892, its employees to the number of 
1,000 paraded the streets of New York headed by a 
platoon of police. H. Herrmann, founder of the busi- 
ness, was then living, and presented each employee with 
a handsome souvenir medal, besides providing a boun 
tiful banquet with attendant features. Mr. Herrmann 
died in 1896. At present Henry M. Susswein is presi- 
dent, and Osear Herrmann vice president, of both cor- 
porations. The two companies have employed at times 
as many as 4,000 men. 


OD BDL DID LDL IDIOT 


THE GOVERNMENT is to charter 100 merchant vessels 
to transport troops to France. The owners of these ves- 
sels will ke protected against loss by a special appropri- 
ation of $22,490,000, and, in case of loss, full value of 
the ship, less earnings from the Government, will be paid. 
The rate for each vessel per month will be $82,000. Sixty 
ships. will be chartered for a year, ten for nine months, 
fourteen for six months and sixteen for three months. 
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MISSISSIPPI MILLS OPERATING TO FULL CAPACITY 


American Lumberman Representative on Visit to Ten Cities Notes Continued Activity, With Some Plants Enlarging 
Operations and Others Adding Equipment for Increased Production 


OPENS CONCENTRATION YARD IN MERIDIAN 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 

The Merl Lumber Co., of this city, wholesaler of hard- 
wood and yellow pine lumber, has just opened a concen- 
tration yard in Meridian. W. W. Logan, formerly with 
the Logan Lumber Co., organized the Merl Lumber Co. 
about a year ago and is its manager. The company 
first handled only hardwoods but has now entered the 
yellow pine field. It makes a specialty of poplar and 
gum as well as yellow pine joists, dimension, timbers and 
boards. Several contract mills are operated and a general 
wholesale business is done. 

Manager Logan has made a reputation for taking good 
care of his trade and his business is enjoying a rapid 
growth. 

One of the newest additions to Meridian’s large and 
able circle of lumber wholesalers is the Algonquin Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized and now doing an active 
business that is growing rapidly daily. E. D. Ward, who 
was for a number of years a representative for the Ram- 
sey-Wheeler Co., of Bainbridge, Ga., is president and 
general manager of the company. He was previously 
with the East Georgia Sawmill Co. of Savannah, Ga. 
W. H. Harper is vice president and J. R. Harper is secre- 
tary. 

Thomas Hoskins has just joined the company as sales 
manager. Mr. Hoskins came from the Allyn Lumber Co., 
of Cleveland, where he was in the yellow pine depart- 
ment. He had previous experience with the Vredenburg 
Lumber Co. of Vredenburg, Ala., and the J. B. Buck- 
walter Lumber Co. of Union, Miss. J. R. Harper, the 
secretary of the company, has been in the lumber busi- 
ness all his life and the three, tho comparatively young 
men, make a strong team. 

The Algonquin Lumber Co. operates two dimension 
mills and has several others under contract. A specialty 
is made of dimension, timbers and joists. 

The Soule Steam Feed Works, of this city, is building 
another grey iron foundry equal in capacity to the pres- 
ent foundry. E. F. Billington, secretary for the com- 
pany, states that the new foundry has been made neces- 
sary by the increased orders of the last year and that 
the output of the foundry will be doubled. The new 
building will be of steel construction. The company has 
many orders ahead and its only regret is that it did not 
build sooner, despite the increased cost of building ma- 
terial. : 


ESTABLISHES CONCENTRATION YARD IN 
SOUTH :; 





JACKSON, Miss. 

The Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. of Chicago has pur- 
chased the old Harris Bros.’ planing mill at this point, 
remodeled it, put in new and modern machinery and has 
started work with a large daily output. When work of 
remodeling is finished the daily output of the mill will 
be around 200,000 feet a day. A new sizer and four 
8S. A. Woods planers have been installed. This point 
will be used as a great concentration yard by the Paepcke- 


Leicht company, which already has contracted for the ~ 


output of a large number-of mills along the several rail- 
roads which enter this city. 

The Paepeke-Leicht company has two hardwood mills 
in the South, one at Greenville, Miss., and one in Ar- 
kansas, besides wide interests in the North. 





SHIP BUILDING GOES FORWARD RAPIDLY 
GULFPORT, MISss. 

Ready to sail Nov. 1 with a cargo of 500,000 feet or 
more of yellow pine lumber for Buenos Aires will be the 
Rosemary, creation of the Stuard Shipbuilding Co., of 
this city, and its first ship to be launched. It was placed 
in the water last week and the finishing touches are now 
being made preparatory for the loading. 

The Rosemary is a 1600-ton 4-masted vessel and one 
of the biggest sailing vessels to be built along the At- 
lantic coast this year. It was built at the Stuard yard 
on the Bayou Bernard at Hansboro, three miles north 
of Gulfport. It is the masterpiece of an old Austrian 
naval architect who learned his trade in Europe but had 
not had a chance in his yard here to build a ship worth 
while until he was given this contract. It is declared by 
Head Inspector Lang of the Government shipping service 
to be the best constructed sailing vessel he has seen in 
his more than forty years of service. 

Every piece of lumber in the Rosemary grew in the 
forests of Mississippi. Its keel is of white oak, stem 
and stern post of live oak, roof decking of yellow pine, 
juniper knees, black cypress frame and the rest yellow 
pine. Mr. Stuard bought the timber himself and shaped 
much of it in a mill especially constructed for the ship 
yard. The boat was built by day work, which further 
insured fine workmanship in construction. 

The Stuard Shipbuilding Co. expects to build two other 
sailing vessels as early as possible. J. F. Stuard, presi- 
dent of the company, is a widely known and respected 
timber man and his inspiration and management effected 
the organization of which he is now the head. He is 
said to be the first Gulf coast man to plan to build sail- 
ing vessels, tho his is not the first company to launch 
a bottom. 

Hunter, Benn & Co. and Henry Piaggio, both great 
southern lumber companies, are also busy building bot- 
toms. Manager J. W. Somerville of the Gulfport office 
of Hunter, Benn & Co. has just completed the building 
of a fine 3-masted vessel which has begun loading with 
a eargo for the Dutch West Indies. It has a capacity 
of 500,000: feet of lumber. Work has been begun on 
the building of a large 4-master. Hunter, Benn & Co: 
have orders for 20,000,000 ties for the French Govern- 











ment which they are unable to ship because of the scarcity 
of bottoms and the submarine risk. 

Henry Piaggio is building several bottoms at his yards 
in Moss Point and Pascagoula. Mr. Piaggio early con- 
ceived a big vision with relation to the ship building in- 
dustry and got busy in a big way. 

The L. N. Dantzler Co. is all equipped for building 
ships for the Government and has bid on six 3,000-ton 
vessels, a large contract but one which the Dantzler con- 
cern is most capable of handling because of its great 
lumber resources and experience. L. N. Dantzler, presi- 
dent of the company, early placed his services at the 
command of the Federal Shipping Board. 

FIFTY-ONE YEARS WITH ONE CONCERN 
KILN, MIss. 

At work every day of every week in the pattern shop 
of the Jordan River Lumber Co. at this place is a unique 
character who fifty-one years ago—in January, 1866— 
helped build the first sawmill on Jordan River and on 
the same spot where today stands the great modern mill 
of the Jordan River Lumber Co. He is Mariano Tra- 
viaca, an Austrian, who was born in 1840 in the prov- 
ince of Delmertia and who since young manhood, when 
he emigrated to America, has spent the whole of a long 
life in the sawmill industry with the Jordan River Lumber 
Co. The aged man is still a skilled workman. He makes 
the patterns for all the castings of the company foundry 
and each job is made with delicate care and jealousy for 
his reputation. And his simple expression of the creed 
that has ruled his life, as he told it to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative, is this: ‘‘I live for my 
work and my family and I do the best I know how.’’ 


A STAUNCH BELIEVER IN FOREST 
CONSERVATION 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

One of the best known pioneer lumbermen of the yellow 
pine industry in this section is W. 8. Tatum, president 
and general manager of the Tatum Lumber Co. of this 
city. Mr. Tatum has been in the game here since 1893, 
twenty-four years, and he has prospered despite all con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Tatum is probably best known because of his 
practice of conservation. He believes it a waste and 
poor economy from every standpoint to cut out the small 
trees. Since the skidder was brought into universal use 
in this section it has become the uniform practice, with 
few exceptions, to take everything out that will cut. Mr. 
Tatum believes this is wrong and that even if it did not 
destroy the timber for future generations that there is 
little gained by handling saplings from five to ten inches 
at the butt. 

In getting the logs to the spurs Mr. Tatum is careful 
that the trunks of young trees are not scarred so that 
fire and worms ean work to kill the tree. Tops of trees 
that are logged are dragged away from the growing 
trees left. 

In 1898 Mr. Tatum cut out a tract of timber that had 
not been touched since the great storm of 1832 de- 
stroyed all the large trees. He cut then only trees meas- 
uring sixteen inches at the top of a thirty-two foot log. 
In December, 1915, seventeen years later, he cut over 
this tract again and it was like virgin timber. In that 
seventeen years stumps and tops had disappeared, the 
forest had grown and there was nearly as much good 
timber as was cut seventeen years before. 

Mr. Tatum estimates the average growth of a longleaf 
yellow pine tree at about one inch in diameter in eight 
years, or eight rings to an inch. Of course the density 
of growth varies. He believes that the young tree ma- 
tures faster than the forest is thinned out. 

Mr. Tatum takes exception to the argument that the 
pine lands should be cut over in the immediate future 
and made available for farm lands. ‘‘I have three 
sons, the youngest 22, who will be old men _ before 
these lands are needed for agricultural purposes,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I think they are more valuable for grow- 
ing pine timber than for farming. Yellow pine is going 
fast. The area that will grow this timber is limited. 
And, with conservation now, two generations from now 
would see a plentiful supply of yellow pine still in this 
section whereas the present policy pursued will destroy 
the output for the most part in the next generation.’’ 











—— 


OX TEAM OWNER MAKES $190 IN A WEEK 
MENDENHALL, MISS. 

One ox team owner with assistant and driver made 
$190 for one week’s work recently hauling logs for a 
Government ship schedule being cut by the Gulledge Lum- 
ber Co., of this point. This company is paying $10 each 
for delivery of logs that will cut 14x 14, 45 and 48 feet 
long and as there are fifty-six pieces in a schedule 48 
feet in length and several other pieces 45 feet in length, 
it means a considerable extra cost to the Gulledge Lum- 
ber Co. to get out the order. President R. E. Gulledge 
does not mind it, however, for it is one of the sacrifices 
he is willing to make to help out Uncle Sam. 

As a result of this logger’s wage of $190 for a week 
(and he worked only five days) every ex-logger in the 
county is trying to get back into the game and make 
some big money. The logger who made the above sum 
hauled only nineteen logs in the five days. His expenses 
included the pay of a helper and a driver. He had to 
eut and trim his own logs and deliver them two miles 
beside the railroad spur. Conditions have been right 
to date for such work as it has not rained here since 
July. A heavy rain will put an end fo hauling the big 
logs, at least for a time. — - 


WILL BUILD NEW MILL IN SOUTH 


PICAYUNE, Miss. 

L. O. Crosby, widely known lumberman, has entere:! 
upon an endeavor that will put Picayune back on th 
map as a lumber shipping point. In connection with 
the Goodyear interests of Chicago, Mr. Crosby has pur 
chased the plant of the old Rosa Lumber Co. and 1,000, 
000,000 feet of timber. He will build a mill with a 
daily capacity of 300,000 feet a mile west of the pres 
ent plant in Picayune and work has been started laying 
out the ground for the building operations. It is hoped 
to have the mill ready for operation next April 1. Two 
single bands and a resaw will be the cutting equipment 
and the mill will run day and night. 

In the meantime Mr. Crosby is operating the old mil! 
of the Rosa’ Lumber Co. He has made many repairs, in 
stalled new machinery, and is turning out around 100,000 
feet a day. The output for the first two to four years 
is already contracted for, principally by the Illinois Cen 
tral and the International Harvester Co. 





MAKING EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS TO ITS 
THREE MILLS 


PELAHATCHEE, Miss. 

One of the biggest manufacturers of shortleaf pin: 
lumber in Mississippi is the Gammill Lumber Co., whic! 
has three mills in this territory. Stewart Gammill, « 
man of twenty-five years’ experience in the lumber in 
dustry, is president of each of the three individual com 
panies. They are the Gammill Lumber Co. at Pelahatchee, 
the New Deemer Manufacturing Co. at Deemer, Miss.. 
and the Mississippi Soft Pine Co. at Canton, Miss. Mr. 
Gammill is also vice president of the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co. of Millville, Ark. 

The Gammill interests acquired the mill at Deeme: 
Sept. 1, last, and bought the Canton mill about a yea 
ago from the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Co. Extensive 
improvements are being made at all three mills and within 
a short time they will be among the most modern in this 
section and turning out a cut of 100,000,000 feet a year. 

R. L. Nolan is general manager of the mill at Pela 
hatchee, and is widely recognized as a most capable execu 
tive. Under his direction new machinery is being in 
stalled. A new gang has just been erected in the saw 
mill to augment the band and cireular saws, while a 
latest model molder, a band resaw and edger have been 
installed in the planing mill to augment the three planers 
already in use there. 

The planing mill, loading shed and interior stocks 
sheds have all been remodeled. High roof, plenty of 
light, air and room are features of the planing mill. The 
loading shed is just in front and is a part of the planing 
mill and storehouse, and it is 700 feet long. It is curved 
in shape and the roof extends out over the cars being 
loaded, thus making it possible to load every piece of 
dressed stocks without a drop of water touching it. 

The capacity of the Pelahatchee mill is 125,000 feet 
daily. Stocks have been greatly reduced the last two 
or three months; in fact, 5,000,000 feet of lumber was 
shipped from this mill in August and 13,000,000 during 
the last three months. 

Improvements being made at the New Deemer mil 
include the installation of a band resaw. Two singl 
bands are also in use. It is interesting to note tha: 
about one-half the cut at the Deemer mill will be hard 
woods, thus enabling the Gammill interests to take ear 
of any kind of lumber business. 

Mr. Nolan is not only manager but secretary ani 
treasurer of the Gammill Lumber Co. at Pelahatchee. G 
P. Gammill is vice president. At the Canton mill A. Gam 
mill is vice president and general manager and J. R 
Smith is secretary and treasurer. G. P. Gammill is gen 
eral manager at Deemer. All are capable sawmill me: 
of long experience. 





IMPROVE MILL BY INSTALLING NEW 
EQUIPMENT 
HILLSDALE, Miss. 

Improvements are being made at the plant of th: 
Southern Lumber & Timber Co. at this point. Hollov 
blast grates are being fitted and live rolls have been or 
dered. Two ship schedules have been awarded this mil 
and it has given prompt service on every specification 
It has also furnished a quantity of lumber for canton 
ments. R. Batson is president of the company, N. P. 
Hatton secretary and sales manager, and W. H. Hatton 
general superintendent of operations. 


~An 


BUILDING LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE MILL 


BROOKHAVEN, MIss. 

S. M. Shrader and A. J. Shrader, jr., partners in the 
ownership of the Sunny South Lumber Co., of this city, 
are building a new mill fourteen miles southwest of 
Brookhaven which will be ready for operation Nov. 1. 
Longleaf yellow pine will be the principal cut at this 
mill. The Sunny South Lumber Co. has a modern planing 
mill at Brookhaven with a capacity of 150,000 feet, and 
twelve sawmills in that vicinity under contract. A new 
band edger has just been purchased for the planing 
mill for the manufacture of rift and quarter sawed 
flooring. This company manufactures yellow pine lum- 
ber of both the long and shortleaf variety. It makes a 
specialty of timbers, dimension, boards, molding, floor- 
ing, ceiling and finish, S. M. Shrader is sales manager 
and a man of eighteen years’ experience. A. J. Shrader, 
jr., is in charge of mill and timber operations. Both 
are able and conscientious men who take a pride in satis- 
fying their customers, 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


GOVERNMENT WILL INVESTIGATE LIVING 
CONDITIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The Council of National 
‘yefense has created a special board to investigate living 
onditions in war industrial communities. The board, 
vhich is headed by Otto M. Eidlitz, a New York building 
ontractor, will ascertain immediately to what extent 
eal capital in cities where influx of war workers has 
xeeeded available living quarters will combine with Gov- 
‘nment money to build houses and will also find out 
hat the exact cost of the necessary buildings will be. 
eeretary of War Baker said the council vested the board 
ith wide powers, and expects a report in ten days show- 
g each community’s needs and other local conditions. 
our other members of the board will be appointed to- 
orrow and it then probably will call on the Washington 
presentatives of the cities where conditions are known 
» be bad. 


TORY OF SALE OF OREGON PROPERTY DENIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 10.—Philip Buehner, head of the 

uehner Lumber Co., at North Bend, Ore., denied today 

at Buehner Lumber Co.’s holdings had been sold or were 

out to be sold to W. C. Slattery, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
vmerly of Portland, and associates or others, as has 
i cen persistently reported here. Denial from Mr, Bueh- 
1cr was obtained by long distance telephone from him at 
North Bend. ‘‘There is nothing to that story,’’ said 
Mr. Buehner, ‘‘I don’t know who started the rumor or 
\ho is authority for it.’’ 

Rumor was to the effeet that the deal ineluded saw- 
mill and timber on Coos Bay and vessels and that the 
consideration was in the neighborhood of $1,100,000. Mr. 
Ksuehner and his associates bought the property about a 
year ago from A. M. Simpson for $800,000. W. C. Slat- 
tery is said to have been here last week in connection 
with the rumored transaction. 








COAL SUPPLY PROSPECT NOT THREATENING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The fuel administrator 
tonight issued a statement that coal production in this 
country this year will exceed that of last year by 10 per- 
cent and the production of years ago by 23% percent. 
Dr. Garfield took his figures from the latest reports of 
the Geological Survey; these indicate an increase in pro- 
duction of 10 percent in both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. No figures are now at hand that show the increase 
in industrial development this year over last. Whether 
there is a real shortage in coal will depend largely on the 
extent of industrial development this year. 





GETS BIG ORDER FOR PILING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—The Georgia-Florida 
Kmergeney Bureau this week received an order for 99,601 
yellow pine piling 30 to 75 feet long for use in the con- 
struetion of the big fabricating yard for steel ships 
which is being constructed on Hog Island in the Delaware 
iver below Philadelphia. 

There was a disposition to divide this order with the 
Southern Pine bureau, which frankly stated that the 
Georgia-Florida was in position to give the Federal Ship- 
ping Board a better rate if it could handle all the busi- 
uess. The final decision was to give the entire order to 
the Georgia-Florida bureau, which already is shipping the 
piling, and which some time ago received a smaller order 
for piling for the smaller fabricating yard being built 
|v the Submarine Boat Co., at Newark, N. J. 





SECURES LARGE ORDER FOR PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 9—J. H. Burton & Co., of 
‘ew York City, recently have secured in open competition 
vith other important concerns an order for a lafge num- 
her of portable houses for shipment to France. On ac- 
‘ount of the urgency of the order and the demand for 
juick shipment the order has been divided among a num- 
ber of southern pine mills, among these being Hastman 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the J. L. Roper Lumber Co., 
Norfolk, Va. The first shipment of this material, which 
will go ready to be put together simply by bolting the 
various sections, will be made about the middle of Novem- 
ber from Mobile, and the Government will provide boats 
and make other shipments every three weeks thereafter 
until the entire order has been delivered. This first order 
will utilize many millions of feet of Nos. 1 and 2 common 
boards and piece stuff. 





ALLOT ORDERS FOR LUMBER AND TIMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 11—Orders were allotted 
today for a total of about 20,000,000 feet of lumber and 
timber for preliminary construction work at Hog Island, 
Pa., where the Government is establishing a big plant 
for building fabricated steel ships, approximately as 
follows: To the Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau, about 
8,000,000 feet of timber 12x12-inch and larger; to the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, about 9,000,000 feet 
of smaller stock; to the Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau, about 3,000,000 feet of smaller stock. 

The prices vary and are not available for publication. 
Quick delivery is wanted. That explains why the big 
stuff was allotted to the west Coast bureau. It was 
felt that delay in the production of ship schedules would 
probably follow allotment of orders for the big stock for 
Hog Island to southern mills, whose timbers have been 
commandeered by the shipping board. 

Many of the orders were placed with southern mills 
cutting ship schedules with a view to giving them a 
market for some of the small material they make inci- 


ae 


dentally while cutting ship schedules. Orders were also 
placed on a territorial basis with the several lumber 
trade emergency bureaus for 200,000 feet of lumber for 
each wooden theatre to be built at the several large military 
camps. Decisions are expected very soon from the lum- 
ber committee on the price of cantonment stock during 
the month beginning today, and from the shipping board 
on the question of an increased price for yellow pine 
lumber in the first 100 ship schedules placed with the 


Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 





WESTERN STRIKES APPARENTLY NEARING AN 
END 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 10.—The boycott of 10-hour lum- 
ber by the union carpenters working in Seattle ship yards 
was called off the first of the week, thus removing the 
last vestige of the lumber strike that has been hampering 
lumber operations in Washington since early in July. 
This boycott was the last dying effort of the union to 
cripple lumbering, but as a very small percentage of 
Washington lumber is used locally it had practically no 
ill effect on the lumber industry, but resulted in tying 
up ship building for the Government at a time when 
ships are badly needed. 

Apparently realizing the futility of further effort and 
influenced by the desire of the ship carpenters to return 
to work, Secretary of Labor Wilson was requested by his 
special representative in Seattle, Henry M. White, it is 
presumed at the instigation of J. G. Brown, head of the 
striking lumber workers, to wire Mr. Brown a request 
based upon patriotism that the workers call off the boy- 
cott, which was done immediately, after Mr. Brown re- 
ceived Secretary of Labor Wilson’s telegram. This saved 
the face of the strikers apparently and the men in the 
wooden ship yard are now endeavoring to secure their 
former jobs. The metal workers in both the steel and 
wooden ship yards are still out, however, and until they 
return wooden ship building can not be resumed as metal 
workers as well as carpenters are necessary in these 
plants. A Federal labor adjustment board is now hold- 
ing a hearing in Seattle in regard to the metal workers’ 
strike for higher wages and certain working conditions. 
Chairman Macey of this board is urging a resumption of 
work pending adjustment and it is likely the strikers will 
listen to this appeal. 

The I. W. W. continue to cause trouble in logging 
camps by striking on the job, but these tactics are grad- 
ually becoming less common and it is believed that as 
labor is becoming more plentiful normal conditions will 
be reached in the near future. Logs, however, will con- 
tinue to be searce until next spring. 





NORTHERN LOGGERS CONFER 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wausau, WIs., Oct. 11.—The second regular meeting 
of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association was held 
here today. Those in attendance spent much time in 
discussing matters of local interest. The need of an 
active loggers’ association has long been felt in this 
section and at this meeting it was determined that the 
association should be made a very active part of the log- 
ging activities of this part of the State. All of the 
loggers have many problems in common and these ean best 
be solved by a free and detailed discussion in open meet- 
ing. Loggers have just as many problems that need the 
united attention of all as have lumber manufacturers or 
retailers. The meeting was well attended and after a 
thoro discussion of the matters that were brought up 
such action as was necessary was taken. 


on 


DETERMINE TO REDUCE LUMBER PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—A committee of the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau, in conference here, has de- 
termined to reduce the price of cantonment lumber for 
future delivery an average of $1.25 a thousand feet, bring- 
ing it down to the level of the commercial market. The 
proposition will be formally submitted to the lumber 
committee of the Council of National Defense. 

In some instances the reduction is as high as $3 or $4, 
while on other items there is no reduction, making a gen- 
eral average of $1.25 a thousand feet. 

Southern pine men who participated in the conference 
included V. M. Scanlan, of Lamar, Miss.; F. L. Sanford, 
of Zona, La.; W. M. Cady, of McNary, La.; W. B. Pat- 
terson, of Mobile, Ala.; Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, 
Tex.; A. J. Peavey, of Emad, La., and M. L. Wuescher, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

It is understood that some of the other emergency 
bureaus are not disposed to meet the reductions proposed 
by the Southern Pine bureau. If the latter’s figures are 
approved by the lumber committee it doubtless will be 
difficult for the other bureaus to compete with southern 
pine without meeting them. 








WESTERN MANUFACTURERS DENY EM- 
BARGOING SHIPMENTS 


The trials of the lumber manufacturer are 
manifold. According to a telegram received 
Thursday from A. W. Cooper, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at 
least one jobber has been sending out circulars 
with a list of transit cars stating that western 
lumber manufacturers have placed an embargo 
on shipments of lumber to central and middle 
western consuming points. The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association desires to be quoted 
as authority for the statement that so far as 
the territory covered by the association is con- 
cerned the rumors that such embargoes exist are 
without foundation. 











ISSUE ORDERS COMMANDEERING AIRPLANF 
SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—Major Sligh said today 
that orders have been issued commandeering airplane 
spruce. He said the orders amount to actual commandeer- 
ing of spruce lumber requjred for airplane construction. 
Major Sligh found that some mills were cutting on old 
specifications and some on the new specifications. The 
board’s order has had the effect of requiring all mills to 
cut on the new specifications. Despite the recent flareur 
in the lumber end of the aircraft board, resulting in the 
resignation of E. T. Allen, Major Sligh declared thai 
everything is going swimmingly on the Coast now. 

The labor situation in the spruce lumber industry o 
the Coast continues very bad, according to Major Sligh 
It shows no definite signs of improvement. While Chai 
man Coffin some time ago spoke of taking hold of thay 
situation with a firm hand, Major Sligh said today that 
nothing definite has been done along that line. If spruce 
can not be secured in sufficient quantities substitutes wil 
be used, he said. 

So far as now appears, ali the lumber which will bk 
required as substitutes for spruce can be secured fron 
ash and fir, according to Major Sligh. 

The Aircraft Production Board has placed an orda 
with the Douglas Fir Bureau for 3,000,000 feet of select 
fir lumber at $55 a thousand feet, for use as wing beams 
in airplane construction. The British Government has 
placed an order for 8,000,000 feet for the same purpose 
and at the same price. 





LENSES AN URGENT GOVERNMENT NEED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Lumbermen who own 
high grade lenses can do the nation a real service by en- 
listing them in the army for use as ‘‘eyes’’ by American 
aviators. General Squier, chief signal officer, has issued 
a special appeal to owners of lenses to sell them to the 
Government. German lenses can no longer be secured. 
The Bureau of Standards is perfecting a substitute for 
German ‘‘crown barium’’ glass used for lenses and later 
will be able to meet Uncle Sam’s needs. Meanwhile, 
General Squier asks that wide publicity be given the fact 
that the aviation service needs hundreds of lenses. The 
need is declared to be immediate and of great impor- 
tance. 

‘* Airplanes are the eyes of the army and camera lenses 
are the pupils of the eyes,’’ declares General Squier. 
Owners of the required types are asked to notify imme- 
diately the photographie division of the Signal Corps, 
U. S. A., Mills Building Annex, Washington, D. C., of 
lenses of the following descriptions which they are willing 
to sell, stating price asked: 

Tessar anastigmat lenses made by Car! Zeiss, Jena, of 
a working aperture of F. 3.5 or F. 4.5, from 8% to 20 
inch focal length. Basuch and Lomb Zeiss tessars, F. 
4.5, from 8% to 20-inch focal length, Voigtlander Heliar, 
anastigmat lenses F. 4.5, 8% to 24-inch focal length. 
Practically all of the lenses of these types in America 
will be required, but the 84-inch lenses are most urgently 
needed. 





ROTARY GUM ASSOCIATION IN THIRD QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 10.—The third quarterly meet- 
ing of the Commercial Rotary Gum Association was held 
at the Hotel Chisca here yesterday, with fifteen members 
present. R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & McCowen 
(Ine.), presided, while John M. Pritchard, assistant see 
retary, performed his duties as usual. 

There was lively discussion thruout the day of trade 
conditions, inspection rules, sales code and other subjects 
of particular interest to the members. New inspection 
rules and sales code were adopted at the last meeting 
of this organization, but they were gone over very care- 
fully with a view to determining whether or not they met 
the requirements of the members. It was found that they 
were quite satisfactory. 

It was agreed that the present methods of compiling 
and disseminating information regarding the condition 
of the market, the amount of commercial rotary gum 
veneers on hand and other salient features were giving 
quite general satisfaction and were producing the best 
results possible. This organization is affiliated with the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the latter 
is looking after this phase of the work under the able 
direction of John M. Pritchard. The members declared 
that they would not; for any consideration, attempt to do 
business without the sort of information that is supplied 
thru this channel from time to time, and they are co 
operating more heartily than ever before in furnishing the 
data‘ for these reports. 

In discussing trade conditions it was pointed out that 
the market is in very healthy position, that there are 
orders enough to keep the plants of members going until 
the end of the year, that the outlook for 1918 is quite sat- 
isfactory and that prospects point to higher prices in the 
near future. Unusual emphasis was laid on two factors— 
the increasing scarcity of labor and inability to secure all 
the help necessary. All lumber and woodworking enter- 
prises are handicapped by these two conditions and it is 
emphasized that the cost of labor and material has ad- 
vanced more rapidly than veneers and that a further read- 
justment of values is therefore rendered necessary as a 
means of self-preservation. For this reason manufac 


turers of veneers expect still higher prices. 

The next meeting of the association will be the annual, 
which will be held the second Tuesday in January unless 
this organization joins with the other associations in 
Memphis and decides to hold its annual at a time that 
will fit in with the dates selected by them, 
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EASTERN FACTORY BUILDERS FAVOR CALCASIEU PINE 


Choice Longleaf Used in Slow Burning Construction Plants— Architects, Engineers and Others Enthusiastic in Praise of the 
Material—Its Use Extending—Has Insurance Companies’ Endorsement 


LOWELL, Mass., Oct. 8.—What is probably about the 
finest lot of longleaf southern pine mill timbers ever 
brought into this part of the country has been shipped 
by the Associated Calcasieu yellow pine mills to the 
Appleton Co. here, for construction work at its big tex- 
tile plant. Mill carpenters skilled by years of experience 
at their trade say that these big sticks of dense, resinous 
hard pine from the great forests of the Calcasieu dis- 
trict are the very best heavy structural lumber they ever 
have handled or seen put into any of the famous slow- 
burning, timber constructed factories of New England. 

The order was placed thru the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., of St. Louis, sales agent for the Louisiana Saw Mill 
Co., of Glenmora, La.; and two other members of the Cal- 
casieu group, the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., and 
the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., aided in filling 
the schedule. The Amasa Pratt Co., one of the leading 
retail lumber concerns of Lowell, acted as the representa- 
tive of the Appleton Co. in canvassing the southern pine 
mills able to supply the very choice grade of timbers de- 
sired and finally closing the contract with the Consoli 
dated Saw Mills Co. 

The splendid quality of the timber being delivered 
for this important building operation has aroused much 
interest in local textile mill circles. Several prominent 
architects and mill engineers have visited the plant of the 
Appleton Co. to inspect the quality of the lumber being 
shipped by the Calcasieu sawmills and compare it with the 
ordinary types of longleaf yellow pine, with which they 
are more familiar. 

This general interest among architects and mill engi- 
neers has been particularly aroused by the fact that the 
entire schedule of timbers, comprising 226,000 feet, was 
ordered under the ‘‘ Factory Mutual,’’ or ‘‘F. M.’’ speci- 
fications recommended by Fred J. Hoxie, special inspec- 
tor and insurance engineer with the inspection depart 
ment of the Associated Factory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, whose recent publications from his Boston 
(Mass.) headquarters on the prevention of dry rot in mill 
timbers have attracted so much attention among thie 
southern pine manufacturers of the country, as well as 
presenting a new and enlightened viewpoint to the archi- 
tectural experts who design this favored type of indus 
trial building. 

In this connection the plant here of the Appleton Co. 
presents what may prove to be a most important oppor 
tunity for the timber experts to study under actual 
service conditions the comparative merits of this very 
selected type of longleaf yellow pine, right alongside of 
the regular ‘‘merchantable’’ grade of longleaf yellow 
pine such as ordinarily is delivered under the accepted 
grading rules of the New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ 
Association in common with the grades recognized by a 
number of the southern pine mills themselves. 


Unique Opportunity Presented for Comparison 

This unique and valuable opportunity to add to the 
general knowledge of the properties and comparative 
value of the various grades of structural timbers is pre- 
sented thru the fact that the Appelton Co., when it was 
decided some months ago to rebuild parts of the exten- 
*-« nlant and to construct additions, began the work with 
icuyleaf yellow pine timbers bought in the open market 
under tne regular ‘‘merchantable’’ specifications. It 
was not until a short time ago that the officials of the 
company became interested in Mr. Hoxie’s recommenda- 
tions of the special selected grade of longleaf southern 
pine such as the Southern Pine Association is now urging 
under the trade name ‘‘Select Structural.’’ They de- 
cided after a careful investigation that it would be 
cheaper in the end to pay a generous bonus, if necessary, 
to secure this choice grade for the completion of the 
plant. 

Up to the time of the change in the timber specifica- 
tions there had been completed two sections of the plant, 
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This timber, selected at random from among those delivered 
by the Calcasieu group of southern sawmills, is stated by 
the engineer in charge and by the superintendent of con- 
struction to be the very finest stick of southern pine they 
ever have seen in this part of the country in all their long, 
practical experience. 












measuring, respectively, 70 by 181 feet, and 90 by 50 
feet. The former is six stories high and the latter five 
stories. These are of the well known type of heavy mill 
construection—thick outside walls of brick, heavy wooden 
beams and plank floors, a plank roof and an exposed roof 
surface of tar and gravel, the floor and roof timbers hav- 
ing all been purchased under the ‘‘merchantable’’ speci- 
fication. 

The sections of the plant upon which the company has 
the work practically completed measure, respectively, 47 
by 152 feet, and 80 by 85 feet. It is in these sections 
that the splendid Caleasieu longleaf yellow pine timbers 
of the ‘‘F. M.’’ grade were used. More construction 
work is to be done later and here, too, the Appleton Co. 
intends to build with the ‘‘F. M.’’ grade of longleaf 
yellow pine timbers such as the associated Caleasieu saw- 
mills have supplied. 

Right here it should be said that this first purchase of 
very selected longleat yellow pine timbers by the Apple- 
ton Co. was something of an experiment. A statement to 
that effect was frankly made to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who spent a number of most in- 











(Left) C. Frank Dupee, engineer for the Appleton Co. mills. 
He says that he has never in his life seen a finer lot of 
southern pine than that shipped to his company from the 
Caleasieu Mills. (Right) Blanchard E. Pratt, treasurer-sec- 
retary of the Amasa Pratt Co., Lowell, whose negotiations 
with the Appleton Co. resulted in the sale by the Consoli- 
dated Sawmills Co., of St. Louis, of Factory Mutual grade 
of longleaf yellow pire. 


teresting hours looking over the piles of Calcasieu tim- 
bers, the mill buildings in which the lumber was used and 
studying the methods of preparing and handling it. 

That the experiment is a great success is amply demon- 
strated by the fact it is planned to use this high grade 
of longleaf yellow pine in future building operations by 
the company. Credit for the fact that the experiment is 
a great success is due to the splendid co-operation of the 
progressive lumbermen back of the yellow pine mills 
associated in the Caleasieu group, and to the painstaking 
care of their skillful imspectors in passing for the ship- 
ment to Lowell only those very dense, resinous timbers 
which are prescribed by Mr. Hoxie’s ‘‘F. M.’’ grade, or 
would be passed as select structural under the new rules 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

Slightly different from the ordinary. type of heavy 
timber mill construction is that being used here. In- 
stead of the regular wooden columns with the post cap 
and pintle form of column connection, cast iron columns 
are being used. The variation, as explained to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative by C. Frank 
Dupee, architect in charge of the construction, is merely 
to save space. The iron columns in the first story of a 
6-story section are 714 inches in diameter; in the second 
story they are 7 inches in diameter, and the size con- 
tinues to be reduced one-half inch. in each upper story 
until the cast iron columns supporting the roof are only 
five inches in diameter. In this way, he explained, sev- 
eral hundred feet of floor space were provided above 
what would be available had the necessarily larger 
wooden columns been installed. These cast iron columns 
form a direct and continuous support to the roof; the 
base of each column setting into a socket at the top of 
the next column below. The wooden floor beams rest 
against the columns on iron timber plates which are cast 
as an integral part of the top each column, the end of the 
beam being bored out to fit snugly around the base of 
the column supporting the next story above. The ends of 
any two beams meeting at a column, therefore, form a 
direet contact on the timber plate extending around the 
top of the column, and looking upward from the ground 
the columns appear to be one round piece of metal from 
the foundation to the roof, passing thru close fitting holes 
in = floor beams as does thread thru the eye of a 
needie. 

The exterior ends of the floor beams are fire eut and 
the long side extends about one foot into the brick wall, 
resting upon a broad timber plate of cast iron built 
directly into the thick wall. These timber plates have a 
transverse lip, cast in the iron at a slight angle to the 
axis of the wall, and the under side of each wall beam is 
grooved to fit over this lip. Wedges driven into the 
groove from each end of the lip hold the beams firmly 
in position, The advantage of this, as explained by Mr. 


Dupee, is that in event of a fire a beam could drop o 
of the wall without prying the wall out of plumb, o 
perhaps actually shattering it, as surely would result i 
ease the end of the beam were sawn square instead o: 
being fire cut at an angle extending in from the end o 
the upper surface a distance equivalent to one-half o 
the vertical thickness of the timber. Should the wate 
sprinkler system fail thru any mischance to arrést a fir¢ 
and the flames should spread sufficiently to cause a floo 
beam to fall, the lip on the timber plate in the wall woul: 
act as a fulerum and the beam would drop out withou 
doing the slightest damage to the wall itself. In othe: 
words, it would be quite practical to burn out a sectio 
of the mill without affecting the strength of the rest o 
the building or even damaging it at all. 


Dimensions Baced on Safety 


The floor beams are all 14 inches by 16 inches, an 
the length of the bays between columns ranges in dit 
ferent sections of the mill from 22 feet to 26 feet, 11! 
inches. The roof beams are all 12 inches by 14 inch¢ 
in diameter. The height of the columns varies from 1] 
feet and 2 inches on the lower story to 13 feet and 
inches in the upper stories. The building is designed t 
carry a live load of 150 pounds to the square foot an 
the factor of safety is 4, according to Mr. Dupee’ 
figures. It would seem, however, that clear, soun 
beams of such dense lumber as this, and of the dime: 
sions stated above, have considerably more structura 
strength than is indicated by Mr. Dupee’s figures. A 
tho unusual care was exercised in selecting the lumb« 
for the beams of the mill sections now under construc 
tion, much less expensive lumber was used for floors ani! 
roof, and it was not treated with preservatives. Th 
floors ‘are of ordinary shortleaf North Carolina pine, 
3-inch plank laid directly across the beams and splined. 
The surface floors are all of a good grade of maple. 
%-ineh thick. The roof plank are a cheap grade of ye! 
low pine, tongued and groove !, and 21% inches thick. A 
regular Barrett specification tar and gravel roof is laid 
upon these planks. The foundations are of concrete. 
In the concrete floor of the basement are laid chestnut 
sereeds, and a floor of chestnut plank is spiked to thes: 
sereeds. The floors in all of the basements of the plant 
are of chestnut, in fact, and altho some sections are so 
cool and moist that it would seem that the atmospher 
must be very close to the dewpoint, Mr. Dupee states 
that there has been no trouble from development o! 
fungi and that he does not expect any trouble from di 
eay despite the fact that the chestnut planks and th: 
chestnut screeds are untreated. 


Best Timber Seen in Twenty Years 


The New England Concrete Construction Co. is build 
ing these additions for the Appleton Co. and doing it 1 
a conunission basis. Its superintendent of constructio 
is Robert A. Warnock, of Lowell. He is enthusiastic i) 
his praise of the excellent timber being delivered by th 
Caleasieu mills. ‘‘This is the best yellow pine timber: 
I have seen in more than twenty years’ experience « 
some of the most carefully constructed mill buildings ii 
this part of the country,’’ Mr. Warnock declared to tho 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘‘It 
all splendid stuff. Look at that piece,’’ said he, poi 
ing to an especially fine specimen of the best the Ami 
ican yellow pine forests produce. ‘‘No sapwood at : 
and no knots. All clear, sound, dense hard pine, a» | 
just oozy with rosin. Notice how fine and even t! 
grain is, and what an unusually large percentage of t! 
growth rings is dark summerwood. That wood wii! 
stand up under almost anything. It is good for ce 
turies. I don’t wonder the sawmills have branded eve 
stick with their name and trademark. I should thi 
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Transverse section of some of the Calcasieu timbers. Note 
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nis illustration shows how the 2-inch shortleaf splined 
plank are laid on the heavy 14x16-inch Calcasieu timbers. 
When this surface has been covered with a service floor of 
maple the machinery is removed from the adjoining section 
of the old mill, shown in the background, and placed in 
operation while the builders are still at work above. 


they might well be proud of it. A stick of lumber such 
as one of these timbers is surely a mighty good adver- 
tisement.’? j 

In taking the representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN over the buildings under construction and also 
tlru the sections already completed with the timbers 
bought under the ‘‘merchantable’’ specifications, Mr. 
Warnock called particular attenticn to the fact that 
some of these large beams, 14 by 16 inches in diameter, 
were already sagging a bit under their load. It also 
wis noticeable that there was more vibration under the 
tremendous strain of the heavy, speeding looms and 
spinning machines than there should have been. Then 
returning to the completed stories of the newer sec- 
tions, where the Caleasieu timbers are being used, Mr. 
Warnock pointed out that every beam was as straight 
as a plumbline; while the vibration was hardly percep- 
tible. 

In the earliest section of the rebuilt wing, that com- 
pleted about three or four years ago, six stories high and 
70x181 feet, it was noticed that some form of fungi was 
developing on the under surface of the second floor. 
The floor appeared to be infected somewhat more than 
the yellow pine beams. The fungus resembled Merulius 
lacrymans, and probably that is what it is, inasmuch 
as Mr. Warnock stated that he had noticed small 
patches of the same appearance when the lumber was 
delivered, and timber experts have previously stated in 
the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that where 
Merulius lacrymans is found in a mill building it is 
nearly always beeause the lumber was infected with 
that fungus when it arrived from the sawmill. The 
section referred to is used for weaving and the humidity 
is maintained at 80 percent by artificial means. It was 
noticeable that the discoloration of the fungus was 
most evident at places where nearby cold water pipes 
or other influences were apt to lower the temperature, 
thus raising the relative humidity and bringing the air 
in that immediate vicinity nearer to the dewpoint; in 
other words, providing the moisture absolutely neces- 
sary for the life and development of any dry rot fungus, 

in this connection it might be stated that Mr. Dupee 
plans hereafter to heat the entire plant to 115 degrees 

ver Sundays, as recommended by Mr. Hoxie, thus driv- 





ing out any surplus moisture and minimizing any danger 
of trouble from dry rot. 

One very interesting incident which shows that the 
Caleasieu timbers now being used are quite free from 
any fungus infection was noticed in the uncovered al- 
leyway where the lumber had been piled on arrival. A 
large Calcasieu timber, among the first to be delivered, 
lay there exposed to the weather and beside it and in 
actual contact was another piece of hard pine delivered 
about the same time for another purpose. The second 
stick of lumber showed signs of infection, but the stick 
of Caleasieu, altho exposed to identical conditions, was 
as clean as a whistle. 

Martin F. Reid, of Arlington, Mass., the assistant 
superintendent of construction and in charge of the 
carpentry work, was quite as enthusiastic as Mr. War- 
nock about the excellent quality of the lumber delivered 
by the Caleasieu mills for the beams. ‘‘The best hard 
pine I’ve handled since I began years ago as an appren- 
tice carpenter,’’ said Mr. Reid, ‘‘and most of the people 
I have built for have been pretty particular about get- 
ting good lumber, especially when it is to carry such a 
heavy load as do the floor beams in a cotton mill.’’ 


Novel Boring Apparatus Used 


Mr. Reid has introduced a very interesting appar- 
atus for use in boring out the ends of the beams to fit 
around the cast iron columns. ‘‘The old way,’’ he said, 
‘¢took about one and a half hours of work with an elec- 
tri¢ boring machine and then quite a lot of hand work 
with chisel and mallet was necessary to smooth up the 











(Left) Robert A. Warnock, superintendent of construction 
for the New England Concrete Construction Co., at the 
Appleton Co. job in Lowell, Mass. He says the Calcasieu 
timbers delivered here are the best longleaf yellow pine he 
has seen in his experience of more than twenty years in 
building heavy timber mill constructed structures. (Right) 
Martin F. Reid, assistant superintendent and in charge of 
the carpentry work. After a generation of work on some 
of the biggest jobs in the country he says “Calcasieu is the 
best yet.” 


bore properly.- With this machine my men can bore 
two beams an hour. I understand there are only two 
other machines like this in the country.’’ 

The apparatus referred to clamps to the end of the 
beam to be bored. The knives can be set for whatever 
size bore is desired, varying in this instance from 7*%- 
inch diameter to a 54-inch diameter, according ty 
whether it is a first floor beam where the 74-inch iron 
columns are set, or for the top story. One workman 












Workmen boring out the ends of Calcasieu timbers for the 
iron columns with an apparatus of which there are said to 
be only two or three in the country. 


another slowly turns down the screw which lowers the 
knives with a steady pressure. 

A platform was built in the mill yard under the di- 
rection of Mr. Warnock and Mr. Reid, equipped with 
rollers that may be raised or lowered with a lever at 
will of the operator, and a big circular saw. A care- 
fully planned system of marks on the platform is ar- 
ranged so that one of the big beams can be run on over 
the raised rollers, the marks indicating where the lever 
should be thrown to drop the rollers and leave the beam 
in position for sawing. This saves a great deal of meas- 
uring, as there are a number of different beam lengths 
in the building schedule and each must be trimmed to 
exact size, and the fire cut must be made at a certain 
specified angle on the sticks to go in the wall bays 
where one end rests in the brick exterior wall. The 
beam lays stationary on the platform during the sawing, 
the operator pulling another lever which throws the 
saw forward to eat its way swiftly along the desired 
line. 

After showing and explaining all of these interesting 
things, Mr. Reid said: 

Hard pine, if it’s good hard pine, is a wonderful wood. 
There’s none better for heavy mill construction. Its strength 
is immense and it will stand up under conditions which 
would be too much for many other materials. When we 
pulled away some of the old portions.of the mill to put up our 
new buildings we found some pieces of hard pine buried under 
eight feet of dirt. Apparently they had been used in repair 
work a number of years ago. Altho under eight feet of dirt 
and exposed to the dampness of the canal which flows only 
a short distance away this hard pine was still as sound and 
O. K. in every way as it ever had been; but this Calcasieu 
branded hard pine we are getting now is the best I ever have 
seen. 

Mr. Warnock mentioned the fact that he had secured 
copies of Mr. Hoxie’s reports on southern pine and he 
appeared very familiar with Mr. Hoxie’s theories of 
grading structural lumber and his suggested rules for 
the ‘‘F. M.’’ quality. He confessed ability to tell at a 
glanee whether any particular piece of southern pine 
would pass the ‘‘F. M.’’ grade. Said he: 


turns the handle which revolves the boring knives and w Last year before we began to get this Calcasieu brand of 




















(Left) View of second story showing method of construction. 


feet. The flooring plank, the under surface of which can be seen at the top of the picture, 
shown at the left is that of one wing of the old mill which is being torn down by sections as fast as t 
Calcasieu timbers for future generations of use as floor beams in the remodeled plant of the Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass. 








best longleaf yellow pine, 14x16 inches, and range in length from around 22 feet to more than 26 
lie Mag gt Aagle w4 are Sinch North Forclina pine, and are covered with a maple surface flooring. The brick wall 


he new structure is completed. 


(Right) Skilled workmen preparing some of the 
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hard pine, some pretty poor stuff was coming along. I had 


to reject a lot of it. It was light, coarse stuff and some of it 
was beginning to rot. The order was placed thru a Lowell 
lumber dealer and it called for merchantable hard pine. He 
thought it was good enough to pass this grade but I didn’t 
and I rejected every stick that didn’t look right. Now I 
wish I had rejected more of it. Adopting this special “F. 
M.” grade for heavy mill constructed buildings is one of the 
best things you lumbermen ever did. It’s going to help you 
and it helps us builders. You can make that just as strong 
as you want to. 

Altho well informed on Mr. Hoxie’s theories and quite 
familiar with the requisites of his ‘‘F. M.’’ grade, these 
building experts did not know much about the recently 
revised grading rules of the Southern Pine Association. 
The fact that the association’s select structural grade 
very closely corresponds with Mr. Hoxie’s ‘‘F. M.’’ 
grade was news. 

Branding of Timbers Creates Favorable Impression 

The careful branding of every stick of Calcasieu 
timber has created a most favorable impression here. 
The thought expressed is that when a sawmill pro- 
prietor brands his lumber with his company’s name and 
trademark it is because he is proud of it, will stand 
back of it, maintain the same high standard from year 
to year, and under no circumstances would permit a 
stick of poor timber to slip in with a lot of select 
branded stock. 

That is the way C. Frank Dupee, the Appleton Co.’s 
mill engineer, looks at it. He is intensely gratified that 
the treasurer and general manager of his company, 
Alexander G. Cumnock, had the farsighted intelligence 
to change the company’s timber specifications, altho it 
meant a considerable sum of money. Mr. Dupee, whose 
home is in Lowell, is young in years but old in expe- 
rience, and he has a very high standing in his profes- 
sion. Above all things he is progressive and makes it 
a point to keep right up to the minute on the latest dis- 
coveries and practice of the mill engineering profession. 
So when the question of the proper grading of longleaf 
yellow pine for structural strength and dry rot resist- 
ance began to be agitated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and other leading authorities Mr. Dupee was im- 
mediately interested and followed closely the authorita- 
tive reports as they were made public. He is thoroly 


convinced that lumber should be graded on its physical 
characteristics rather than in accordance with botan- 
ical species, and thus be placed on the same positive and 
scientific basis as steel, concrete and other competing 
building materials. 

Of the quality of the lumber he received, Mr. Dupee 
said: 

It is most satisfactory. I couldn't ask for any better. I 
am sure that it will give us splendid service. The original 
yellow pine we were getting for our work here was light in 
weight and very ‘coarse grained. It appeared to be weak. I 
doubted if some of the timbers delivered in the first lot would 
have been strong enough to carry the necessary load, and they 
were sent back. Some of these sticks were a little rotten at 
the center of the ends when they were delivered by the lum- 
ber company. We decided to buy yellow pine of the factory 
mutual grade recommended by Mr. Hoxie with which to com- 
plete the operation. The “F. M.” grade selects the lumber by 
its physical characteristics and the buyer knows positively 











An exterior view of the partly completed mill building of the 
Appleton Co. at Lowell, Mass., which will be 152 feet long. 
Beyond are seen two other completed portions, 70x181 feet 
and 90x50 feet respectively. 


what he is getting. We placed an order for 226,000 feet of 
this “F. M.” grade. 

No less pleased with the service of the Associate 
Caleasieu sawmills than the construction superinten:'- 
ents and the mill engineer, Mr. Dupee, was the Lowei! 
lumber merchant thru whom the sale was made. He is 
Blanchard E. Pratt, treasurer ard secretary of the 
Amasa Pratt Co. Speaking of how the order was place:, 
he said: 

When the Appleton Co. decided to use “F. M.” longleaf ye'- 
low pine we submitted the schedule to several southern mills 
We asked for bids on ‘‘merchantable” yellow pine as well 25 
“FR. M.” grade. Out of six bids submitted the lowest cam. 
from the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., of St. Louis. We we: 
satisfied that the Consolidated Saw Mills Co. had the so: 
of lumber we wanted and thru the Associated Calcasieu mil! 
could deliver it promptly. So it got the order. It has delivers 
splendid stock that is most satisfactory in every way. I at 
sure that it will give the very best possible service to th 
Appleton Co. While we are paying considerably more for 
than prices quoted for the merchantable grade, we feel tha 
we have made a geod investment. There have been som» 
other lots of “F. M.’’ yellow pine delivered here in Lowell f: 
mill construction work recently, but none better than thi 
Calcasieu timber the Appleton Co. is getting. 

In a further conversation with Mr. Dupee concernin 
his decision to use low grade yellow pine roof plank, w 
treated, and North Carolina pine floor plank, he sai 
that he was positive there would be no trouble with hi 
material thru the possibility of development of dry ro’ 
He believed that the roof would be all right becaus» 
the upper floors will be used for purposes which do n 
require the excessive humidities of the lower storie. 
As for the floor plank, he said that they were boun 
to wear out thru regular and constant usage and hav 
to be replaced from time to time, so that it would be a 
unnecessary expense to specify the same choice materi«| 
as is being used for the floor and roof beams. 

Since the Appleton Co. switched to the ‘‘F. M. 
grade of longleaf yellow pine and found the Caleasieu 
brand of timbers so satisfactory, the Lowell Machine 
Shops have started on an extensive building operatio: 
and will also specify ‘‘F. M.’’ timbers exclusively. In 
fact, present indications are that the ‘‘F. M.’’ or the 
Southern Pine Association’s select structural grade will 
be the regular standard with Lowell mill engineers 
hereafter. 





WORK OF MAKING SOLDIERS GOES ON APACE 


HOW A ROOKIE ASSIMILATES CAMP LIFE 


Late last month a contingent of twenty-two young men 
from Chicago, after having had special training course 
at the University of Chicago, left for San Antonio, Tex., 
for service in the ordnance supply department of the 
United States Army. One of these has written to the 
manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of his impres- 
sions. His letter, of special interest as showing the 
routine of camp life, is here reproduced: 

Received the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just as I was putting 
the date on this letter. Was certainly glad to get it. 

My first week’s experience as a “servant of the people’ has 
been very interesting. I was among the first four men to get 
here and it looks as I may get in line for advancement. The 
arsenal is a beautiful spot in a picturesque city. No manu- 
facturing is done here, but all sorts of repairing, both light 
and heavy. We are thus given plenty of chance to learn 
parts of things ; for example, the Lewis machine gun, the Colt 
automatic, rifles, mess kits, and so on, ad infinitum. We 
work, too, in the storage warehouses, learning how things 
are stored, the requisition system, the bin tag system, sym- 
bolizing and other paper work. We are investigating and 
“chasing down” the work of the company supply officers—the 
top sergeant, the supply and mess sergeants. Next week we 
start a series of lectures on a variety of things, such as “first 
aid,” “military courtesy,” “articles of war,’ ‘army corre- 
spondence,” “theory and practice of high explosives” and, 
last but not least, the French language. We are now en- 
gaged in a series of vaccinations. My first one apparently 
did not “take,” but doubtless the next one will. The eating 
is surpassing good, excepting that I can’t get used to army 
breakfasts. No cream nor bowls of sugar are aJlowed for our 
coffee or our oatmeal. 

I append a typical day of work: 

Reveille at 6. Preliminary setting up exercises. Mess. 
One-half hour of French. One-half hour to sweep out under 
bunks, shave, arrange things in shipshape order. From then 
on we work in the shops or attend lectures, drill, calisthenics 
(every day), do special duties around barracks. The bar- 
racks are very comfortable, light, airy and not bad looking. 

We certainly have a fine captain, a West Point man, class 
of 710, named Hayes. He is a splendid type of army man 
and a gentleman in every particular. 

The only thing amiss is the society of the gentle sex, so 
called, who should have a place in every youth’s life. I am 
to be introduced to two of them on special occasions this 
week end. But if you know a San Antonio family with a nice 
young lady in it for Heaven’s sake write me about it. 

We are allowed each evening off, also Saturday afternoons 
and all day Sunday. We must be in bed, however, every night 
at 11. f you come in late you are arrested by the sentry, 
and there’s no dodging him, because he and other ones are 
stationed all over the place. Sure would be glad to hear 
from you. 





Another young man, son of a prominent Chicago lum- 
berman, has written interestingly to his father of the 
training he is undergoing at Fort Sill, Okla. In part he 
says: 


Nothing new last week except our gas course. We devote 
two hours every afternoon to this subject, one hour to a 
lecture and one to practical instruction. In the practical 
instruction, we practice putting on the mask (an art in 
itself), walking with them on, best methods of cleaning, 
inspection etc. Everyone must be able to put on his mask 
in six seconds. The first time we tried, it took us fifteen but 
we are now getting down to the mark. 

Wednesday and Thursday afternoons we were “gassed,” 
first by lachrymatory then by an asphyxiation gas. In each 
case we were sent thru the gas house containing a diluted 
form of gas to observe its smell and effects and then we 
spent five minutes in, with our masks on. We are taught 
the different kinds of gas used, the method of their use and 
their effect on the body of the victim. Gas is being used 
more and more over there, so this is quite an important 
branch of study. This is just a starter, but it gives you 
a pretty fair idea of what is what, in gas. 

Our bayonet work is coming along well. We start indi- 
vidual combat next week with wooden rifles, masks and 
plastrons, that is when the fun begins as we have fights with 
each other, two and three against one and group combats 
of four on a side. Later in the course we practice “cleaning 
up” formation and have fights with other groups. We and 
the grenadiers work together in this, as both grenadiers 
and bayonet men are included in the make up of the “mop- 
pers up” party. 

In addition to our work with the rifles, we are taught 
various kicks, holds etc. We call this “infighting.” I 


now know how to meet a lively thrust from above and be- 





low, breaking the knife arm, three blocks to the fist to the 
jaw, four ways of breaking a man’s arm, three of his ankles 
and two holds for breaking his back and the way to break 
a strangle hold. 

In addition I know several trips ete., and can place a 
kick with the speed and precision of a mule (and the kick 
is no mean blow with heavy hobnail boots on). After the 
war I shall be invaluable as a bouncer. 

A brother of this young man is in service on the French 
front and in a recent letter from Verdun said: 

About 1100 Boche prisoners marched thru here yesterday 
evening about 6 o’clock. They were all a pretty poor look- 
ing bunch but I guess that can be accounted for by the fact 
that they have been in the trenches quite a while, and also 
that the pick of the German troops is up in Flanders, but 
the thing that impressed me most was that they were either 
very young (about nineteen or under) or else they didn’t 
look like soldiers—men with glasses and men who looked like 
professors. Most of their faces looked very unhardened 
as if they had not been in a very long time. They must be 
nearing the end of their rope. 





~~ 


FOREST REGIMENT STILL RECRUITING IN 
WEST 

San FrANcIsco, Oct. 8.—Rapid progress is being made 
in recruiting additional men for Maj. 8. O. Johnson’s 
battalion of the 20th Regiment (Forest) at the head- 
quarters of the lumbermen’s recruiting committee, 610 
New Call Building, this city. Most of the officers recom- 
mended have received their commissions and some have 
already left for Washington. Major Johnson wired 
from Washington, Oct. 4, that he needed 250 additional 
men within the next week, and since then small detach- 
ments have been sent East daily. Capt. Walter duB. 
Brookings, of the C. & O. Lumber Co., this city, has 
just left for Washington, and Second Lieut. Maurice L. 
Johnson, of S. O. Johnson’s San Francisco office, leaves 
tomorrow. After a very short period of training at the 
American University, District of Columbia, the new offi- 
cers and their men are expected to leave for France. It is 
understood that three companies, of 250 men each, will 
comprise Major Johnson’s battalion. 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMEN COMMISSIONED 
AS OFFICERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 8.—A number of well known 
Portland lumber and timber men have left here recently 
to aid Uncle Sam swat the kaiser. One of the latest is 
H. D. Langille, the well known timber dealer, who has 
been commissioned a major in the 20th Engineers, the 
crack foresters’ regiment now assembling at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Langille, besides handling timber, was 
president of the Timber Faller & Cutter Co., with offices 
in the Northwestern Bank Building here. For a num- 
ber of years he was manager here for the firm of J. D. 
Lacey & Co. L. H. Adams will have charge of the busi- 
ness of the Timber Faller & Cutter Co. during Mr. 
Langille’s absence. 

George H. Kelly is another well known lumberman, 
or rather former lumberman, who has entered the service 
of the Government. He also has been commissioned a 
major in the same regiment as Mr. Langille and has 
received orders to report at Washington at once. It was 
because of his knowledge of the lumber business that 
Mr. Kelly was chosen for the present service. With his 
brother, John Kelly, and Robert A. Booth, he started a 
sawmill years ago which grew into the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. at Eugene, one of the largest sawmill proposi- 
tions on the Pacific coast. He worked in the woods and 
in the mill from the bottom and learned every angle of 
the business. A few years ago he withdrew from the 
Booth-Kelly company and came to Portland. He is a 
member of the Port of Portland commission, a director 


of the Northwestern National Bank and has many other 
large interests. His son, John, is first lieutenant of one 
of the army engineer corps, and is presumably now in 
France. 





FOREST REGIMENT FILLING UP RAPIDLY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—When this dispateh wis 
written upward of 1200 of the first 1500 enlisted men 
required for the first two battalions of the 20th Engi 
neers (Forest) had arrived at American University Park, 
on the outskirts of this city, for preliminary training. 
About 200 enlisted men, who have received considerable 
training and many of whom are non-commissioned offi 
cers or in line for promotion, already have been trans 
ferred to a military post in New Jersey, where they will 
train other recruits. 

About 1,000 enlisted men are now in the camp her 
taking the places of the men of the First Forest Regi- 
ment (10th Engineers), which organization is reporte:| 
as having arrived safely in France, according to cable 
advices that have been received in Washington. Charlvs 
Lathrop Pack, president of the American Forestry <As- 
sociation, tonight issued a statement making the definiie 
announcement of the regiment’s arrival in France. Sim- 
ilar information was secured elsewhere, altho no formal 
announcement had been made by the Government up to 
the time this dispatch was written. 

Col. W. A. Mitchell, commanding the 20th Engineers, 
said today that about sixty of the commissioned office's 
required for the big regiment already have been a»- 
pointed or transferred from other organizations. Colonel 
Mitchell maintains an office in the War Department, but 
spends most of his time at the camp. 

Enlisted men are coming in now in large numbers. ©: 
Sunday about 200 arrived at one time from the midd!: 
Western States. They arrive in civilian’s clothing, an: 
the variety in tastes is about as great as the number o° 
men. Some are well dressed and others look as if th: 
had just stepped out of the woods after a hard day’ 
work onto the train which brought them to the nation 
capital. 


USING WOMEN FOR BOX FACTORY WORK 


Botsr, Ipawo, Oct. 8.—The demand for fruit boxe 
in this section has been very great this year and with th 
labor shortage it has been impossible to obtain enoug)) 
men and boys for the work in the box factory of the 
Boise Payette Lumber Co. at Barber, Idaho. Conse 
quently the employment of women and girls was turne:! 
to and a number have been employed for several weeks, 
carrying shooks and doing other light work. 

The box factory of the company is running night ani 
day, but the women and girls are used only on the day 
shift. The women hired are the wives and sisters 0! 
men already working in the lumber company’s plant 
and the company has arranged a rather unusual schedule 
for them to work by. The women go to work fifteen 
minutes later both in the morning and at noon than the 
men, and quit fifteen minutes earuer. This arrange- 
ment cuts an hour from the day and gives them a bit 
of time to attend to home affairs if necessary. 

The women are giving excellent satisfaction and all 
concerned are pleased with the experiment. 








Durinc 1915, cabinet goods in the rough were ex- 
ported from Bahia, Brazil, to the United States to the 
value of $11,779, but the shortage of tonnage was so 
great in 1916 that none of this kind of lumber was ex- 
ported. 
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PATRIOTISM IS COMMI 


The young man who gives his life in defense of his country affords 

he finest possible example of the community spirit. To organize the 
nited States on a military basis, to transform its civilians into soldiers, 
merely to nationalize the community spirit. The soldier who dies in 
ittle can, of course, derive no benefit from the victory won with his 
ood; he gives his life for the benefit of his fellows, for the benefit of 
isterity—in behalf of the public welfare. There can be no selfishness 
: devotion of that sort. 

There can be no such thing as a nation whose citizens are devoted 

holly to their own selfish pursuits; and the strength of every nation is 
vroportionate to the contributions that are made by its citizens to the 
; ublic welfare. 

Devotion to the public service nearly always involves personal sacrifice, 

id generally the value of that service is proportioned to the magnitude 
of the sacrifice. Today we find thousands of the country’s ablest men 
eiving to the nation of their time and their abilities without hope of per- 
sonal reward, That is the community spirit that has outgrown all nar- 
rowness and sectionalism. 

When the call came for Red Cross contributions solicitors often were 

et with the response: ‘Well, we really have been studying how to make 
hoth ends meet; but we'll manage to get along somehow even if we do 
vive something to the Red Cross. We can't go, so we want to do all we 
can for those who risk their lives for us.” That is the sort of appreciation 
for public service patriotically performed that makes national heroes. 
Citizens of a republic must not be ungrateful to those who fight for it. 

In most of the families of the United States soon one wheatless and 
one meatless day each week will manifest a willingness on the part of 
patriots to deny themselves for the benefit of our allies; we shall deny 
ourselves meat and wheat in order that they may have them. That is 
internationalizing the community spirit. 

Men and women always have been willing to deny themselves luxuries, 
comforts, and even the bare necessities of life for their own loved ones. 
No one will undervalue the quality of heart that manifests itself in self- 
denial for the sake of others, even if those others be of the same family. 
ut when the willingness to go without luxuries, comforts and necessities 
arises from a desire to be of service to unknown persons of another race 
and another language, it approaches the sublime; and it is just such a 
qualitv that the American people are displaying today. 

If the war does nothing more for Aterica than to develop or bring 
into activity the innate generosity of its people it will have done enough 
io regenerate the nation. Americans now have an opportunity to take 
siock of themselves and determine exactly to what extent they deserve 
to be charged with selfishness and the love of money for money’s sake. 

But the seeds of patriotism are sown in the local community, and the 

achinery for putting the United States upon a military basis has been 

ound in the community organizations designed primarily to promote the 


“THERES NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 
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LIZED FOR PUBLIC DEFENSE 


public welfare in their respective communities. Many of these organiza- 
tions had long before the war enlarged their activities to include many 
functions unrelated to commerce ; they had in fact become powerful instru- 
mentalities for educating the community conscience and directing the 
community sentiments into channels calculated to upbuild and improve 
the community and community institutions. They were in the forefront 
in advocacy of improvements in education, in civics, in transportation ; 
and incidentally they developed within themselves the human material 
available for large usefulness. This last fact has been of prime importance 
in the international crisis, for from among leaders developed in com- 
munity organizations have come the men who today are sharing with 
public officials the burdens of the preparedness campaign. 

One outstanding feature in connection with the great preparations 
making is the fact that much of the work is being performed voluntarily 
and gratuitously by civilians. This means that the immense burdens of 
the war will not be added to unnecessarily by the imposition of, hosts of 
salaried office holders. The people of the United States are demonstrating 
the fact that they can do thru voluntary organization—by codéperation and 
not by compulsion—much that persons of certain political faiths believe 
can be performed best or only thruout governmental compulsion. 

When we observe that the people of the United States have given more 
than a hundred millions to the Red Cross, that supply men have made war 
orders their first consideration even at lower prices, when the railroads 
have voluntarily pooled their equipment to facilitate the transportation 
of war materials, when hundreds of thousands plowed, planted and culti- 
vated vacant spaces in order to increase the food supply, we surely have 
evidence of the fact that compulsion is not necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of even the most important ends. 

No better contrast between the methods of a democracy and the methods 
of a monarchy could be discovered than that afforded by the methods 
in food conservation of Germany on the one hand and those of the United 
States on the other. The people of the United States have done more in 
a few months voluntarily than Germany has been able to do in three years 
by compulsion; and the truth probably is that Germany’s methods would 
not—indeed, could not—have accomplished as much as they have but for 
the ignorance of its people as to the real situation of Germany in the war. 
Americans can scarcely realize the completeness of the delusion under 
which the common people of Germany are suffering with respect to affairs 
outside their own country; and therein doubtless lies the means of Ger- 
many’s ultimate undoing, for an exposure is sure to come. In America 
we know our weaknesses and we are energetic in our attempts to eliminate 
them. The average German soldier, if his attitude when taken prisoner is 
a criterion, is like a sheep led to slaughter. It is not so with the American 
soldier, and therein lies America’s strength. A belief in America’s cause, 
founded on knowledge of the honesty of America’s purpose, will make 
America invincible on every field. 





— See _ 








\N ORDINANCE recently passed by the Portland (Ore.) 
couneil provides that all eity employees who have entered 
Government service shall receive from the city the 
‘erences in salaries between those received while in the 
v’s employ and those received in the military and 
naval serviee. 


\T A RECENT conference under the auspices of the 
schools committee of the Woman’s City Club, of Chicago, 
was decided that the classes in English and cooking 
: foreign born women should be continued thruout the 
ar as a valuable means of Americanization. A repre- 
itative of the extension department of the public 
hools told the women that they had accomplished what 
e men had tried for years to accomplish—getting the 
‘reign women to come to school. Their suecess was 
ie to the faet that they have given up some of their 
me to the taking care of the babies of the foreign- 
orm women while they learned how to be Americans. 


THe DraMaA League of America has offered prizes of 
“O00, $250 and $100 for the best three patriotie plays 
uitable for performance by amateurs. In its announee- 
ucnt the league says: ‘‘The Federal bureau of edu- 
ation is so convinced of the need and the value of plays 
f this character that it has offered its codperation to 
‘he fullest extent in bringing the winning plays to the 
‘attention of the schools thruout the country.’’ 


* * * 


and Stripes. 


THE LIBRARY board of Oshkosh, Wis., recently refused 
permission to the loeal chapter of the Red Cross to use 
one of the library rooms and thereby raised a tempest. 
"he board has what it considers good reasons for its re- 
fusal, but in view of the fact that hundreds of public 
libraries thruout the country are giving space and even 
clerical help to patriotic organizations, it will be diffi- 
cult for any board to justify its refusal to ‘do its bit’? 
im some way. The publie library is, of course, designed 
to serve those who already read—but in many cases they 
ire a very, very small part of the number that support 
the library, and often, too, they are much less able to 
contribute to its support than are the nonreaders. Hence, 
it would seem that they could not object to a little incon- 
venience in times like the present. The library should 
he the most liberal of public institutions, even more lib- 


eral than the publie school; it should be inclusive, not 
exclusive. 





THE LARGER COMMUNITY 


As understood in the United States the same con- 
siderations bind citizens together in communities 
that bind the communities together into the na- 
ee tion; and therefore the definition of a nation as a 
body of men united together to procure their mutual 
safety and advantage by means of their union is as 
applicable to the community as to the nation. 


Preparations for the present war have demon- 
strated the fact that the community that is best 
organized to promote the public welfare in a local 
way is best able to contribute to the strength of the 
nation in times of stress. 
act unitedly in local affairs have no difficulty in co- 
ordinating their efforts in behalf of national pre- 
paredness. Moreover, those citizens who have ac- 
quired the habit of thinking in terms of community : : : 5 ¥ 
welfare easily enlarge their conceptions of community because the immediate demand is not sufficient. This 
interest to comprehend the nation, and they see that 
all their efforts in behalf of the smaller community 
* & are of no avail unless the security of the community 
is made sure by the security of the nation. 


The war and preparations for it promise to weld 
together America’s mixed population so completely 
that the hyphen will hereafter be eliminated from 
all designations of those who lay claim to American 
citizenship. Just plain American will be the proud 
title of those who boast of allegiance to the Stars 


Unquestionably, America’s weakness in the past 
has made her contemptible in the eyes of many of 
foreign birth who have been taught to believe that 
military and naval power is synonymous with na- 
tional strength; but if that has been a defect in 
America’s policy in the past it is a defect that is in 
process of rapid correction; for the nation is sure to 
come out of this war the strongest on the globe. 


One fine thing with respect to the preparedness 
program is the policy of going out to each commu- 
nity for aid; the citizens of every city, village and 
hamiet of the land are engaged in work of prepared- 
ness, so that when preparations are completed the 
whole nation will be organized voluntarily on a mili- 
tary basis. Not only does the most remote village 
contribute of its sons to the army and navy; those 
left at home make their contributions to the Red < ~*~ & 
Cross, deny themselves meat and wheat, and make 
every possible effort to increase and conserve the 
food supply in order to strengthen the arms of our 
allies on the other side of the Atlantic. America will 
come thru this war truly nationalized. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Hartford, Conn., on its 
own initiative set aside $1,500 for the installing of a 
public evaporating plant. Then the city appropriated 
an equal amount and a publie school building was util- 
ized for the plant. Of the enterprise The Hartford, the 
Commercial Club’s organ, says: ‘‘Hartford, no doubt, 
has the distinction of being the first city in America, if 
not in the world, to establish a municipal evaporating 
plant for the conservation of its food supply. The cham- 
ber. of commerce, thru its committee on food supply, of 
which Ralph O. Wells is chairman, with Samuel Fergu 
son and Senator C. C. Hemenway as associates, has es- 
tablished a plant which, tho not extensive in size, bids 
fair to be a most important factor in the work this com- 
munity is doing to avoid a food famine. All varieties 
of fruit and vegetables can be preserved. Each year a 
large amount of green stuff is permitted to go to waste 


Persons accustomed to 


year especially, when thousands of home gardens have 
been successfully planted and tended, there is bound to 
be an exeess supply. It was to meet this emergency 
that the chamber of commerce, taking the initiative and 
setting an excellent example, set aside $1,500 for an 
evaporating plant and for canning demonstrations in 
the publie schools. The city supplemented this good 
work by making an equal appropriation. The plant in 
the former night school building on Asylum Street has 
been operating successfully now a number of weeks. 
Evaporated vegetables that will compare favorably with 
the product of commercial plants, located in sections 
where the business has been carried on for half a cen- 
tury, have been turned out. Everything in connection 
with the enterprise has exczeded expectations, unless it 
be that there has not been thus far the expected amount 
of green stuff for preservation. This problem can be 
readily solved if our citizens bring their products to 
the plant. Each allotment is kept separate. Every per- 
son is assured of receiving back in dried form the prod- 
uct he brought in the raw state. The charge is merely 
nominal—10 percent toll being taken in cases where the 
product is prepared by owner and 20 percent where the 
work of preparation is done at the plant. Bring on your 
green stuff! ’’ 


A woman of Pomona, Cal., sent to Mayor Vandegrift 
of that city an onion measuring eleven inches in cireum- 
ference, as a tribute to his efforts in behalf of increased 
food production. The onion was raised in a parkway by 
the woman who sent it to the mayor. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





While sitting around in the office of the new yard 
built by R. J. & M. G. Smith, in Charles City, Iowa, 
I fell into conversation with a drug salesman. This 
peddler lives in the city and had come in to buy some 
coal. 

‘«This is a nice looking place,’’ I ventured. 

“‘Tt sure is,’? he answered. ‘‘This corner used to be 
a tough looking place. It was a regular eyesore. It 
had a few old tumble-down buildings on it that sort of 
sprawled around and looked, well, just about the way 
you’d expect a lumber yard to look. Only it wasn’t a 
lumber yard then. Now it is a lumber yard and doesn’t 
look like it.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’’? I said. ‘‘It looks 
like a lumber yard to me.’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ he agreed. ‘‘It looks like a lumber yard 
that way. I’d know what it was, and I wouldn’t mis- 
take it for any other kind of business. But you know 
the regular line of dumps that lumbermen keep; they 
look more like abandoned farms or lessons in German 
kultur than like regular places of business. Being 
right on Main street we’re glad this place is cleaned 
up. It’s kind of a show place, and we like to point it 
out to strangers.’’ 

All of which needs no comment of mine. 

However, I might add my testimony to that of the 
druggist that the yard is very attractive looking. It 
is built to be a lumber yard and looks the part. There 
is none of that favorite old-fashioned camouflage—to 
borrow a word from our French brothers—that tried to 
make a lumber shed look like a retired bank or the 
front of a defunct Woolworth 10-cent store. But after 
the designers had made it useful and convenient they 
went right ahead and made it easy to look at. Some 
of the old-time lumber shed architects seemingly tried 
to see how complete a monstrosity they could fix up. 
And judging by the results they must have considered 
themselves highly efficient. 

The main shed is really two single-alley sheds that 
beat as one. There are two roof ridges with the usual 
offsets and rows of windows. This makes the building 
a double-alley structure that measures about 110 by 
125 feet. I think these are not the exact figures, but 
they are nearly correct. The front of the building was 
designed with an eye to the symmetrical. In the center 
of the front are a couple of rooms that are used for 
storing paints and the like but that eventually will be 
used as show rooms. They are entered thru a couple 
of doors set in the center of the front in such a manner 
as to resemble a large V. laid on its side and pushed, 
sharp end first, into the wall. Each room has a window 
of reasonable size that will be used for showing various 
displays. At the time I visited the place the shed was 
not entirely complete. It looked finished, but as is 
always the case in a new lumber shed there were a 
number of things still remaining to be done. The fin- 
ishing up of these display and sales rooms was one of 
the things not yet accomplished. 

**T don’t know just when we’ll get to it,’’ R. J. 
Smith remarked as he was showing me thru. ‘‘We 
have a lot of things that are more important and that 
we will need first. Some time we expect to fit up 
these rooms and to make use of the show windows. 
We will probably put in a hardwood floor, assemble 
some millwork samples and fix up a brick display. This 
company sells a large amount of brick, and from our 
standpoint it is just as important for us to show our 
customers how the different kinds will look in a wall as 
it is to show any other kind of building material. Even 
if we don’t finish the rooms right away we can use 
them for storage purposes, and when we get ready to 
fix them up as displays it will not be much of a job.’’ 

Another feature of the front of the yard that makes 
the place easy to look at is the big window in the 
front of the office. This is not intended to be a show 
window. Its function is to let light into the office. 
Along the bottom of it is a window box that when I 
was there was luxuriant with vines and plants and 
blossoms. A few decades ago a lumberman would have 
stared at such a bit of lumber yard equipment as this 
with about the same emotions he would have felt upon 
beholding the owner’s head smooth shaven and painted 
green. He would have wondered how long poor George 
had been that way and if his wife had considered an 
alienist and a bughouse for him. But in these days 
the window box is looked upon with satisfaction and 
does not a little to make people say with the drug 
peddler that the yard is one of the town’s show spots. 
The flowers match the window boxes of the rest of the 
town. Charles City would appreciate such things. It’s 
that kind of a town. A hasty walk thru the residence 
district showed block after block of well-painted 
houses and well-kept lawns. 

The young fellows who manage the yard come of a 
well-known family of lumbermen of Osage, Iowa. Sen- 
ator Smith, their father, has spent a lifetime in the 
lumber business and has made a conspicuous success. 
It was on their father’s advice that they bought a 
heavy stock last fall. The advancing prices made a 
neat little extra penny in their profits account. 


A Well Laid Out Yard 

Paving the alleys is another thing that remains to be 
done. All the yard alleys will be paved with concrete. 
This will subdue the dust and will also fit in with the 
plan to do much of the car unloading and the placing 
of lumber in the bins by means of two-wheeled push 
carts. The alleys are 21 feet wide, and the shed is 
three decks high. All the galleries are protected by 
guard rails. The shed faces west and has the office 


in the southwest corner. This office is well lighted and 
well arranged but is not unusual. It has the usual 
front office and private room, lavatory and coat closet. 
The safe is set into the wall to save space. There is a 
second lavatory in the basement for the use of the men. 

The central block of the shed is about 34 feet in 
width. Before the shed was built the owners planned 
the storage of lumber to utilize all the space and made 
a blueprint of it showing where every length was to be 
piled. They followed the accepted method of piling 
short lengths in one bin and long lengths in the’ bin 
just back of it. The space above the office is made dust 
tight and is fitted with doors. Iowa dealers have one 
thing to contend with that keeps them guessing. They 
are at the meeting point of all the kinds of woods and 
have to carry most of them in stock. Lumbermen 
everywhere expect to carry a widely diversified stock, 
but many of them ean get by with but one kind of 
wood for a given purpose. The Iowa dealer has de- 
mands for framing lumber of yellow pine, northern 
pine, hemlock and fir. Mr. Smith said that while he 
and his brother had to earry all these woods they man- 
aged usually to buy the one that was selling cheapest. 
They have little trouble in selling any of these kinds 
to a customer. A man may have his preferences, but a 
difference in price will generally induce him to sup- 
press them for the time being. Every kind of wood 
has its virtues, and once a man is induced to try out 
a new variety that is pretty well suited to his needs he 
is likely to decide that it is good stuff. 

Along the east end of the shed is a private siding, 
and in a building running north from the northeast 
corner of the main shed is a room such as I had never 
seen before. It is an unloading room. Along the east 
side and next the siding there are doors rather high up 
the side; in fact at the proper height to allow lumber 
to be shoved thru them from out of a car. There are 
doors on the west side that cover the entire front. 
The idea is that if a car comes in at a busy time it 
will be spotted along this large unloading room and 
have its contents piled down in this room. From the 
very nature of things this piling can be done rapidly. 
Then when things slack up a little the yard men will 
place the stock on two-wheeled hand carts and push 
it around to the proper bins. This arrangement does 
not necessitate the use of teams or motor truck. About 
the only extra work involved is the placing of the 
lumber on the hand trucks. This labor would easily 
be offset by the fact that the work can be done at a 














“The window box is looked upon with satisfaction” 


more convenient time. This unloading room, I believe, 
will prove to be one of the most satisfactory innova- 
tions in the whole plant. 

The cement room in the shed is built with the floor 
wagon height-to make handling easier and also to get 
above any possible ground dampness. This room is 
pretty large, but the bulk of the cement stock is car- 
ried in a warehouse down along the Illinois Central 
tracks. North of the unloading room and in a con- 
tinuation of the same building is a series of coal bins. 
Coal is an important part of the stock. These bins 
are floored with concrete and are equipped with an 
automatic coal conveyor that will fill them clear to the 
roof. These bins will hold 1,000 tons. There is an- 
other series of bins located on railroad grounds that 
will hold an equal amount. 

The stable extends west from the north end of the 
coal bins. The Smith brothers have enlarged this 
building considerably to allow for an increase of hay 
storage room. They found that it makes quite a dif- 
ference in the price when you buy hay; so they decided 
it would be an economy to fix up a large enough storage 
place to hold a year’s supply. In the open court 
formed by the main shed, the unloading room and coal 
bins and the stable is a little shed for lath and brick. 
This matter of buying brick is one in which a little 
foresight beats a great deal of hind sight. The Smiths 
found that when they wanted brick the worst every- 
body else wanted it, and they were unable to get de- 
liveries. So they buy their brick in the summer when 
they are reasonably sure of deliveries and when it is no 





great matter if the stuff is delayed a few weeks. Then 
in the spring when the other dealers are seramblin; 
for brick they have theirs in stock. All this costs is : 
little foresight and storage facilities. 


Foresight Is a Money Maker 


Since this foresight is valuable in nearly every othe: 
kind of business it is reasonable to suppose that it i 
a money maker in the lumber business. Not long agi 
I was in a country district where there are a great many 
rather poorly paid farm laborers, men with families, 
who earn but $1 or $1.25 a day for the days they 
actually work. Their income is so small and thei: 
notion of thrift is so erratic that they never have any 
thing ahead. They expect to spend the entire week’: 
wages every Saturday night. They buy in trifling lot: 
at the high, small-lot price. As a result they live 
wretchedly and yet spend nearly as much on their liv 
ing as their employers do. But the employers live well. 
The latter know the art of buying in bulk and in ad 
vance. Mr. Armour savs his meat-packing company 
makes its profit out of the waste parts of the animals 
it butchers. One of the legitimate profits of the lum 
ber business comes from eareful buying in advancec 
when the price is right. I don’t refer here so much 
to the buying of lumber, for in these days he is a 
lucky guesser who guesses the market in advanee. But 
every lumberman is a rather large purchaser of a good 
many things besides ecarload lots of lumber. There ar 
times when these things ean be bought right. Then 
is the time to buy, and storage space is the best of 
economies. 

‘“We are using a 1-ton truck and find it a fine ad- 
dition to our delivery equipment,’’ R. J. Smith re 
marked. ‘‘It is especially valuable for two kinds of 
deliveries, small jags that are wanted in a hurry and 
deliveries that have to be taken a long distance. When 
we have to send a team out a long distance now it 
seems as tho it never will get back. Of course we 
ean’t get along without horses, but the truck replaces 
a couple of rigs besides giving us quicker and mor 
satisfactory service.’?’ 

‘“How about the expense of operation?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, I can’t give you exact figures on that. We 
thought when we first got the machine we’d work out 
a cost system. But I’ve known a good many others to 
start something like that and then not keep it up. So 
we didn’t try to determine exactly what the cost ot 
running the truck is. As a matter.of fact we know 
only approximately what it costs to run our horse de 
liveries, and if we wanted to make a comparison we’ 
have to keep costs on the wagons. However, our gen 
eral observation has satisfied us that the truck is 
paying out all right. If we were to make any addition 
to our delivery equipment at this time we would buy 
another truck. That ought to indicate that we are 
satisfied with the service the first machine has given us 

‘*Collections have been running about as_ usual. 
Farmers’ accounts are as a rule long accounts. But 
we expect that. We don’t worry about them. Wi 
know they are good and that we will get what is du 
us, So we set the long wait over against delivery cost: 
on town sales and eall it square.’’ 

After I had made the tour of the new plant unde 
the guidance of R. J. Smith I met M. G. Smith, his 
brother and partner, and discovered in him a eolleg: 
friend. We had lost sight of each other for som 
years, and I did not know he had embraced the oceupa 
tion of board vender. As fellow members of the col 
lege glee club we used to tour the mid-western cities 
dispensing the ‘‘music that everybody likes.’’ One o1 
my composite memories of those days is standing in 
the wings of a theater and listening to his high teno: 
tones as he functioned as glee club soloist. It was at 
one of these concerts that he won his nickname. Col 
lege nicknames endure in proportion as they are absurd 
and ill fitting. ‘‘Shorty’’ is the tallest man, and ‘‘Par- 
son’’ is the fellow whose personal habits and language 
mark him as anything but clerical. At the close of a 
concert at which Smith sang unusually well and inci 
dentally ravished the soft heart of a sentimental high 
school girl whom he never saw and hopes to hek he 
never will see one of the boys happened to overhear 
this young thing raving about ‘‘that wonderful tenor.’’ 
One of her epithets stuck in the mind of this grinning 
heathen, and after that Smith was known as ‘‘Rose- 
bud’’—to his everlasting wrath and disgust. He and 
his brother are now rapidly building up one of the 
city’s most promising mereantile concerns. 

The retailing of lumber is well centered in Charles 
City. In fact the three yards occupy three of the four 
corners made by two intersecting streets and all face 
on the main street. They have splendid locations, near 
the railroads and also near the center of town. 


Stock Plans Conspicuously Displayed 


Diagonally across the street from the Smith yard is 
the local plant of the Frudden Lumber Co. Thomas M. 
Frudden is the manager. The first thing I noticed 
when entering the office was a series of blueprints 
tacked to the wall. I guessed these to be stock plans 
displayed for the purpose of calling customers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the yard had some practicable 
plans on hand for people who wanted them. This 
struck me as a splendid idea. You can advertise your 
plan service extensively, and still people will hardly 
warm up to it. But if a chance customer begins look- 
ing over actual plans he is pretty sure to begin asking 
questions. Then if he is in the market for a house or 
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-rn you find it out. I walked over and began lookin 
these blueprints. One was a barn with a self- 
porting roof. There were plans of several cottages 
| bungalows. Then I happened to notice down in 
corner the statement that they had been drawn by 
_E. Frudden, and on each one was the name of the 
son for whom the plan had been made. This set 
. to asking questions. 
‘VY, E. Frudden is the son of the yard manager. He 
ends most of his time in a local sash and door fac- 
, but any time the yard wants a plan made he 
kes it. 
‘Stock plans are all right,’’?’ Thomas M. Frudden 
“1, ‘*but the trouble is that they almost never are 
ipletely satisfactory. A man may not know ex- 
ly what he wants until he begins looking at these 
is. Then he finds something that is almost satis- 
tory. It is a house that has the right outside ap- 
ranee, but the room arrangement is not just what 
prospective owner wishes. It might be that he 
ild consent to build it if nothing else were possible, 








“Ravished the soft heart of a sentimental higk school girl’ 


but in that case he would never feel perfectly satis- 
fied. When we eneounter a ease like that we simply 
get the man’s ideas and make a new plan that will 
suit him exaetly. It really isn’t much of a job to make 
a new plan with the alterations in, but it makes a big 
difference to the customer. 

‘It isn’t much of a job for us, for my son is a 
skilled draftsman. He graduated from Ames College. 
But of course it would be an impossible job for the 
ordinary retailer without this skill. It is practically 
impossible for an ordinary retailer to hire a competent 
draftsman and to keep him profitably employed. In 


that respect we are luckier than the average. 
‘‘We find that a good many people come in for in-- 
formation about various buildings—houses, barns, sheds, 


garages and the like. They have a few ideas about 
What they want, but they don’t know what the building 


would look like if it were built according to their 
idevs. In faet they don’t have any ideas at all about 
a good many important features of the structure. In 
thai case we help them with their plans by making 
sk«'ches and suggesting changes and additions. When 
We liave agreed my son takes the data and fixes up 
son blueprints. He does this work at odd times. 
The» with the floor plans and elevations before them 
they can decide whether this is what they want or not. 
Or course after we have helped with the planning we 
hao no difficulty in selling the lumber. We merely 


have to name a reasonable price. 


Problem of Building a Hard One for Farmers 


farmers particularly are lost when they approach 
problem of building. Some farm houses are un- 
isfactory because the owners did not follow any 
i in arranging their buildings. They began with 
iouse and then decided to locate a barn about 300 
away. The rest of the buildings they put in 
crever a momentary whim dictated. Now these men 
‘1 themselves with buildings that are too good to be 
‘n down but that do not suit them.’’ 
‘This haphazard location of buildings does make 
* meonvenience,’’ I remarked. 
‘‘It not only makes for inconvenience,’’ Mr. Frudden 
id, ‘but it is nearly always insanitary and unsightly. 
‘ course in the case of farm homes already estab- 
shed we can’t do much. We have to make the best 
the situation. But this last season we had the 
‘ance to help plan two sets of buildings that were 
go on to new locations. Here we could do a good 
‘cal, not only by planning the buildings for convenience 
‘ud good appearance but also by planning the grouping 
‘f the buildings. A little forethought will save much 
labor, A little more will show what other buildings 
are likely to be needed later. Then these buildings 
- be included in the plan and space can be left for 
them, 
_ ‘*This kind of service ought to bring you an increas- 
‘ng amount of business,’’ I said. 
_ ‘I think it will,’? he answered. ‘‘In fact I think 
a is already bringing us business. An increasing num- 
ber of farmers, particularly, are anxious to have their 
ri: well planned. They are not willing to pay 
ee prices asked by the regular architects unless it is 
or a costly house. We don’t try to compete with 
architects, but we are in a position to help out with 
the usual run of cottages and bungalows and farm 


buildings. Not long ago a farmer came in and talked 
in general terms about a house. He wasn’t sure 
whether he was in the market or not. He didn’t know 
exactly what he wanted. There was a time when we 
might have told him to decide what he wanted, get 
a carpenter to make out the material bill and then to 
bring it to us for figures. In that case we wouldn’t 
have had any better chance at that bill than any other 
lumber retailer. But after talking the matter over 
with him my son drew some plans. Here is the blue- 
print of the house. The farmer is building it, and of 
course we had no trouble in selling the stuff. 

‘‘There are a good many renters near Charles City. 
In fact there are more renters in this community than 
in any other where we have a yard. This has a certain 
effect on collections. Renters as a rule do not buy large 
quantities of lumber, for they look to the owner to 
put up the necessary buildings. But they do buy a 
small amount to make such things as hog troughs and 
hay racks. These small accounts sometimes worry us, 
for it is universal experience that renters are not as 
good pay as land owners. I suppose that as a rule 
rented farms are not as well improved as are those 
worked by the owners. But this is a great farming 
country, and we consider the country trade the main- 
stay of our business. 

‘‘The trade of the first six months of this year con- 
sisted mostly of sales made last winter at prices that 
sometimes came near making us sick when the stuff 
was going out. Not infrequently we were selling it for 
$5 a thousand less than it would cost us to replace it. 
However, we could stand that as long as the wholesalers 
continued to ship us what we had bought last fall when 
the price was low. We still continue to get a car now 
and then that we bought months ago. We had some 
difficulty in getting in the lumber bought at those low 
prices. Most of the reliable firms shipped our orders 
as soon as they could get cars, but I am convinced that 
some others held up orders and sold in transit. I don’t 
see how they considered that this got them any real 
profit, for the transit shipments were sure to break the 
market rather quickly, and then there was an end to 
the high prices on new orders. This uncertainty of the 
market, up today and down tomorrow, is what makes 
the retailer’s job a hard one. It’s a commonplace 
statement among retailers that they’d rather do busi- 
ness on a high, steady market than on a low, uncertain 
one. Any decided change in the wholesale market must 
be felt immediately in the retail price. This makes 
customers wary and gives them a distorted notion of 
the importance of price. And once they get well scared 
it takes quite a while to get them over it. 


Farmers Shy at Higher Prices 


‘*Of course at the present high prices paid for farm 
produce farmers can easily afford to buy lumber. But 
you can’t always make them see it. They have been 
skinned so often by people with something to sell that 
they look with suspicion on any kind of argument cal- 
culated to make them pay a higher price than they 
have been used to. They’ll come to it in time, but in 
the meantime business suffers. There is another phase 
of this matter of high prices that may affect us here. 
This high price paid for farm produce is almost certain 
to start land speculators. Iowa has had a regular 
scourge of land speculation from which nobody has 
gotten anything except the speculators. The man who 
bought his farm forty years ago isn’t helped by the 
fact that his farm if put on the market would bring 
him twenty times what it cost him. He isn’t putting 
it on the market. And the high price of land is mak- 
ing it almost impossible for a young fellow to buy a 
farm with any hope of paying out. That means that 
he’li rent instead. There are some landlords in Iowa 
who have modern notions about renting and who make 
deals with their renters that give the latter a good 
chance and that insure the maintenance of the land 





Building Costs Are 
Not Exorbitant! 


The impression seems to prevail that build- 
ing material prices are high and that the pros- 
pective builder who holds off will be able to buy 
bargains later. 

The fact is that building material prices 
have increased somewhat in the last three years 
~-but not in the proportion to the advances in 
other lines. And the difference is this: Lumber 
advances are bound to be PERMANENT, be- 
eause-they are based on permanently higher 
producing costs, such as advanced wages, high- 
er freights, ete. There is no element of artificial 
‘Inflation in lumber prices and they must event- 
ually go higher. 

Today is your opportunity to build at reason- 
able cost; for you may be certain that with « 
world-wide demand for al! construction mater- 
ials after the war, you are taking no chances in 
buying and building now. 


C.B. COTTON & SON 


Successors to 


C, FIREHAMMER & SONS 


A PULLING ADVERTISEMENT OF RETAILERS 


at a good state of fertility. But in too many cases 
landlord and tenant alike go on the policy of getting 
all they can, and that means skinned land.’’ 

‘‘What do you think of the future of the lumber 
market?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, that’s a guess,’’ Mr. Frudden said. ‘‘Some 
of us guessed-right last fall, and of course we’re get- 
ting what information we can in order to buy right, 
if possible. But as loug as the war continues buying 
will continue to be a guess. Some people thought when 
the Government went into the market for lumber that 
the price would jump up and stay up. They thought 
the mills would all be working to capacity. But they 
forgot to consider the possible slowing up of regular 
building. I don’t count on its going so very low in 
price at any time soon. How high it will go I don’t 
know. We can’t sell lumber if we don’t have it, that’s 
sure.”? 

‘*How about silo sales?’’ I asked. 

‘“We sell some silos, and we advertise them. You 
will see our price lists posted here in the office and also 

















“They have been skinned 80 often” 


out in the alleys. But it is my experience that if a 
yard is to push silos very consistently and effectively 
it must have a solicitor out in the country. We have 
never thought we could afford to do that, considering 
the number that could be sold. The wooden silo is 
used in this community, but it has a lot of competition 
in the form of cement and hollow block structures. 
This is a pretty good dairy country, and this helps in 
making sales. The silo is recognized as a farm neces- 
sity.’’ 

The Wyatt-Lampert Lumber Co. is just across the 
street, and the manager, George G. Wyatt, is a friendly 
fellow and a hustler. He said that trade was a little 
slow at the time I called, due to the fact that farmers 
were busy. He expects a slowing up of trade in the 
late summer and early fall with an increase of trade 
when the corn crop is safely past the danger of frost. 
I presume by the time this is in print he will be working 
on the fall trade. In the meantime he was getting his 
yard ready to handle the prospective business. 

Charles City has a very important manufacturing 
plant. It is here that the Hart-Parr tractor. are made. 
The Hart-Parr Co. has filled some rather important 
munitions contracts in the last three years. Along the 
sidewalk leading past the little park is a row of shells 
that were condemned for some slight fault or other. 
These fellows are about eight inches in diameter and 
reach several inches above the knee of the passer-by. 
They look capable of Cemolishing about anything that 
came in their way if they were shot out of the proper 
gun. I was well content to see them sitting quietly on 
the sidewalk instead cf busting incontinently in my 
vicinity. 


TO DIRECT EXPORTING AND IMPORTING CONCERN 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 8.—George A. Lammers, for 
years associated with the 8. H. L. Lumber Co., of which 
his brother, Arthur Lammers, is president, left last night 
for Seattle to become president of the Chiam Commercial 
Co., a newly organized general exporting and importing 
concern which has opened offices in the Arctic Building 
at Seattle. 

Associated with Mr. Lammers in the new corporation, 
which is capitalized at $75,000, will be several Spokane 
men, including E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Pole 
Co.; E. W. Harris, of the Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena; 
W. G. Ramshaw, of the Bradford Kennedy Lumber Co., 
and others. 

E. S. Mohler, formerly connected with the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, on Oct. 20 will open offices for the new 
concern at Shanghai, Yokahoma and Manila. He will 
be in charge of the foreign offices of the company. 

The departure of George Lammers from the 8S. H. L. 
Lumber Co. will make little change in the general plans 
of the organization. Both Spokane and Chicago offices 
will be operated as usual under the supervision of A. W. 
Lammers and A. A. Bock. 

George E. Lammers married on Sept. 27 at Stillwater, 
Minn., Mrs. Lucille Hallack, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kettelle, of Lewiston, Ida. The ceremony took place at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, G. A. Lammers, 620 West Pine 
Street, Stillwater, father and mother of the groom. 
Present were A. W. Lammers and family, of Chicago, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Lammers and daughter Virginia, of 
Spokane. 
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HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN IS APPROVED 


Now Is Opportune Time to Interest Working Man 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

I have read with a great deal of interest your article on 
“Building Future Business by Building Homes,” and am very 
much impressed with this plan. 

There is no doubt but what this is the opportune time to 
interest the working man in buying his own home because of 
the fact that wages are the highest ever known. 

Many mechanics drawing high wages spend their money 
lavishly. This statement is borne out by a recent occurrence 
a Baltimore lumberman witnessed and related to me. While 
this lumberman was in a clothing store making some pur- 
chases a mechanic, who had not changed his working clothes, 
came in and asked to see some shirts, and in a short time had 
bought and paid for five $10 shirts. If the advantages of 
owning his home and the usefulness of building and loan as- 
sociations had been fully explained to this mechanic by some 
one knowing him, he might have purchased $2 shirts and 
made a $40 payment on a home. 

Home owning as a rule makes for better workmen, more 
contented families, and more stable citizens, 

I trust that all lumbermen will give this proposition careful 
consideration, and if the proper impetus is given this move- 
ment, it will no doubt increase home building very mate. 
rially.—J. T. KeNbDALL, secretary, American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Opens Road to Big Possibilities 
Port ARTHUR, TEX. 

Have read and reread your thoughtful suggestion in the 
fine articles on ‘Building Future Business by Building 
Homes ;”’ it is an unusually interesting proposition and opens 
the road to big possibilities in the sale of building material. 

The manufacturer, retailer and consumer should catch the 
spirit of the idea and foster it as a real declaration of inde- 
pendence to wage earners. Especially to the industrial work- 
ers, home owning is an ideal source of independence. Your 
idea, if properly fostered, should be a big boost to the lumber 
industry. 

Port Arthur is a substantial evidence of the idea. Had it 
not been for the effort put forth to encourage home building 
in this city on the monthly payment plan, we could not have 
built the thousands of houses and sold the millions of feet of 
lumber and large quantities of other material, and in a few 
short years built this magic city and housed over 25,000 thou- 
sand people, mostly home owners. 

Easy terms of purchase is an inducement for people to 
buy homes. The difficulty is, and has been, to finance 
credit building. It seems to me that the manufacturer of 
lumber, especially the larger manufacturer, could help 
solve this problem by taking the dealers liens and mort- 


gages in payment for lumber. Such a system of credit 
could create a more profitable business for both the manu- 
facturer and dealer. The manufacturer, as a rule, has a 
better credit than the average retailer; therefore, he is 
better able to finance and handle the easy monthly pay- 
ments than the local dealer. 

If such a plan could be worked out satisfactorily, it would 
solve the local dealer’s problem of handling the credit, 
which is absolutely necessary in the sale of homes on easy 
payments. 

During the period of twenty years of business here we have 
lost nothing in our secured monthly payment sales. Thru 
a system of insurance, both the dealer and purchaser are 
protected. The life of the purchaser and the home are in- 
sured. Thus in event of the death of the purchaser or the 
loss of the property by fire, the dealer is to be paid. 

The arguments in favor of home building and home own- 
ing are convincing. For instance, when it comes to the 
question of an automobile or a home, we present the fact 
to the prospect that the ownership and maintenance of an 
automobile are a liability, while the ownership of a home is 
an asset, frequently increasing in value. And again the home 
owner being settled, he is warranted in improving his place 
and adding value thereto. He can have a garden, chickens 
or a cow, all of which are a source of saving; and frequently 
the profit and savings of a garden spot, the chickens and 
the cow, will actually pay for the home. 

This is an intensely interesting subject, and we have found 
the selling of material and homes on easy payments a source 
of greater profit than any other phase of our business. 

You have heretofore presented to the minds of the lumber 
trade many good ideas, but we believe, if you push the idea 
of building homes on some practicable easy payment plans, 
you would do more good for the lumber trade than in any 
other way. We wish you success and will be interested in 
the results.—E. A. LAUGHLIN, E. A. Laughlin Lumber Co. 


Campaign Is Directed at Home Owner 


‘ PoPpLAR BLurFrF, Mo. 

In your article on “Building Future Business by Building 
Homes” I think you have hit the nail squarely on the head. 
I believe that for the advancement and life of the retail 
lumber business, we must get away from the old way of 
figuring by the thousand feet and allowing the carpenter to 
dictate as to where the lumber and building material are 
to be bought, in other words if we as retail dealers want 
to live and make a real profit we must be the leaders in the 
building business; we must be the one to whom the pros- 
pective builder will come to first for information. 

To show you how strong we are for selling a home instead 
of a board: Last month we adopted a plan book service 


and all of our advertising will be of homes rather than «; 
lumber and will be directed at the home owner. We ¢ev- 
pect the copy to create a desire for homes among a greit 
many who are now renting, or who have never given the ow 
ing of a home any serious thought. I believe that if th 
ever was a time for the lumber dealer to sell lots of mater 
it is now, as everyone seems to have money at this tine 
and it may not always be this way. 

We are fortunate here in having a good building and lo: 
association and when I hear of a man wanting to build 4 
home, but who does not have all the money, I try to get h 
into our association. 

I am indeed glad to see you giving publicity to this matt 
and fully believe that by concerted action of lumber deal 
great results can be produced.—L. F. Merz, Metz Lumber ( 


Lumbermen Should Start Campaign to Make Principl:s 
Effective 


Houston, Tex, 

Your article on “Building Future Business by Buildin ; 
Homes” is indeed fine and deserves the commendation of t 
entire lumber fraternity. Both the retail dealers and t 
manufacturers should appreciate the meat in this article a: 
I have just been wondering if the lumber market could 1 
be stabilized (and that mighty quick) if some of us took th 
theught to heart and immediately set out on a campaign 
put these principles into effect. There is nothing that com 
nearer to the desire of everybody in general than the hom 
but at the same time there has been less attention paid 
the lumbermen in general to seeing that homes are bu 
properly with thoughts of the future. 

Keep up this kind of firing and I am sure that it will be: 
results.—T. W. BLAKE, general sales agent, South Texas Lu 
ber Co. 


Great Good Can Be Accomplished 


NORFOLK, VA. 
I have read your article on “Building Future Business | 
Building Homes” and am in hearty accord with the viey 
you have expressed therein. I think if we can impress upx 
the retail yards all over the country the necessity of conduc 
ing a home building campaign along these lines great go: 
can be accomplished. This is an especially opportune tin 
to do this on account of the high wages that the laborin: 
classes are receiving and the fact that house building gene: 
ally is held up. The retajl yards except in places where the 
Government is doing a great deal of building are somewhat 
quiet and it ought not to be difficult to interest them in 
movement of this sort. I will be glad to do anything I ei: 
to encourage the adoption of this idea.—W. B. Ropmr, sec 
tary-treasurer, the North Carolina Pine Association. 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN DEMAND HOME OWNERSHIP 


In Contests They Show the Fallacy of Renting and the Logic of Proprietorship—Their Views Reproduced in Full—Matrons 
Back Their Arguments With Practical House Plans 


Do children appreciate a home? 

Do boys and girls desire their parents to be home 
owners? 

Perhaps no better answers to the above queries could 
be found than in essays submitted by school children of 
Gary, Ind., in a contest on ‘‘Why You Should Own Your 
Own Home,’’ which was one of the most interesting and 
result producing features of the ‘‘Buy a Home First’’ 
movement which was told about in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Not only were children re- 
warded for their efforts but there was also a contest for 
women on ‘‘The Best Plan for a Home’’ and also a 
women’s essay contest on ‘‘The Advantages of Owning 
Your Own Home.’’ The first prize of $35 in the latter 
contest was won by Ethel L. Williams and her contribu- 
tion was as follows: 

The Advantage of Owning Your Own Home 

The glory of possession, or the knowledge that your home is 
your very own to have and to do with as your desires dic- 
tate—is not this fact alone a sufficient advantage for owning 
your own home? Yet there are advantages ad infinitum. 

How about those ugly looking walls covered with a dark 
paper of a huge conventional design, placed there by some 
shrewd landlord because it wouldn’t “show dirt’? Would 
you not like to decorate your own walls in accordance with 
your own desires? , : ' : 

How about the various labor saving devices which you 
would like to have installed in your kitchen or basement 
but which a rented house bars you from enjoying? 

How about the exterior surroundings of your home—a 
velvet-like lawn, shrubs, bulbs, flowers, fruit trees, a garden 
ete., which every member of the family would enjoy but 
which are barred; for are you not liable to suddenly leave 
your rented home when it is sold to someone else? 

Then, too, wouldn’t you feel a whole lot safer and more 
sure of yourself in a home of your own? True, you have the 
receipt for last month’s rent, but what is that? It simply 
shows that for thirty days of your life, in the dim and dis- 
tant past, you have had the privilege of a roof over your 
heads. It makes absolutely no provision for the future in 
case the breadwinner is laid up With sickness or his job 
given to another man. 5 E 

Next door to me there live a couple who have paid at 
least $20 a month rent for eighteen years—or $4,320—simply 
for a place to stay. They have a fair chance of living twenty 
years yet, and as the husband is just a laboring man his 
wages, because of his age, will soon be on the decrease, and 
each year finds it harder for him to start toward the pur- 
chase price of a home. 

Now figures don’t lie, and wouldn’t you rather own a home 
worth $4,320 than rent receipts for the same amount paid 
to improve other people’s properties ? 





In the women’s contest a second prize of $20 was 
awarded to Mrs. J. A. Patton, and a third prize to Mrs. 
Ralph W. Ross. In all, twenty-six prizes were award to 
school children ranging from a first prize of $12 in the 
twelfth grade to a $1.50 for the third prize in the fourth 
grade. Four first prize winning essays and a second and 
a third prize contribution, with the names of the successful 
pupils, are as follows: 

FLOYD WATTLES 
Twelfth Grade—First Prize, $12 

Food, clothing and shelter are the three prime necessities 
of man. Wholesome food, sufficient clothing and adequate 
shelter are the three essentials possessed by a home-owner. 
The three make his home a home of happiness. 

When a man owns his home his worth is promoted. In 


the eyes of his fellow men he is more efficient, more trust- 
worthy. 








A home-owner is proud of his home. He respects himself 
and he knows that he is respected because of his home. 

Independence is one of the feelings of a home owner. He 
knows that his home is one of the causes for his independ- 
ence; in fact, a principal cause. He is independent because 
he has no worry as to rent. His money is being used in his 
own home. His home is his security, a security that is re- 
spected by his city. 

The home-owner is a power in his city. It is the home- 
owner who has a home which is a credit to his city. The 
home of a renter is seldom a credit to his city in which it 
stands. 

A fellowship with his fellow men the home-owner enjoys 
and the advantages which accrue from his fellowship. A 
street of home-owners is a street of fellowships. 

A man’s own home is his old age insurance. He will not 

be one of the 90 percent of people over 60 who are unable to 
yay rent. 
’ The great conflict in Europe that has drawn our country 
into its web has shown where the strength of a nation lies. 
It is in the union of home-owners that strength is born, 
trained and evident. 

It is a man’s duty at this crucial time to aid his country. 
In many ways he can do this. He can give his son to the 
army, navy or farm, buy a Liberty Bond, and still another 
way—buy a home, make a permanent abode for the future 
citizens which he is raising. 

Fly the Stars and Stripes from your own home. 

ELIZABETH HAMMOND 
Eleventh Grade—First Prize, $11 

The basis of the old Greek city-State was the home. The 
Greeks, as the most intelligent and advanced race of the 
ancient world, were the first to realize that upon home life 
and training depended the advance and success of a nation. 
Why should not the same condition exist in modern times? 
Our best citizens and statesmen come from the best homes. 
But how can the quality of the home be of the best when 
those who live in it can not call it their own? Buy a resi- 
dence and then make out of it a home that you can call your 
own. 

The beauty of a city depends largely upon the care taken 
of the individual homes. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, those who rent houses will take no great pains to make 
their residence a credit to the community in which they live. 
It is a well known fact that one unkempt home in a block of 
beautiful dwellings spoils the appearance of the whole street. 
Even tho the home may not be exactly lovely and inviting 
at first, still the knowledge of absolute ownership should 
place pride in any one, for, after all, ‘be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home.” 

There is no limit to the economical advantage of buying a 
home. It is not very encouraging to find that, after having 
paid enough rent to buy a comfortable home, there is nothing 
left to show for your money, and that the landlord has your 
money and the rent as well, when you might have had a 
home. ‘There is also a great deal of comfort in knowing that 
you can do what you wish in your own home and that you 
will not be disturbed as are those who live in flats, hotels 
and the like. 

Now, in the present state in which we exist, we are send- 
ing our brothers, fathers and friends out onto the battlefield 
to fight for our nation. How much more willingly they 
would go and how thankful they would be if they could 
answer the call of their country knowing that no matter 
what might befall them their dear ones at home would at 
least have a roof to cover them. So those that are going to 
war had better buy a home for their families before they 
leave them. 

Now, for the sake of the home life, for the sake of your 
city, for the sake of your nation, “buy a home first.’ 

STEPHEN METCALF 
Ninth Grade—First Prize, $9 

First, it ought to be a matter of pride to anyone to be 
able to say: “I own my home.” 

You can be more independent and that will lead you to 
more friends, more pleasures and more money. You will be 
interested in the things that you have never given any 


thought to before. This will broaden your mind and lead 
you to other intelligent friends, therefore more pleasure. 

Then after a day of hard work, when you go home, you have 
the soothing feeling that no one can trespass, no one cil 
put you out, there will be no rent to pay and you will have 
no visions of an old age with nothing of your own. 

In nearly everyone’s life there comes a time when moncy 
is needed very much, sometimes to save a life, sometimes to 
preserve honor, or a name, and your bank account finally 
reaches its end and you still haven’t enough; but, if you own 
your own home, there is your chance, for it is always money 
and there is always someone ready to buy or rent it. 

Do you realize the fact that the $40 or $50 rent you are 
paying could be paying for a home, and that after a while 
your home would be paid for, whereas you have nothing bit 
a receipt to show for your money now? 

People who pay rent for a place to live in don’t stay in a 
place very long, consequently the man does not keep tlie 
same position for a very long period, and anyone knows tht 
a roustabout never will amount to much. So get a hou 
pay for it on the installment plan, so that your $50 a month 
would count for something. Be somebody. “A rolling steve 
gathers no moss.” 

You will be a help to the community in which you liv». 
For anyone who owns property will strive to keep it in t! 
best condition. 

These are only a few of the innumerable benefits procur (| 
thru owning your home. Now is the time to buy a hon 


“Do it now.” 
HELEN HAUPRICH 


Eighth Grade—First Prize, $8 

When we speak of a home, no matter how humble av ! 
small it may be, we mean a dwelling place that we may ¢: 
our own, in which we may exercise our own will and be fi 
from the demands of others. <A home is the foundation 
happiness. It cultivates an honorable pride in possessi: 
which urges thrift. 

home-owner realizes that in order to become sole po 
sessor of his home he must meet the expenses connected wi' 
the owning of a home. The fact that a home-owner is < 
tended an increased credit, social prestige and respect stim 
lates his zeal and he willingly makes sacrifices in order 1 
fulfill his purposes. 

We can think of nothing that brings more joy and comfo: 
to us than a home. It insures absolute privacy and afforc- 
us countless joyous hours. One of the greatest joys of 
home is the right to cultivate the soil and beautify ti 
grounds around the home to suit our own tastes. A hom: 
owner may greatly lessen his living expenses by raisin 
— this is not only an enjoyable but also a healthtfi 
ask. 

Being a home-owner is more likely to make a man pat! 
otie than anything else. After having made many sacrific: 
and succeeded in owning a home a man would fight for } 
rather than lose it. By beipg patriotic himself he instil! 
it into the hearts of his children, thus bringing them up to |! 
good American citizens. 

A home is treasured by its owner, but to his children 
means more, as it affords them endless hours of joy an: 
amusement and in later years it brings to their minds swe: 
memories of their childhood home. 


HELEN KIDWELL 


Eleventh Grade—Second Prize, $6 

The home, since the world began, has always been the gath 
ering place and abode of families. There they have dis 
cussed the affairs of the day and have been advised by olde) 
members of the family. Since the basis of the governmen' 
is laid upon the home, how can the government be a goou 
one if the home is not a worthy one, and how can the home 
be a good one if its occupants do not own it? If the family 
does not own its home, little pleasure may be had from it 
because it is constantly worrying about financial affairs, anc 
where the money for the rent is to come from. 

People who do not own their homes do not feel free to 
invite their friends, but a man who owns his house proudly 
asks in his friends any time he wishes. 

Usually, not much pride is taken in a house the occupants 
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ef which are renters, and it is ordinarily not home-like and 
ine people abuse it. Often a renter is obliged to move, either 
by the cause of the property being sold or by a misfortune of 
not being able to pay the rent. This might inconvenience him 
sud he might have great difficulty in securing another dwell- 


‘In renting a house, the occupants usually have to pay 
enormous rent. If they would only use the money which they 
ay for rent to pay installments upon a house they would 
soon have a lovely, cozy place that they might call home, 
ad when they are older there is great comfort in knowing 
that it is their own. 
When certain improvements are to be made in a city, such 
: an alley to be paved, or a street to be made, some citizens 
» not seem to be interested in them, or other affairs of the 
ity, If the matter is looked into these people, in many cases, 
not own property. 
if a man wishes to be earnestly patriotic, he should own 
voperty. It shows that he thinks enough of his country 
invest his earnings in a home “no matter how humble.” 


RUTH EIKENBARY 


Seventh Grade—Third Prize, $3 
elieve me, I don’t want my parents ever again to rent a 
ce to live in. At one place where we lived the landlady’s 
iite haired kids peeped thru the fence and made faces at 





me and I could not make faces back for fear they would make 
us move, 

When we lived in another house I found a kitten on 
my way from school one day and brought him home with 
me. Mother made him stay on the outside and of course he 
cried at the door to get in. The landlady lived next door 
and she made me give itaway. She said: “It mews too much 
all the time.” 

3efore we bought our home we moved around so much 
I couldn’t get acquainted with the kids in the neighborhood. 
Besides this I don’t like to go to one school one month and 
then change over to another the next month. 

I asked mother why she did not like to move and she 
said she didn’t relish everlastingly having to clean up dirt 
that some one else had left. 

Buy a home first and make the kids happy. 


In the ‘‘Best Plan of a Home Contest’’ three local 
architects were the judges and the first prize of $25 was 
awarded to Mrs. W. Smith Miller. Her plan was a Dutch 
Colonial design, of very compact arrangement without 
extension or breaks. The plan was neatly rendered, tho 
that point was not considered in the judging. A second 
prize of $15 was won by Miss Helen Lemly, and her plan 
was a 2-story rectangular type, with eight rooms and a 





sleeping porch. A third prize of $5 was awarded to Mrs. 
Ralph Ross, who submitted a design for a 1-story bun- 
galow of six rooms. Mrs. Ross clinched her argument 
with seventeen special points listed with her plan, and 
most of them were very logically given. Mrs. Ross, the 
winner of the third prize, was also the third prize winner 
in the women’s essay contest. So many good plans were 
submitted that the judges gave honorable mention to sev- 
eral others. As told in last week’s issue, the prizes were 
awarded by the Gary Real Estate Exchange, and the 
winners were given prompt payment thru one of the 
local banks. 


The awarding of the prizes was preceded by a parade, 
led by a band, and an interesting program of school 
exercises and dancing. Members of the real estate board 
can not praise too highly the results achieved thru the 
home owning campaign which was conducted over a period 
of two weeks, and other cities and towns would do well 
to emulate the hustling home owning promoters of the 
Steel City. 





The Building and Loan Assocation and Community Development 





Altho we have discussed this subject in former years 
the Community Development Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a recent article in that publica- 
n brings the question more forcibly than ever to our 
attention. The time for a discussion of this question 
seems to be opportune when both manufacturers and 
retailers are met together to confer about matters of 
nutual interest. This is my reason for repeating to a 
considerable extent the ideas suggested in the article 
referred to, but I am firm in the belief that just now 
repetition in this direction can not come too often. The 
important thing to do now is to suggest a plan of action 
in which we can immediately codperate. 

It is in the breast of every well balanced man to own 
1 home. Particularly is this true when he becomes the 
head of a family. This desire is no greater in the head 
of the family than in his wife and their growing children. 
This has been true in all ages. Whether this home has 
been a tent of grass or skins, a stone house carved in the 
cliffs, an Indian tepee or a modern bungalow, the desire 
has been the same. 

In this short discussion we have no time to argue as 
to whether or not the building and loan association has 
heen a suecess. We have only to point to the city of 
Philadelphia, which is known as the city of homes, due 
to the early development of the building and loan associ- 
ation. Other cities and States, such as Ohio, have so 
progressed in this direction that hundreds of millions of 
dollars are loaned largely for the purpose of procuring 
homes for those who would not otherwise be able to obtain 
loans and, thru coéperative effort, satisfy their desires. 

There are many plans. While the fundamentals are 
much the same, yet there is a wide difference in detail 
as to form and manner of conducting such organizations. 
What we shall have to say at this time does not apply to 
the smaller communities where lumber yards are located 
and where the business of that community is largely, if 
not wholly, dependent upon farm trade. The building 
and loan association has not yet been applied or adapted 

any general use by farmers for obtaining loans for 
purchase, improvements and other purposes. Perhaps the 
new Government loan bank is and will be the nearest 
approach to codperative effort in securing for farmers 
adequate capital. 

We take this to be one of the most opportune moments 

which to discuss the possibility of the building and 
loim association, insofar as it will increase the sale of 
limber and building material and thus promote our 

siness, It is entirely with a view of bringing this 
toutter to your attention at this time in order that plans 
may be laid for better securing the foundations and 

ture of the lumber business. We take it that the 
--neral purpose of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation is to promote those things which will induce 
‘ad eause a greater consumption of lumber, looking to 

e future of the business as well as to the present. 
It certainly should be the aim and purpose of the 
tailer not only to secure the lumber bill in sight but to 
) and perform those things which will bring business 
1 the future. If we have not this foresight and eye 
» the future, then we have missed one of the principal 
ictors in the success of our business. Only in well laid 
ans for the future can we hope to succeed, and it is 
vith this in view that we lay before you under this 
aption some suggestions that appear to afford a means 
‘f ecodperation that will result in greater and better 
usiness for all branches of the trade in the years to 
‘ome. 

In the suecess of a properly conducted building and 
oan association we ean see the success of those other 
igencies now being employed to promote the sale of 
lumber and building materials. Plan books and selling 
helps will become more valuable and indispensable 
when we provide the finances. 

The great problem in most communities is that of 
securing funds by those not in possession of sufficient 
finances to obtain their own homes. Banks do not and 
can not lend money on long time to home builders. Funds 
are not obtainable from other sources for such purposes, 
except occasionally possibly from private sources. The 
deposits inthe savings banks may reach the millions, 
but these small earnings are not available for the pur- 
poses indicated in this discussion, particularly the obtain- 
mg of funds for the building the small home for the 
wage earner, the clerk and the business man in the small 
community, without sufficient funds. To create sufficient 
funds, therefore, seems to be the problem, and the build- 





*Address before the Trade Extension Committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 9, 1917, 


[By James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo.] 








ing and loan association is the only means whereby an 
accumulation or collection of small earnings can be’ 
obtained upon terms equitable and possible to the bor- 
rower. 

The’ other difficulty seems to be the lack of anyone 
in the average community with sufficient knowledge of 
details to inaugurate and start a building and loan asso- 
ciation. We believe it is possible for the two organiza- 
tions here represented to solve this problem, and we 
shall summarize at the close of this discussion. 

Personally, we have always depended more upon expe- 
rience than upon theory as to how problems of this 
kind should be solved. Thirty years ago in my home 
town I was one of the promoters of a building and loan 
association. For five years previous to my taking up 
secretarial work I was the secretary of this association 
and conducted it in my lumber office. Today that 
association has assets to the amount of $490,000. The 
expense for the past year (the largest business in its 
history) was, including salaries and for every purpose, 
$2,418. I do not recall a bank with a like capital and 
assets which conducts its business for an expense equal 
to three times this amount. The very first loan made by 
this association in 1887 was for the purpose of building 
a home for a blacksmith, and at least one lumber yard in 
my community immediately began to get beneficial results 
from this organization, tho only thirty days old. During 
the thirty years of the existence of this organization, so 
far as I recall, the association has suffered but one 
financial loss, and that an amount of less than $400, 
which means practically that in the thirty years’ busi- 
ness this association has lost nothing because of bad loans. 

In this connection we may say that in the building and 
loan association the moral hazard is practically eliminated 
and the moral security is practically as great as in 
real estate for the reasons I enumerated at the first, in 
that it is in the breast and desire of every man to own 
his own home, and thus the security is increased. 

When this organization was first started there was 
intense opposition on the part of the hanks of the com- 
munity, it being intimated that a scheme was now being 
started to lose a considerable amount of money of 
working people, who could ill afford to do so. There 
was fear, no doubt, that it might interfere with bank 
deposits. It does not. On the other hand, it increases 
bank deposits. Small sums come out of socks, tin cans 
ete. and thereby get into the banks. The answer to that 
was that within three years from that time every bank 
in the community had a candidate for treasurer of the 
organization. 

We are not prepared to say just the number of homes 
that have been erected thru the money obtained thru this 
coéperative effort, but we can safely say that the busi- 
ness of the lumber and material men of the community, 
where I formerly lived and still own a yard, increased 
anywhere from $10,000 to $40,000 each year by reason 
of its existence, and had not such an organization been 
formed in my town when it was the community today 
would not have reached that stage of development which 
it has; the mechanics and laboring people, and business 
men as well, would not have been living in their own 
homes and not paying rent, as they are today, and, 
further, I should have not continued in business there 
as I have. The community, if it had improved to any 
extent at all, would have been one largely controlled by 
landlords, instead of home owners. Now hardly anyone 
lives in a rented house. 

In every State north, south and west of Ohio the build- 
ing and loan association has not developed to any appre- 
ciable extent as compared with some of the eastern 
States. We therefore have the great West as a field 
for codperation in promoting these organizations and 
thus promoting our own business. 

In Missouri alone there are seventy-five towns each 
large enough to maintain a building and loan association. 
In many of the towns where such organizations are al- 
ready located there is room for more. This applies not 
only to the town of from 5,000 to 10,000 or 20,000 in 
population but even to the larger cities. Supervision by 
State authorities has practically eliminated wildcatism 
in the building and loan association. In most of the 
States the same supervision and inspection that govern 
the State bank are provided for the building and loan 
association. «So far as I know there has not been a 
failure of a building and loan association in Missouri in 
fifteen years, and this will apply possibly to other States. 
In other words, the possibility of loss has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

My proposition, therefore, to the combined lumber 
industry of the country, to the manufacturers and the 


retailers, is this: provide a proper number and finance men of the United States? 


a sufficient number of men with sufficient knowledge 
to go into any community and properly guide those 
interested in the organization and installation of a build- 
ing and loan association. I do not mean that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association should bear all of 
this expense. Any retail lumberman in any community 
where an association is established can afford to pay 
out of his own pocket at once anywhere from $100 to 
$500 in order properly to start, under proper instruction, 
such an organization. If by the investment of such an 
amount an additional business of $5,000, $10,000 or per- 
haps of $20,000 in a year can be secured for his yard 
what better investment has he or can he ever make 
that will bring better returns? I have often been re- 
quested to go to other States and talk to communities 
on this subject, which shows there is already interest in 
the plan. 

My own experience is the warrant for making such a 
statement and such an appeal. There is everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. If I were the owner of ten, 
twenty, fifty or 100 retail lumber yards I should employ 
the best building and loan man obtainable and have him 
make a survey of every community where I owned a yard 
with a view of establishing a building and loan associa- 
tion therein. I would call together my competitors and 
other business men, including the local newspaper men 
in the community, who are as much interested as is the 
lumberman, and present the proposition to them in a prac- 
tical, straightforward business way. If I could secure 
the codperation of my competitor, well and good; if 
not, I should proceed on my own account and install 
an association in my lumber office. Any retail lumber- 
man who is looking to the future can not but see that 
this would be building a future business. 

In such States as Ohio and Pennsylvania there could 
be obtained, no doubt, many men who would be more 
than glad to undertake such work under such guaranty 
as the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
could make, and these men could be sent out and used 
wherever the retailer showed a disposition to codperate. 

This is the proposition we have to present to you. It 
would cost very little to try it out. There is no limit 
to the possibility of such codperation. There is no limit 
to the possible increase in the use of lumber. ; 

We are confronted today with the effort on the part 
of certain interests to eliminate the use of lumber, par- 
ticularly in our larger centers. Should they succeed our 
field would be curtailed to that extent. In promoting 
the building of homes by mechanics, clerks, laboring 
people and others in the smaller communities we would 
be opening a field for the consumption of our product. 
In every community where there is a single or several 
lines of business engaged in manufacturing, employing 
laborers and mechanics to the extent of 1,000 men, the 
owners and operators of such plants could afford to 
establish in their own offices or, if not practical there, 
to maintain at their own expense all of the clerical help 
necessary to conduct a building and loan association 
without $1 charge to the members whatsoever. They 
could build homes and sell them to their employees on the 
building and loan plan. 

It is of very little importance what rate of interest 
building and loan association members pay. It may be 
very large, but if all pay the same there is no burden. 
The larger the interest the quicker the maturity of the 
stock and the sooner does the home owner become in 
entire possession of his property. 

The principle upon which the average building and 
loan association is conducted, that of weekly and monthly 
dues, loans compounded monthly, at a minimum expense 
of doing business, is the best, and quickest, and 
safest method of obtaining homes for those not in posses- 
sion of sufficient fuiids which ean be devised. It is for the 
retail lumberman and the manufacturers here assembled 
to work out a plan whereby the building and loan associa- 
tion plans, purposes and benefits may be extended to 
every community possible, thereby not only developing 
the community but bringing greater returns to that par- 
ticular industry in which we are interested—the lumber 
business. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
employs men who are experts in mill construction, wood 
preservation and general trade extension. Why not 
employ at least an expert building and loan association 
man? and I pledge you the coéperation and support of 
the retail associations and their members in an honest 
trial to make the effort a success. 

Why not adopt now and here the slogan— 

‘“*A HOME FOR EVERY FAMIDY!’’ and start right 
now to bring it about by a combined effort of the lumber- 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY STARTS HOME OWNING CAMPAIGN 


Manufacturers and Retailers in Joint Conference Representing All Sections Co-operate on Nationwide Plan—Boom For- 
mation of Building and Loan Associations and Discuss Other Measures 


Acting on the idea suggested recently by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that now is the opportune time for the lum- 
ber interests to make a ‘‘home building’’ drive thruout 
the country and that one of the best agencies thru which 
such a drive may successfully ‘‘ go over the top’’ after the 
preliminary missionary work is done is thru the formation 
of building and loan associations, a national lumber man- 
ufacturer-retailer conference took steps at a meeting held 
in Chicago this week to promote such work. 

The conference, which opened on Tuesday at the 
Hotel La Salle, was in reality the quarterly meeting 
of the trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to which were 
invited members of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. The meeting was so successful that 
one of its direct outcomes was a decision that the re- 
tail lumbermen, thru any national, interstate or State 
organization, may name an ex-officio member of the 
three committees of the manufacturers’ organization, 
executive, trade extension, and legislative, in order 
that common problems may be taken up in further con- 
ferences and action decided upon. The conference, 
which was marked by many timely talks on various 
subjects of interest to the manufacturer and retailer 
alike, heard a remarkably well prepared address on 
‘*The Building and Loan Association and Community 
Development’’ by Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Mr. Moorehead elaborated upon the idea 
suggested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that building 
and loan associations be organized in towns and cities 
not having such organizations and that this be done 
thru the employment of an expert building and loan 
field man who knows thoroly all the organization 
processes thru which such associations pass. The 
speech of Mr. Moorehead ‘‘rang the bell’’ so clearly 
that a committee was appointed to consider his sug- 
gestions and make a report. This committee, of which 
Capt. E. A. Selfridge, San Francisco, Cal., president of 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Association, was chair- 
man, made a report Tuesday afternoon to the effect 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
employ such an expert whose services can be obtainable 
for any community where the local lumbermen pay the 
traveling and per diem expenses of the building and 
loan specialist. The recommendations relative to re- 
tailers becoming ex-officio members of the committees 
of the National and the employment of the building 
and loan expert were given consideration on Wednes- 
day afternoon by the directors of the National, which 
was necessary to make the suggestions binding. It was 
also announced that Julius Seidel, vice president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, had been 
named a director of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, giving the retailers further repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Moorehead, who gave the talk on building and 
loan associations, has had long experience in that work, 
being one of the first officers of the association in his 
home town—Lexington, Mo.—when that organization 
was first formed, many years ago, and his talk was such 
an able treatise on the subject that it is presented in 
full on page 41 of this issue. 

Manufacturers and Retailers in Codperation 


When John W. Blodgett, chairman of the trade ex- 
tension committee, called the conference to order on 
Tuesday morning he outlined briefly the purpose of the 
meeting and what has led up to the decision of the 
manufacturers to invite the retailers to meet with them 
and confer on subjects of mutual trade interest. The 
first speaker was R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
acting president of the National, who, in extended 
remarks, mentioned conditions that had led up to the 
belief that the time had come when the manufacturer 
and the retailer should get together and talk upon 
mutual subjects, the principal of which was how the 
retailer can best benefit by the trade helps that are 
being initiated by the National. Mr. Goodman told 
those present that the National now had funds enough 
to carry on the work that it had outlined to come within 
its scope and that in fact it had more money than 
ideas and he hoped that many new ideas would come 
out of the conference thru which the manufacturer and 
retailer could work with greater codperative effect. 
‘“T do not mean that we have too much money or even 
money enough to do things that we could do if we ex- 
panded the work,’’ said Mr. Goodman, ‘‘but I do 
mean that we have enough funds to furnish the igni- 
tion spark if you retailers, thru your codperative help, 
furnish the gas and together we can operate the car. 
In other words, our electric starter is a good thing 
to work along with your gasoline.’’ Mr. Goodman said 
that he believed the problems of the lumber industry 
could be solved more intelligently thru codperation 
between the retailer and the manufacturer and he be- 
lieved that the day had marked a new era in the 
history of the lumber trade. It is a good thing, he 
said, that the manufacturer and distributer come to- 
gether and exchange advice and counsel on the varied 
important problems concerned in the merchandizing of 
lumber. 

Practical Work Thru Publicity 


Mr. Goodman called upon Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of 
the National, to explain the present trade extension ac- 
tivities of the association. Secretary Kellogg had ar- 
ranged about the room several exhibits and models 
visualizing the trade development work of the associa- 
tion and he distributed, in printed form, a statement 








covering the work of the National. In brief, the 
statement explained that 11,000 copies of association 
publications were distributed in July, August and Sep- 
tember, and during the first week of October 20,000 
copies of bulletins upon farm structures and better 
buildings were mailed to 1,300 progressive lumber 
dealers who had made requests for the literature. He 
said that the bulletins on farm structures are being 
widely used for instruction in agricultural colleges as 
well as by county agricultural agents. Much of the 
contents has also been freely used by farm papers. As 
to the engineering bulletins, he said that many engi- 
neering schools and colleges were using them in con- 
nection with text book work, a situation that is very 
desirable. He told of further bulletins in course of 
preparation, among them being those on lightning rods, 
fire protection at lumber manufacturing plants, the 
wooden shingle roof, and heavy timber highway bridges. 
He told of the tests that are being made in connection 
with the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, seeking a real fire retardant paint for 
shingle roofs, and that the association is almost 
ready to announce complete success. When the tests 
are completed and the paint manufactured, thru a 
formula that will be available to all paint manufac- 
turers in the country he said, the Fire Underwriting 
Laboratories are expected to codperate in order that 
the insurance associations may ‘‘O.K.’’ the shingle 
and make a new rating for buildings on which the 
shingles are used. Secretary Kellogg told briefly of 
the work of the association relative to building codes 
in different cities, a work that is carried on under the 
direction of R. 8S. Whiting, architectural engineer of 
the association. Since the first of the year, he said, 
a compilation has been made of the codes in 230 cities 
and towns, suggestions have been offered for the proper 
use of lumber in 65 cities, many of which have been 
adopted and, as the result of a careful analysis of the 
reports of fire marshals upon 76,000 fires a series of 
articles has been prepared and is now being published 
(these articles by Mr. Whiting are being published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), pointing out practical 
methods of fire prevention and describing the best 
means of fire-safe wood construction. Secretary Kel- 
logg also called attention to exhibits, sets of com- 
mercial woods available to the retailer thru the Na- 
tional and also what is being done by the National in 
compilation of lumber statistics that are reliable. 


Builders’ Interest in City Ordinances 


In order to save the time of the conference the 
statement of Architectural Engineer Whiting was not 
read but was distributed among the members. The 
statement was on the subject, ‘‘Why Lumber Dealers 
Should Be Interested in Building Codes,’’ and in full 
was as follows: 


3uilding ordinances are laws specifying the kind and 
quality of materials and the methods used in applying them 
in building; in short, a building code contains specifications 
for all types and “classes of buildings and therefore should be 
most carefully written to cover all conditions involved in con- 
struction in order to acquire the best and most lasting results. 

Wood is used in some form in every type of construction, 
and for this reason lumber dealers should be familiar not only 
with the material itself but thoroly posted on the require- 
ments of building ordinances in order to recommend intelli- 
gently such lumber as may be acceptable and best suited for 
the purpose used. 

Further, the dealer may, by very little effort, ascertain 
where wood is not given a fair consideration in ordinances 
and secure a revision of them, which would result in securing 
benefits for the consumer and also place wood on the plane 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The four types under which buildings are usually classified 
are as follows: VFire-resistive, mill or slow-burning, ordi- 
nary, frame. 

The structural parts of a “‘fire-resistive’” building contain 
no wood except in door and window frames, doors, sash, 
casings, baseboards, finished floors and furring strips under 
them, as well as all partitions contained within a private 
apartment. The interior framing, floors and roof of a ‘mill 
construction” building as well as those of an “ordinary” 
building may be of wood, and the “frame” building, which 
includes a larger percentage of buildings than any other type, 
may be constructed entirely of wood. 

Many of the important specifications to be taken into con- 
sideration in the use of wood may be found under the follow- 
ing heads: Kind, quality, stresses, preservation, prevention 
of spread of fire. 

The kind of wood best suited for the use to which it is to 
be put should be known to the dealer in order that he may be 
able to recommend with authority the material which will 
wear best where wear is required; that will take the desired 
finish where finish is important; and will stand stresses and 
strains where such requirements are necessary. 

The quality of material to be used should be carefully de- 
fined and no lumber having defects such as rot, large and 
loose knots, shakes or any other imperfections whereby the 
strength may be impaired should be permitted to be used 
where restricted, and the dealer should be responsible for 
seeing that no low grade material is furnished where a higher 
grade is called for. 

In many codes the stresses for structural timbers are in- 
correctly stated, which does not give lumber a fair considera- 
tion when compared with other materials. The United States 
Government has made extensive tests for determining correct 
unit stresses for wood which are the most reliable tabulations 
— and which should be made a part of all building 
codes. 

In recent years science has developed the means by which 
the life of wood may be extended by the use of preservatives, 
especially where unfavorable conditions of atmosphere and 
temperature prevail. Specifications recommending the treat- 
ment of wood by this means should be made a part of every 
building code. 

Since wood is classed among combustible materials, it is 
essential, in order that it may be properly protected from fire, 
that adequate methods of fire-stopping be specified to impede 
the progress of fires after they have started. There are 
many precautions to be employed to protect against damage 
by fire and to prevent its spread, such as regulating the con- 
struction of chimneys and fireplaces, location of heaters and 
stoves, limiting floor areas and heights of buildings, kind of 
receptacles in which to keep ashes, proper distances between 
buildings, and many other measures which have been devised 
for the purpose of protecting life and property against fire. 

Obviously, it is poor judgment to set about compiling a 





building code in anything but a systematic and methodics) 
way in order to make sure that none of the numerous items 
gored to the subjects mentioned above are overlooked. 

he National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association maintains 
an engineering bureau having men who specialize in this pxr- 
ticular work. They will carefully read thru your buildiug 
ordinances and make recommendations covering these aud 
other important points based on an extended research and 
study on this subject. The engineering bureau urges lui.- 
bermen everywhere to make use of the service which it offers, 
believing it a duty to recommend the best methods to ic 
employed in the use of wood in building. 


The Home Builders’ Big Help 


Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who spoke on the subje:t 
‘‘The Building and Loan Association and Community 
Development,’’ has always possessed a faculty « 
getting ‘‘off on the right foot’’ and at the start pi 
his hearers in a pleasant frame of mind. In this in- 
stance Mr. Moorehead used a poem (either by himse'f 
or someone else, no one knows who) about the kaise:, 
which was a distinct hit. The poem is as follows: 

Some people were made to be soldiers, 
But the Irish were made to be cops; 


Sauerkraut was made for the Germans, 
And spaghetti was made for the wops. 


cot Ph 


Fish were made to drink water, 

And bums were made to drink booze. 
Banks were made for money, 

And money was made for the Jews. 


Everything was made for something— 
Everything but a miser. 

God made Wilson for President, 
But who in h made the kaiser? 

Following the talk of Mr. Moorehead came a generil 
discussion on the subject of building and loan associa- 
tions and Mr. Moorehead was asked many questions 
covering his experience in the work. His plea for a 
slogan ‘‘A Home for Every Family’’ made a distinct 
impression and the association will probably seek to 
nationalize this slogan. Question arose about the atti- 
tude of the local banker in towns where building and 
loan associations have been formed, and it was thought 
that the banker should lend the movement every as- 
sistance instead of being lukewarm toward it, as is the 
case in many instances. Mr. Moorehead pointed out 
that in Ohio, where the building and loan movement 
had reached a state almost of perfection, the total 
capitalization of the Buckeye State organization is 
$400,000,000, while in Missouri, his home State, the 
capitalization is only $20,000,000. When asked his 
opinion how large a place had to be to support a build 
ing and loan association successfully he replied that, 
in his opinion, a town should have at least 2,000 to 2,500 
population. Mr. Moorehead urged that lumbermen 
everywhere strive to have every man a home owner, 
even the Socialists, and he described the Socialist, who 
owns a home, as being in the same position as a ‘‘bee 
with his stinger pulled out.’’ As previously stated, 
his talk in full appears on page 41. 

After several had given views on the subject, Chair- 
man Blodgett announced that he would appoint « 
committee, which had been provided thro a motion, t» 
consider the subject later on in the meeting. At the 
opening of the afternoon session Chairman Blodget! 
announced the committee as follows: 

Chairman, E. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Cal.; J. i 
Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.; BE. A. Diebold, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
AM gl Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; and D. C. Eccles, of Ogde: 

Following the general discussion W. G. Hollis, 0! 
Minneapolis, Minn., spoke, reviewing briefly the sug 
gestion, made at the recent first annual meeting of th: 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held i: 
Chicago, that a consumers’ magazine be published b: 
the lumber interests and he told how the new posta 
rates for second class matter might interfere temporar 
ily in going on with the plan. He then commented upo! 
the plan suggested in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN tha’ 
a campaign be carried on to create thruout the coun 
try a desire among men to own their own homes an 
to follow this up with the organization of buildin: 
and loan associations thru which men in whom the d 
sire has been awkened will be provided with fund 
with which to build their homes. Mr. Hollis said that 
he believed the idea was the most practical and feas 
ible for the lumbermen to get behind under present 
conditions and he urged that lumbermen everywhere 
preach the gospel of home ownership. The big problem 
was what conditions would prevail at the close of the 
war, and he said that lumbermen should take time by 
the forelock and prepare for conditions that are to 
come. Like the hotel keeper he told about, he said 
lumbermen, instead of retrenching when times got dull, 
should put on two bands in the place of one; in other 
words, boost home building now harder than they ever 
boosted it before. 


Accuracy in Car Shipments 

A communication was then read from the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, signed by Presi- 
dent Fred J. Robinson and Secretary Charles A. Bowen, 
of Detroit, Mich., which had been prepared in the 
meeting of the retailers the day previous, requesting 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
back a movement among lumber manufacturers re- 
quiring all manufacturers to place a piece tally in all 
ears shipped, giving the exact volume of lumber and 
the proportion of each grade shipped in the car. This 
resolution brought out a lengthy and animated discus- 
sion, several speaking for the resolution and some 
against it. Edward Hines, of Chicago, spoke against 
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the resolution, taking the ground that if retail lumber 
dealers desire to insure themselves an exact tally and 
tne grade of lumber bought they should buy direct from 
‘se manufacturer and not thru the wholesaler who-has 
ou opportunity to revise the tally and raise the grade 
of jumber. The resolution had provided that the tally 
‘eet shall not contain the name nor the destination 
»oint of the shipment, a condition that now obtains 
‘shen the retailer buys lumber thru the wholesaler. 
‘ir, Hines said he was for the resolution should the 
Jly sheet contain the name of the manufacturer and 
e point of origin of shipment, as he believed that the 
‘one was coming when the wholesaler, an unnecessary 
| ok in channels of distribution of lumber, would be 
minated and the retailer more and more buy direct 
im the manufacturer. 
President Robinson, of the National Retail Lumber 
-alers’ Association, said that the desire in framing the 
y -olution was not to obtain any confidential information 
sisting between the wholesaler and the lumber manu- 
racturer but to put a quietus on the practice followed 
- some of the wholesalers of altering the tally and 
raising the grade. He said in many instances wherein 
this practice had been followed retailers had found their 
;ipments two or three thousand feet short of what they 
}od purehased and that they had paid for a higher grade 
co. lumber than they obtained. President Robinson said 
tailers had no quarrel with the legitimate wholesaler 
Lut simply wanted to get rid of a nefarious practice 
snd desired the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
cwation’s assistance. For that reason, he said, it was 
not the desire that the tally sheet contain the name of 
the shipper and point of initiating the shipment, as such 
« procedure would place the retailer in the position of 
kuowing what lumber manufacturer shipped the lumber. 
At this point of the discussion O. L. Huey, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., a member of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, said that altho the resolution did 
not reveal it there was another reason why the retailers 
did not want the tally sheet to contain the name of the 
shipper and shipping point, as many of the members of 
the association were dealers in large cities and sold their 
lumber to large industrial concerns; in other words, the 
industrial concern would be placed in possession of the 
name of the manufacturer from whom the first car was 
hought and next time it no doubt would likely try to buy 
the lumber direct. D. C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, who is 
a member of the Western Pine and West Coast Lumber- 
men’s associations, spoke against the resolution, saying 
that the time had not come and never would come, in 
his opinion, when the wholesaler could be dispensed with, 
as there are too many lumber companies thruout the 
country that could not afford to maintain sales agents 
everywhere and were dependent upon the wholesaler to 
market their products. In the ease of his own com- 
pany, he said, it is the wholesaler who is depended upon 
to reach the eastern markets and he thought that some 
other way should be devised to thwart the dishonest 
methods practiced by some of the wholesaling trade. 
President Robinson spoke again and made the suggestion 
that the lumber interests seek at Washington, D. C., a 
national law requiring tally sheets in every car of lum- 
ter shipped and that each tally sheet contain a number 
representing the mill from which the lumber was shipped ; 
« list of all lumber manufacturers with each manufacturer 
numbered could be prepared by an organization such as 
‘he National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
then if the retailer had any complaint to make about a 
purchase thru a wholesaler the identity of the manu- 
turer could be learned and manufacturer be placed 
in possession of the facts, thereby protecting both the 
retailer and manufacturer, as well as the legitimate whole- 
saler, Others who spoke on the subject were E. A. Die- 
hoid, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the National Retail 
lumber Dealers’ Association; D. W. Simpson, of In- 
na, Pa., president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation of Pennsylvania; E. B. Hazen, of Portland, 
rve.; Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of 
‘ie National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; A. M. 
\talone, of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Hazen, whose com- 
| «ny represents several west Coast mills, said that their 
meerns had for years been putting a piece tally in 
ery car, which was a guaranty to the buyer that he 
was getting the exact volume and grade of lumber he 
purchased. Following the discussion motion was made 
und earried that the matter be referred to the directors 
‘f the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
‘ction, Following the passage of the motion the morn- 
‘ug session adjourned. 


Lumber by the Piece 


The first subject discussed at the afternoon session, 
that of selling lumber by the piece, was introduced by 
Hl. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn. Mr. Hornby, who has 
given the subject considerable thought, said that all retail 
‘umber dealers were greatly handicapped by continuing 
to sell the consuming trade lumber at so much per 1,000 
feet, whereas if they sold by the foot or hundred feet 
prices would not seem so large to the buyer, tho in the 
aggregate representing just as much money. By way of 
contrast, he stated that no grocer would think of pricing 
Sugar at $176 a ton, because the housewife would not 
buy at all if those prices were quoted, but in reality that 
was the price she must be paying per ton if a ton was 
bought. Several took part in the discussion, William 
Ryan, of Toledo, Ohio, remarking that when a man came 
to a yard to buy 35 cents’ worth of lumber to do some 
repair job he did not want a. $40 per 1,000 price flung 
in his face. Mr, Ryan also said that when potatoes were 
so high in price grocers feund it necessary to quote them 
by the peck, and even by the pound, in order to move 
them at all and that the same principle should apply to 
the lumber business. 

_U. M. Moore, of Lexington, Ky., said that for years 
his company had been follewing the custom of quoting 
lumber by the foot or hundred feet and had found the 
custom profitable. For example, he said, a customer 
wanting hardwood flooring for a floor 14x14, wanted to 


know what 196 feet of flooring would cost and not what 
the flooring was worth per 1,000 feet. 

After a general discussion, during which many took 
part, it was decided that the National association could 
do nothing more than suggest that dealers sell lumber 
by the foot, and that it was up to each individual dealer 
to work out his own price list on such a basis. 

Following that discussion, considerable attention was 
given to the attitude of many retailers who are slow to 
participate in association work outside of their own 
regional or State organizations in view of what the 
Government has done in the past in hampering asso- 
ciations. Several spoke to the point that the Govern- 
ment, thru the Federal Trade Commission, is now en- 
couraging wholesome association work, thru every means 
that it can, and that lumber dealers had nothing to fear 
from coéperative work between manufacturer and dealer 
if they ‘‘laid their cards on the table’’ and showed the 
commission exactly what they were trying to accomplish 
and what methods were being employed. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., was present 
and gave the lumbermen a very illuminative talk upon 
the need of codperation, especially in view of conditions 
that will pertain after the close of the war, and he told 
them that they had nothing to fear from the Govern- 
ment if they did their codperative work along lines that 
are now recognized as legitimate and mutually helpful, 
such as ascertaining the cost of doing business, serving 
the public more economically and constructive methods 
of various kinds, 

At the close of Attorney Boyle’s talk, E. C. Hole, pub- 
lisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was invited to 
speak and in responding remarked that he believed the 
day had been an eventful one in lumber history and that 
from now on the manufacturer and the retailer would 
get together frequently to talk over their common prob- 
lems and work out a solution that would be mutually 
beneficial. He outlined some of the methods that are 
followed by the steel and cement interests to promote 
their business thru the creation of a desire for construc- 
tion work requiring their respective products and he 
advised the lumbermen to put some of the same kind of 
pep and acumen in their promotion work. The speaker 
told the lumbermen that the great field that lay before 
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them was the creation in the mind of every man of a 
desire to own his own home and that after the burning 
desire is created, provide a method for satisfying the 


. desire. He told the lumbermen that they should promote 


a national campaign instilling a desire for home owner- 
ship and then move along in the wake of that campaign 
with the formation of building and loan associations 
by which the men with the desire to go on and build 
a home might be provided with the means to secure 
this home. Mr. Hole described the home owner as the 
best citizen and the kind of man that employers prefer 
to employ. W. A. Radford, of Chicago, J. W. Long, of 
New York, and L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, also spoke 
briefly. 
Work of New Organization Explained 


The work of a new organization, which will confine 
itself to business economics, was explained by W. G. 
Hollis, who told those present that the National Chamber 
of Commerce at its recent meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., 
had taken up the subject and had decided to give assist- 
ance to the work, which is designed to teach the country 
merchant methods of becoming a better business man. 
In this connection, he also told of the movement now on 
in several places whereby country merchants can have 
goods shipped in, in less than ecarload quantities, at car- 
load freight rates. 

John Lind, assistant secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, then told what the asso- 
ciation is doing in the way of the compilation of a 
pamphlet that will give the retail lumberman a lot of 
information that will be profitable to him. His remarks 
were followed by a talk by D. J. Fair, of the D. J. 
Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan., who gave a live wire 
talk on methods he pursues in boosting trade at the ten 
yards his company operates in Kansas. He outlined 
what had been accomplished thru a birdhouse contest 
among the boys and what he plans to accomplish in a 
new contest on ‘‘How to Fly a Kite.’’ His talk was 
very interesting and Mr. Fair made a distinct hit in 
telling of the trade boosting method that he is using. 

The last action of the Wednesday meeting was the 
adoption of the report of the committee, of which Captain 
Selfridge was appointed chairman, relative to the matter 





of promoting building and loan associations. Before the 
meeting closed there was a short discussion on how the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, thru the 
use of building models, can be helpful to the retail lum- 
berman. In this connection L. R. Putman, advertising 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, made some 
helpful suggestions. 


Manufacturers Ratify Suggestions 


On Wednesday meetings of the board of directors and 
committee on statistics of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association were held, the former taking 
favorable action on the recommendations in the confer- 
ence the day previous that retailers, thru ‘their associa- 
tions, be given ex-officio representation on the different 
committees of the manufacturers’ organization and that 
the latter employ a building and loan expert to organize 
associations in towns and cities where retail lumbermen 
are back of such a movement, provided the retailers of the 
towns visited pay the traveling and per diem expenses of 
the expert. The proposal of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association relative to a tally card in every car 
of lumber shipped will be taken up at the next quarterly 
meeting of the trade extension committee of the National, 
at which will be present the ex-officio members of re- 
tailers, as provided in the action taken. 

The session of the committee on statistics was presided 
over by Chairman Edward Hines, the principal subject 
of discussion being a uniform terms of sale agreement, as 
the manufacturer is buying nearly all the items entering 
into the cost of lumber production on a net basis, while 
giving a very liberal discount on what he sells. It is the 
desire of the association that some uniform terins of sale 
be agreed upon and that all lumber manufacturers adhere 
to them. At the morning session a committee was ap- 
pointed, and at a later session in the day the following 
report was presented: 

Cash, less 1 percent on net as per invoice after deducting 
freight and inspection fees, or 60 days’ acceptance, both 
from date of invoice—to be mailed within fifteen days from 
date thereof. If car has not arrived, 90 percent of invoice 
must be settled for, less estimated freight as per above, and 
balance settled net upon arrival of car. 


After a discussion of the recommendation the recom 
mendation was on motion ordered submitted to the 
affiliated organizations of the National, the terms to be 
adopted when approved by 75 percent of the affiliated 
associations, 

Secretary Kellogg announced that a report of the two 
days’ session would be mailed on Saturday to all the 
interests represented at the conference and later meetings. 


Attendance at the Conference 


Robert B. Allen, Seattle, Wash.; West Coast L’bermen’s Assn. 
H. H. Butts, Park Falls, Wis.; Northern Hem. & Hdw. Assn. 
Robert B. Burns, St. Paul, Minn. ; National Retail Association. 
Charles A. Bowen, Detroit, Mich. ; Nt. Retail Lbr. Dirs.’ Assn. 
E. J. Bunker, Duluth, Minn.; Nat. Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 
L. S. Case, St. Paul, Minn.; Northern Pine Association. 
P. S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y.; Retail Lbr. Dirs.’ Assn. of N. Y. 
A. B. Carson, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
John Claney, Chicago, Ill.; Nat. Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 
J. F. Deacon, Detroit, Mich.; Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Assn. 
KE. A. Diebold, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Nat. Retail Lbr. Dirs.’ Assn. 
D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah; Western Pine & West Coast. 
M. D. Fancher, Minneapolis, Minn.; Minn. Bldg. Material Ex. 
Geo. L. Forester, Asheville, N. C.; West. Car. Lbr. & Tbr. Assn. 
D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan.; Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assn. 
A. L. Ford, Chicago, Ill. ; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Kenneth P. Gregg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Guy Gray, Cleveland, Ohio; National Retail Dealers’ Assn. 
R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; N. L. M. A. 
E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 
W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Northwtn. Lbrmen's, Assn. 
O. L. Huey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Nat. Retail Dealers’ Assn. 
Albert P. Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. C. Pine Association. 
H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn.; Northern Pine Association. 
Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; N. L. M. A. 
E. C. Hole, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
G. W. Jones, Chicago, Ill. ; Ill. Lbr. & Bldrs.’ Sup. Dirs.’ Assn. 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Southern Pine Assn. 
J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich.; Mich. Hardwood Mnfrs.’ Assn. 
Harold A. Knapp, Chicago, Ill.; Cal. Redwood Association. 
J. W. Long, New York, N. Y. 
John J. McDonald, Minneapolis, Minn. ; N. R. Lbrmen’s. Assn. 
L. M. Moore, Lexington, Ky.; Nat. Retail Lbr. Dirs.’ Assn. 
J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.; Southwn. Lbrmen’s. Assn. 
D. S. Montgomery, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Wis. R. Lbrmen’s. Assn. 
Albert M. Melone, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Minn. Bldg. Matrl. Ex. 
Adolph Pfund, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Northwn. Lbrmen’s. Assn. 
Se he Patterson, Marengo, Ill.; Ill. Lbr. & Bldrs.’ Sup. Dirs.’ 
ASSn. 
N. H. Parsons, Rockford, Ill.; Nat. Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 
William Ryan, Toledo, Ohio; Ohio Assn, Ret. Lumbermen. 
William A. Radford, Chicago, Ill.; Radford Architectural Co. 
W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; N. C. Pine Association. 
Fred J. Robinson, Detroit, Mich.; Nat. Ret. Lbr. Dlrs.’ Assn. 
Theodore E. Rechtin, Evansville, Ind.; Indiana Retail Assn. 
W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; Southern Pine Association. 
Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo.; Nat. Retail Lbr. Dirs.’ Assn. 
D. W. Simpson, Indiana, Pa.; Ret. Lbr. Dirs.’ Assn. of Pa. 
C. Stowell Smith, San Francisco, Cal.; Cal. White & Sugar 
Pine Assn. 
A. P. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Wholesale Sash & Door Assn. 
KE. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Cal.; Cal. Redwood Assn. 
J. H. Townshend, Memphis, Tenn. ; South. Hwd. Traffic Assn. 
W. E. Tuttle, jr., Westfield, N. J.; New Jersey Retail Assn. 
W. E. Vogelsang, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. ; So. Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 
Charles Webster, Waucoma, Ia.; N. W. Lumbermen’s Assn. 
R. S. Whiting, Chicago, Ill.; N. L. M. A. 
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BULLETIN TELLS OF PROCEDURE IN AN ACCIDENT 


MapDIsoNn, WIs., Oct. 9.—A bulletin of instruction for 
workmen in all industries, relating to the method of 
procedure that should be adopted in case of accident, 
has been prepared by the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin and is now being distributed to employers for 
conspicuous posting in factories, mills and workshops. 
The purpose is to promote a better understanding among 
employees as to what they must do in order to get com- 
pensation. The bulletin reads: 


Important—What to Do When Hurt 


If you are hurt while working, tell your boss or foreman 
at once and ask for a doctor. You must go to whom he 
sends you, or pay your own doctor Dill. 

Your employer should pay you compensation weekly, but 
you can not collect for the first seven days unless disabled be- 
yond twenty-eight days. The first payment is due you on 
the fifteenth day after the accident. If not paid then, give 
your employer notice in writing of your claim within thirty 
days after you are hurt. 

Write the Industrial Commission, Madison, Wis., if you do 
not get what is due you. % 
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NORTHERN LOGGERS DISCUSS WOODS PROBLEMS 


Association Analyzes Pay and Efficiency of Sawyers—Rising Costs of Food Given in Detail—Car Camps Offer Many 
Advantages Over Ground Camps— More Frequent Meetings Advocated 


MILWAUKEE, WIis., Oct. 8.—Problems of logging op- 
erations, especially in view of the growing labor short- 
age and higher costs of foodstuffs, took on an even more 
important aspect than usual this year when they were 
discussed at the meeting of the Northern Wisconsin 
Loggers’ Association, which was held at the Hotel Pfister 
in this city on last Thursday, Oct. 4. Meal schedules for 
all logging operations, piece-work sawing in the woods, 
car camps vs. old style ground camps, piece-work in get- 
ting out cedar products, and uniform wage for different 
classes of woods work were among the subjects dis- 
cussed. One of the most important subjects was that 
of a comparison between paying for woods sawing by 
piece-work and on a monthly wage basis and, altho there 
was a variance in the price paid the sawyer per log in 
different camps, the consensus was that piece sawing 
obtains better results and that it has come to stay as a 
method of compensation among the manufacturers who 
have given the plan a trial in their northern operations. 

The first speaker of the morning program was J. H. 
McRoy, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, 
Wis., who discussed general logging conditions, review- 
ing at length those that now prevail in logging camps, 
due chiefly to the rapid changes within the last few 
months. A report on economical methods in laying new 
logging roads was made by M. H. Sprague, of the Lake 
Shore Lumber Co., Washburn, Wis. Mr. Sprague out- 
lined several different ways by which the laying of steel 
and creation of road bed could be done more cheaply 
than usual and his talk was accompanied by a report 
on ‘‘Specifications for Doing Grading by Station Work- 
ers,’? which was prepared by officials of the Mellen 
Lumber Co., of Mellen, Wis. The report is as follows: 


All work is to be done according to instructions as given 
from time to time by the company’s agents. A profile of main 
line work is on file in the office of camp and is open for in- 
spection. Grade stakes will be set according to same. 

Good and substantial ditches are to be made on each side 
of grade of main line from camp to camp, and beyond, and 
should be of sufficient size to carry off the water according to 
the judgment of our agents. 

Culverts are to be put in at points indicated and should be 
of good construction, substantial and of sufficient size to care 
for water which may go thru them. Specifications for build- 
ing culverts as follows: Sides to be of timber hewed on two 
faces of not less than 8-inch face placed squarely on each 
other so that bearing of timbers is equally distributed. Tim- 
bers are to be securely spiked in place and the walls of cul- 
vert braced to prevent spreading. Covering of culverts to be 
done as instructed. 

The grade to be built with 10-foot top as strongly as pos- 
sible. No objection will be made to using wood for making 
grade, provided such wood is strong and of no value for saw- 
logs. In making fills, all timber is to be laid in crosswise and 
of sufficient length to make slope not less than 14-foot to 1 
foot in height. 

Ditches must be uniform 2-foot from crown on high lands 
and according to instructions in swamps and low land. 
stumps, knolls and other obstructions must be removed be- 
tween crown of grade and ditches so as to admit the running 
of log loaders, camp cars etc. without danger. 

Tools can be secured from the foreman, who will make a 
reasonable charge for same. When the work has been com- 
pleted, tools may be returned to the foreman, who will give 
credit, wear and tear taken into consideration. 

Dynamite, fuse and caps will be charged at cost price to 
company. 

Good board will be furnished at the rate of $5 a week per 
man. 

Prices made station workers are made subject to above 
specifications. 


On the subject of piece work paying of sawyers in 
the woods several northern operators and logging super- 
intendents gave testimony concerning the plan and in 
the main favored piece work pay as against the monthly 
wage plan. The chief objection to the piece-work plan 
is the likelihood of the sawyers sawing short logs, but 
it was related that where a close check is kept upon the 
sawyers, the gbjection could be overcome... There were 
varied figures given as to the cost per log, but the av- 
erage seemed to be about 5 cents for hemlock and 8 cents 
for hardwood. In discussing the subject, M. J. Fox, of 
the Von Platen Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
said it was not a question of whether a log could be 
sawed one or two cents cheaper in one camp as against 
another, but that, in these times of growing scarcity in 
woods labor, piece-work sawing is an economy because 
it conserved sawyers. He said that his company is op- 
erating mostly in hardwoods, 60 percent of which is 
maple, and that the pay basis was 7 cents for 8-inch and 
under hardwood logs and 8 cents for over 8-inch. The 
sawyers were able to make as high as $4 and $5 a day. 
They paid their board and the company furnished the 
tools, with the sawyers doing their own filing. 

A letter was read from J. T. Phillips, of the Diamond 
Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., giving the company’s ex- 
perience with piece-work sawing. The letter stated that 
the company paid 13 cents for hardwood logs and 8 cents 
for hemlock and that six sawyers on piece-work would 
cut as many logs as ten sawyers on the monthly pay plan. 
M. H. Sprague, of the Lake Shore Lumber Co., Wash- 
burn, Wis., said that the company, which was operating 
in 95 percent white pine, hemlock, and spruce, is paying 
6 cents a log and, tho logs could be cut cheaper by piece- 
work, the chief trouble is getting the sawyers to saw 
logs as they wanted them, the trait being with the saw- 
yers to saw as many short logs as possible in order to 
increase their pay. He said that they were operating in 
‘¢40’s’? that would run about 600,000 feet and it was 
the disposition of the sawyers to want to work in the 
good ‘‘40’s’’ first. Someone suggested that the plan 
should be always to saw in the poor ‘‘40’s’’ first, but 
Mr. Sprague declared that this could not always be done, 
on account of the lay of the timber. He said it was the 
company’s: plan to dock the sawyers 2 cents per log on 
all short logs they sawed. At this stage of the discus- 
sion Mr. Fox said that his company made it a rule to let 











a gang go just as soon as it was known that they were 
sawing short logs. He remarked, further, that under 
the’ piece-work plan, only expert sawyers would ask for 
work, but that under the monthly pay plan, any woods- 
man would come along and make the claim that he was 
a sawyer. He said that only expert sawyers could make 
good money on a piece-plan basis and that, in many 
instances, the sawyers would not stay unless the pay 
was on that plan. 

That the Goodman Lumber Co., of Goodman, Wis., 
still had the same saw gangs that it had two years 
ago, due to the fact that it paid on a piece-work basis, 
was the testimony of John Gleason, of that company. He 
said the company paid 12 cents on hardwood logs 10 
inches and up in thickness and that a good average of 
18-foot and up length logs were obtained. Others spoke 
on the same subject and the testimony showed that the 
average charge for board for piece-work sawyers was 
$5.50 a week. 

Soaring ‘‘Chuck’’ Costs 


A very interesting report, giving an interesting light 
on the rising cost of camp ‘‘chuck,’’ and which brought 
out a lengthy discussion, was presented by Pearson 
Kneeland, of Phillips, Wis. The outstanding feature of 
the report was that it costs 23.59 cents a meal to feed 
the woods workers and 70.77 cents a day, figures which 
were 34 percent higher than in June of this year. The 
report also showed that it required 101 ounces or more 
than 6 pounds of ‘‘chuck’’ to feed each man per day. 
Mr. Kneeland also gave some comparative figures of 
present costs as against June of this year, based on the 
cost per day and the cost per productive day. He also 
gave an itemized list of different kinds of foods used 
and the cost. His figures were so illuminating on the 
subject that they are presented in full, as follows: 








Vegetables : Pounds Price, lb. Amount 
eer eee 56 $0.02 $ 172,96 
SE C55 a aint Sis Arere 617 .03 18.51 
DNS S < G05 5 4K Oe ek oe ee 640 01 6.40 
SS rrr 529 01% 7.93 

Meats : 

Fresh beef (shoulder clods) 7,406 16 1,184.96 
Ce re 2,842 16 454.72 
a eae 800 0214 20.00 
2S ae 750 .30 225.00 
Ue eee 1,100 08% 93.50 

Lard compound............. 1,600 18% 296.00 

Le ae ee ee 628 22 138.16 

Dried fruits : 

Re eee 225 091% 20.81 
oe or ee eee 240 2 28.80 
So ee re 270 11 29.70 
BIOS ia a 4'nis wan ou owe 525 11 57.75 

DERG SG Gs keke Os ea Kes 4,300 09 387.00 

BEC Ste tah case eo ee ks pas 7,900 .06 474.00 

SE a ee 330 16 52.80 

BE GES AWN An eGe sais AG S's 170 30 51.00 

Other groceries: 

BREE Si win be wipes (oes Bs feos ks 560 12% 70.00 
PIONS. S550 was eo ee a ws 2,100 105.00 
LR ee 420 63.00 
eee 260 23.40 
2 TERR ee Sr anene Abeer 200 15.00 
UMD a ola we wis mn eewe vine ens 900 67.50 
BEOIREBDE o.0.050 3 20ws's's aes 200 1 9.00 
ES Ee a er ee 78 J 5.46 
faking powder.........ss- 130 10 13.00 
LS See 65 05 3.25 
DERNME Ab ono oie Seat e 140 .08 11.20 
WEMOEED nis onk ease ea 80 .01y%4 1.00 
SUD), MOORS: 0. 0.0:4:5 0090.00 135 13 17.55 

[IED Dinwsoue aks shaw s 160 O07 11.20 

eae 75 07 5.25 

PERI asks .45 3 Shes ceweans 260 038% 8.45 

OU RES coe ey an ee 400 01 4.00 

Oe eer 40 20 8.00 

iPM on tcab ish osnivecacuias 26 .25 6.50 

PU MEM UENUN a 5 6:4 0, 5/0 -4:8 0 hich wi 720 .04 28.80 

PRES oc bina wee cena ee 22 .50 11.00 
MRED heirs a Gates in is as oe 46,491 $4,207.56 

Soap and washing Powders. .....s.00..eseecceveses 33.24 

CT OR OS Sa Sor eer eee ie es 61.90 

SPEDE FIENNES TRIRUNNDEY 5 Sas 5s iio, e's aie Sw SIGs wae Sas Oe w 865.46 

ARRAN BOCA AOOBED So ois5is 655s oss ose oss ooo seo OOe 


This cost covers: 
17,666 productive meals. 
4,242 Sunday and transient meals. 


21,908 total meals. 





WILLIAM J. MAITLAND, OF FARK FALLS, WIS.; 
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SUMMARY 


c—Per Meal— 


Ounces Cosi 
PENN a ro 2s Secs ca sat raters Tate sie Se eile he 7.62 $0.00° 4 
BURSDPNMS o's ccirsigts''e aia -s'se 15018 ie eG eie oat a coiig wos ta 9.42 0903 
MRANMN i ei ieie calor eens aie wicca we wears eG 5 Ea Brg 0135 
BREN erica Ai oss ae eva ao Seika a Ce oman 46 0003 
DAMEN PRM MNR IES 5 a5 10 4 5 a sSs ya i059 6 3 Gise io 975, Gore a oe 92 00+ 2 
RI oiey nc ape is a ierans uve. sielaliere sinwe'sysis 4.6 3.14 0177 
BEMEOMN ode ah cils io ge ood os ibe ays SS Dae vw wea Slate 5.07 0216 
: 24 0004 
a 12 00L% 
ROUT PE OCRIION 55 5:5 c:015/0.5 wis oles slo's e080 5.09 0223 
Soap and washing powder............. Bena 0015 
ROMANTIC | WENT 6 5 5.5. 6006 i owe i5's ws cee s0 Sisue¥s 0029 
ROOK FORITID BAO ois so 5-00 60:0 6.60.0 9.910.044 58 80 aries -03895 
ASR MIDE MNOBL. 6 ios ct90 sid vie sew wiesie 33.95 $0.2355 
BORN RN SMAI 10: iic aoc dare one bain alate wre 101.85 1077 


This cost does not cover any warehouse charge. It is base! 
on current prices and is 34 percent higher than our actu 
cost in June, 1917. Cost per productive day only 87.7 cent.. 
Cost per day, including Sundays and transients, 70.8 cent 
Actual cost, June—Per productive day only, 58.8 cents; p: 
day, including Sunday and transients, 65.5 cents. 


The discussion that followed this report brought oi 
the fact that tomato costs will be so proltibitive this 
year that, as a camp food, tomatoes ean not be served; 
that tea, even tho it costs more than coffee, is a muci 
more economical beverage with most of the camps ser‘- 
ing coffee for breakfast and tea the other two meal:, 
and that it is likely that milk will disappear from the 
camp table because canned milk has risen to such 
price as to be prohibitive. Some of the operators sai! 
they had purchased cows for their camps and the ex 
periment was working out well. Considerable discussiou 
was had on the question of rye bread vs. wheat flour 
bread, which was prompted by a suggestion that tli 
northern operators get in line and try to conserve foo! 
along the Hoover plan. Some of the operators declare:| 
that while rye bread is good, the men would not eat it 
as a steady diet but that if it is served a couple of days 
a week instead of trying to substitute it entirely for 
wheat bread, better results could be obtained. As 1 
result of the discussion the association voted for one . 
wheatless day and one meatless day a week, the wheat 
less day on Tuesday and the meatless day on Friday. An 
other suggestion was that more sausage be served as the 
men like it and there is no waste at all with sausage 
meat. Another question brought about was how best to 
keep potatoes and how to serve them. It was stated 
that many potatoes rotted in bins while if they were 
stored in erates holding a bushel or a bushel and « 
half, there would be no loss. One operator said that 
they had found a great saving by not peeling the po 
tatoes and that this winter no potatoes would be peeled 
at their camp. Before the discussion closed, much was 
said upon what should be kept at store camps and it 
was the consensus that the keeping of candy especially 
paid, not only from the viewpoint that candy is bought 
by the men as well as tobacco where it could be had, 
but that it also added to the store’s profits. One operator 
advised that the camp: stores should never be without 
apples or oranges, as the men, after their evening mea! 
especially, like some fruit and that the more the cam; 
kept things that the men liked and were willing to pa 
for, the better contented they are and the more willing 
to stay. 

Car Camps Versus Ground Camps 


Following the discussion on camp ‘‘chuck,’’ W. G. 
Collar, of the West Lumber Co., Luggerville, Wis., made 
a report on the advantages of car camps over old styl 
ground camps and as the report gave much importan 
data on the subject, it is presented in full as follows: 


In my judgment there are many advantages to be derive: 
by using car camps over the old style ground camps, amon 
them being the very much more sanitary condition in whic! 
it is easy to keep them. The old ground camp, as a rule 
had no ventilation and wet socks and clothing put up to dr: 
on hay wire near a big stove with a rousing fire made the ai: 
in the camp anything but pure. They were as a rule dark i: 
the day time and the smoke from kerosene lamps at nigh: 
added to the odor from the steaming clothes and socks hun: 
up to dry. The new law passed in regard to sanitary condi 
tions in camps and factories makes it illegal to use the ave1 
age old style camp, on account of light and ventilation. Th 
car camp as usually built has a one-sash window in the cen 
ter of each single bunk, giving ample light, and they are als 
built with a ventilating pipe from the floor thru the roof a 
each end of the car, giving good ventilation, and we do no 
know of any trouble with inspectors sent out by the State t 
look these camps over. 

Our reason for changing from ground camps to car camp 
was first that we figured a considerable saving in the cost 0 
building and moving camps could be made by using the cars 
And the first cost of building a car camp for ninety men anc 
twelve teams was only about twice as much as the cost 0 
building ground camps with the necessary barn, office, black 
smith shop etc. ; 

Our regular car camp consists of one office car, one coo! 
car, one dining car, three sleeping cars, three stable cars, an‘ 
one blacksmith shop car. The cars are 40 feet long, 14 fee 
wide and 10 feet high in the clear. We bought some con 
demned coal gondolas, flat and box cars very cheap in 1914 
used the trucks, truss rods etec., and made the 44-foot sill 
from elm and tamarac poles, facing them on one side and edg' 
with broadax and fitting the drawheads between the cente: 
sills. We took 1x4 No. 8 birch and dressed and matched it 
for floors, hemlock drop siding on outside and 1x4 hemlock 
dressed and matched on inside of joist with building paper on 
each side of the joists before lumber was put on. We buil! 
single bunks three tiers high with a 3-light 9x12 window for 
each bunk. These cars cost us a little less than $300 each, 
completed and painted, . 

We also find that a big saving can be made by having our 
men close to their work as the cost of moving camp-is prac 
tically nothing outside of clearing camp site, putting down 
rail to hold the cars and digging wells. We moved a camp 
last spring four miles with 80 men, leaving the old camp about 

a. m. and as the cooks could work while we were moving 
we had dinner at the new camp site at 11 a. m. and prac- 
tically no time was lost by the crew except the time that the 
teams lost on the road as the sawyers and swampers took 2 
short cut thru the woods and the loading crew and section 
men put in a full day. In scattered timber the saving is 


greater than in thick timber as camp is moved much oftener 
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to keep the men close to their work. We think another sav- 
e can be made by having two camps near each other as one 
.witeh engine can do the work at both camps and if they are 
not large camps one loading crew can load for both camps. 
\nother thing we did was to buy a couple of condemned box 
irs and use one of them for a feed car and one for a hay car. 
‘ye also have a small two-room shack at our camp that we can 
id on a log car that the camp clerk and his wife live in. 
hey pay rent for this shack. We would not think of going 
hack to the old ground camp altho when we built the car 
mps some of the old-time lumberjacks growled some about 
.e ears, Claiming the ground camps were the best. We think 
ney did not know why they were the best and only wanted 
mething to kick about. As stated before, we think the 
up ears much the best proposition as when we move we 
ke everything with us except the wells and the root house 
ith no loss, for good car camps properly built can be moved 
‘en and will last we think ten to fifteen years. Am only 
ing you our experience with these camps for three years in 
.» North but used them five years in the South where they 
ere equally satisfactory. Other concerns may have arrived 
different conclusions but have not heard of any firms going 

‘k to ground camps after they once used camp cars. 


In the discussion that followed W. E. Hollenbeck, of 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, Mich., stated 
ut car camps might be best with the one exception and 
it is the headquarters camp. He described the Wells 
npany’s headquarters camp as being one with twenty- 
ree buildings and having running water and electric 
‘its and so built that all the structures were well ven- 
lated. The question of fumigation came up and sev- 
| fumigating methods were told about. 
The consensus of those present was that if the loggers 
wld form smaller group associations with frequent 
etings and then all get together at an annual meeting, 
wh good could be accomplished. The question of re- 
onal associations was placed in the hands of a com- 
ittee consisting of M. J. Quinlan, of the Menominee 
say Shore Lumber Co., Soperton, Wis., chairman; W. 
{. Hollenbeck and W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis., which will 















make a report later. During the discussion it was an- 
nounced that the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Associa- 
tion would meet at Wausau, Wis., Wednesday, Oct. 10. 

Naturally, the meeting could not be without its pa- 
triotic phase and several short talks were made as to 
how the association could aid in food conservation. The 
organization voted that beginning with Oct. 10, Wednes- 
day should be wheatless day, and with Oct. 12, Friday 
should be a meatless day in the camps. The association 
also sent a telegram to Ben Fintch, at Duluth, Minn., a 
member of the subeommittee of the Council of National 
Defense, who has in charge the task of forming the 
20th Engineers (Forest) Regiment, the names of three 
of its members as candidates for a majority in the regi- 
ment. The qualifications are that the one chosen for 
major must be between 40 and 50 years of age and have 
sawmill as well as logging experience. The following were 
suggested: E. J. Brigham, of the Scott & Howe Lumber 
Co., Ironwood, Mich.; Joseph McGinnis, of the B. Heine- 
mann Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and T. B. Tuttle, of 
the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

Following the selection, the matter of wages for piece- 
work for cedar swamps products, including posts, poles, 
ties, cedar shingle timber, spruce, balsam, and hemlock 
pulp, was taken up and the recommendations submitted by 
a committee were adopted. The question of uniformity 
of wages for all woods workers was also discussed and 
a schedule agreed upon. It is not the intent of the 
association to attempt in any way to beat down wages 
but the desire is that all camps pay men on the same 
basis in order that the men may have no reason for 
jumping from one camp to another. The meeting closed 
following the reélection of President P. S. MeLurg, of 
Phillips, Wis., and Secretary William J. Maitland, the 
latter official also being voted a salary of $50 a month. 





NEW ENGLANDERS IN ROUSING LIBERTY LOAN RALLY 





All Join to Secure Funds for the Government —Wholesalers to Protest Present System 
of Handling Permit Shipments Thru Embargoes 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—A Liberty Loan mass meet- 
ing and banquet of the wholesale and retail lumber dealers 
of greater Boston was held at the Exchange Club here 
this evening, under the joint auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Wholesale Lumber Association (Ine.) and of the 
Lumber Trade Club, of Boston. The meeting was largely 
attended and a great success, the lumbermen of Boston 
coming together as one man to back the Government to 
the limit in the great world war in a business way. 

Several lumber dealers and a representative from the 
Local Liberty loan committee made stirring speeches on 
the war and the need of the Government for the backing 
of the business men of this country. 

Before the Liberty Loan dinner of the lumbermen busi- 
ness meetings were held at the Exchange Club this even- 
ing by the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
aud by the Lumber Trade Club of Boston. The Massa- 
‘husetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Ine.) at this 
usiness meeting considered two important matters. It 
received a report on the reconsignment and diversion case, 
|. ©. C. Doeket, 1050; rulings of the special examiner 

ere considered to be very satisfactory to the lumber 
trade of New England, especially in respect to the com- 
ission’s finding that the proposed great inerease in 
1arges for these services by certain New England roads 
were not justified. The remainder of the findings the 
sociation considered reasonable as it understands them. 

The business meeting of the Wholesale association also 
‘ook up the operation of the present system of granting 
permits for shipment into embargoed territory. Several 

inbers cited cases in which the handling of the papers 

‘ter a permit was granted had been such as to disclose 
ie entire transaetion at both the origin and destination 
‘t the shipment. This was held by the association to be 

't only extremely prejudicial to its business but in direct 

iolation of section 15 of the act of Congress. 

A committee was appointed to draw up and present 
esolutions setting forth this condition from which mem- 
ers claim relief, and also requesting some change in 
process other than the present arbitrary demand, that the 
‘pplication for permits shall come from the consumer or 
ultimate consignee only. 

President Hugh W. McDonough, of the Wholesale asso- 
ciation, and President M. E. Philbrick, of the Lumber 
Trade Club of Boston, presided at their respective meet- 
ings. 

After the meetings of the associations for business pur- 
)oses the members adjourned to the banquet hall. The 
presiding officer of the dittner was Fred B. Cutler, of the 
Stetson-Cutler Co., who is chairman of the lumbermen’s 
division of the Liberty Loan committee here. Before in- 
troducing the first speakers he said if the war is to con- 
tinue many more men will be needed and much more 
money by the Government and that it was up to the lum- 
bermen to do their part to place 3,000,000 men in France 
by next June. 

William E, Litchfield, a well known Boston wholesale 
lumberman, was the first speaker. He said in part: 


,_ Gerard in his book says that when in 1914 we thanked 
Germany for her work at Tampico there was no such thing 
as thought of war with her. It was my privilege a while 
ago to visit Germany. A lady was talking one day of the 
catastrophe to come. When they talked thus over there 
of war clouds I could not see it. 

We have a great army headed toward the trenches. They 
can not be supplied till all the people of the country are 
behind them. Will we stand up and take our share? Our 
President has selected some great men to codperate with 
him. Are we behind them? If so we must take those Lib- 
erty bonds. If you are going away with a feeling of re- 
Sponsibility of the country on you you will take this up 
with others. 

A German once told me we have a country of great dis- 
tances, that there seemed to be no end to it and remarked 
how many people could live in it in safety. But no distances 
can take you away from this world’s havoc. 

The business of this country won’t be kept unless the war 








is shortened. If prolonged four or five years what will be- 
come of our business? And we can only shorten this war 
by buying Liberty bonds. 

William Bacon, of the Davenport-Peters Co., wholesale 
lumber dealer, the next speaker, told of his son joining 
the aviation corps of the army, of being one of ten 
selected from the aviation school at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to go to the front in France, 
and of his studying at an aviation school there. He 
read two interesting personal letters from his son, written 
in France last August, to his mother here. 

Robert 8. Weeks, of the local Liberty Loan committee, 
the chief speaker of the evening, gave some interesting 
facts and figures about the war and America’s part in it 
which can not at this time be made public. He said in 
part: 

New England’s share in the second Liberty Loan is from 
three to five hundred million, and now we have subscribed 
here $63,000,000 and on Oct. 27 the books close. A promi- 
nent Boston banking man told me today he thought the 
apathy of business men was the cause of the subscriptions 
to this loan being no larger at present. Speaking for the 
banks of Boston he said they were ready to help business 
men purchase Liberty bonds and he also made the significant 
remark that business men who did not purchase Liberty 
bonds might at a later time suffer in their credit. He said 
the Liberty Loan was the salvation of business and the 
country and that if the business men did not take the bonds 
the banks would have to. 

I think it is a hard thing for the people to realize we are 
at war. It is almost impossible to realize what that war 
means. I feel free to say that there was not a man here 
six years ago who would have said that any man or any 
power could have caused the chaos and suffering caused by 
Germany and the German emperor. So it is now impossible 
to say that Germany can not come over here and do to us 
as she has done to others. 

3usiness men should forget politics and get behind Presi- 
dent Wilson. We can not say what condition we might have 
been in today if it had not been for the Federal Reserve 
banks. They have done a simply wonderful thing for credit. 

After speaking of the great work at the Ayer canton- 
ment in this State, Mr. Weeks said an officer there said 
to him recently: 

I’m a regular army officer and I can’t talk. It’s my busi- 
ness to get_shot—that’s what I went into the army for— 
but, great God, get the people to come up here at Ayer and 
see the men who are here to give up their lives for their 
country, who have already given up good trades, good busi- 
ness and good homes, and see if that won’t get them to buy 
Liberty bonds. 

Mr. Weeks continued: 


This is not a saving nation or a bond buying nation as 
compared with the European nations. Think what France 
did in paying off the indemnity to Germany and making her 
country prosperous. Now, irrespective of war, if we here in 
this country create a saving and investment habit we'll do 
a whole lot for business. 

Did any of us believe that in six months six million men 
would join the army without a riot over the whole country ? 
We've all seen Strikes and trade union disputes, men re- 
fusing to do this and that, yet this great army came to- 
gether without making any fuss at all. I think the kaiser 
believed we'd have civil war here. 

A gentleman of our committee said to me the other day 
that if this Liberty Loan were oversubscribed it would mean 
the end of the war. I don’t know what his authority is for 
that statement, but it’s worth thinking over. 

Now to get behind this thing right I think we need to 
develop two things, a hate of Germany .and a love of 
country. 

Here the speaker in closing strongly urged the lumber- 
men to read Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘Man Without a 
Country.’’ 

Mr. Bacon told of an interview with a man who had 
lived thirty years in Germany and came home here in 
Gerard’s party. He declared this man told him he did 
not see how the German people could get thru another 
winter on account of the scarcity of food and fuel for 
house-warming; that in the Reichstag there was a party 
known as the Patriots of Tomorrow, not socialists, who 
were going to make their influence felt, and that there 
was more unrest in Germany than we think of. 





Because of the scarcity of metallic currency Norway 
is to issue iron coin. 


























What Is a 
Lacey Report? 


It is science applied 
to the measurement of 
timber values to produce 
a statistical photograph, 
so to speak, of a tract of 
timber. When desirable, 
it includes a detailed con- 
tourmap accurate enough 
to plan logging operations 
upon, and always in- 
cludes a mass of intelli- 
gent commentary on all 
conditions of interest to 
an investing or logging 
purchaser. 


The LACEY REPORT, 
which is the recognized 
gospel of timber values, 
is but an index to the 
great facilities and re- 
sources of this organiza- 
tion in whatever per- 
tains to transactions in 
standing timber—the 
hing of investments today. 


Send for our interesting 


booklet. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 
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Timberland 


Loans 
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negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 
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$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 
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Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan coc CHICAGO 








ASSOCIATION PLANS AND PROGRAMS ARE ANNOUNCED 





Western Retailers Appoint Strong Committees — Foresters Will Discuss Practical Sub- 
jects—Supreme Nine Will Be Tendered a Banquet 





Oct. 15-17—-Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15, 16—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 

Press Club Theater, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

18-20—Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, Wash. Annual 

meeting. 

Oct. 19-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 25—North c ‘arolina Pine Association, Charleston Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Monthly meeting. 

Oct. 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 16, 17—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Nov. 20-23—Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Denver, pen — meeting. 





Oct. 
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Association, 





Jan. 23-25: rn Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. kaneni meeting. 
Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 

meeting. 

Feb.— (Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Canada, Winnipeg. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 








CALL FOR FALL MEETING OF MICHIGAN HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS 


While in Chicago this week Secretary J. C. Knox, of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, said 
that the date for the fall meeting had been set for Thurs- 
day, Oct. 25, at the Hotel Statler in Detroit. The meet- 
ing will start at 10 a. m. (Detroit time), and the present 
conditions in the lumber industry makes it advisable that 
every member he present or be represented at the meet- 
ing. Among the subjects that will be taken up are: 

1. Present Market Conditions—Hardwoods, hemlock, bark 

2. Relative values of new grades of selects (hardwood). 

3. teports of regular committees. 

4. Report of Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Emer- 
gency Bureau. 

5. Minimum assessment. 

6., Continuing work of Forest Fire Protective Department. 

Mr. Knox said that it was especially desired that mem- 
bers of the association come prepared to discuss how the 
manufacturers find the new grade of selects in actual 
operation as it was desired to get as much light upon the 
subject as possible. 

The dates for the Lumber Salesmanship Congress, to 
be held at Bay City, Mich., have been set as Nov. 16 and 
17, Mr. Knox said, and a fine program is being arranged 
by the committee having the meeting in charge. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS TO MEET 


Call has been issued by the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation for its next monthly meeting, specifying Oct. 25 
and Charleston, 8. C., as the date and place. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Charleston Hotel. On the preceding 
day, Oct. 24, the quarterly inspection conference will be 
held, the site being the plant of the Tuxbury Lumber Co. 
Members are urged to attend the conference, both prin- 
cipals and inspectors. 

The association’s Bulletin advises that two changes 
have been made in its inspection rules, as follows: 

Rule 61. Add, “Reverse side of Box Boards may be Cull.” 
This is the intent of the rule and would seem to be the 
proper interpretation, but as some members said they had 
had trouble with customers on this score it was thought wise 
to make the amendment. 

Rule 62. Omit from the clause in parenthesis the words 
“Red Heart or.’’ These words conflict with the permission 
given later in the same rule for the admission of Red Heart, 
and ps have been omitted when the rules were last re- 
vised. 

Members are requested to note these provisions in the 
copies of inspections rules that they have and to inform 
their inspectors accordingly. 





ARRANGING FOR ‘THE WESTERN RETAILERS’ 
ANNUAL 


Officers and committees are outlining the program for 
the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held at Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 7, 8 
and 9, next. Five important’ committees have already 
been appointed and their members have been selected 
solely for their adaptability. These, known as the stand- 
ing and working committees, are composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Hotels and reservations—H. L. Call, A ads 
Breitenstein, J. A. Grogan. 

Stunts and entertainment—H. M. Yaw, chairman; Grant 
Call, John Roe. 

Finance—H. B. Bouton, chairman; A. K. McClintock, C. A. 
Watson. 

Invitations—H. A. Templeton, chairman; James Flaherty, 
P. J. Healy. 

Badges—G. W. Bulmer, chairman ; E. G. 
Trainor. 


A reception committee, to include all lumber dealers, 


chairman ; 


J. Burne, jr., 


manufacturers’ representatives and several ladies, will 
soon be announced. Full authority has been delegated 
to all committees, some of whom, notably the committees 
on hotels and resérvations and stunts and entertainment, 
are already enthusiastically at work, and all are proffered 
every possible assistance by B. J. Boorman, generai 
chairman, and H. B. Bouton, secretary, of the commit 
tees. Secretary A. L. Porter, of the association, is re- 
ported by General Chairman Boorman to have already 
secured ‘‘some attractive speakers of national reputa- 
tion,’’ among them Governor Stewart of Montana, and 
the committees have call on the services of many busi- 
ness and professional men of Great Falls who realize 
the worth to that city of the retailers’ big convention. 
Secretary Porter transmits to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a report of the progress to.date signed by General Chair 
man Boorman and Secretary Bouton, of the standing 
and working committees, which concludes with the fol 
lowing: ‘‘This is the first time that Montana has ever 
been honored by or chosen as the meeting place for so 
large a convention, and I believe that when this con- 
vention will have closed it will be remembered as one 
of the best ever held by this most successful association. ’’ 





FORESTERS PREPARE A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


The program for the annual meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., Oct. 17, preceding the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, to be held the following three 
days, has been issued. It lists the following: 

BUSINESS SESSION, FORENOON 


President’s address, President A. L. Flewelling. 

Treasurer’s report, George M. Cornwall. 

Fire report for 1917. 

The Association’s Future: Its policies and functions with 
relations to war activities, labor questions, governmental 
agencies, lumber associations ete. Work for past year and 
need of deciding future—E. T. Allen, Forester for association. 
Discussion. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association's Plans: Their 
relations to western forest owners. The proposal that West- 
ern Forestry & _tanervation Association join the National 
association—R. Kellogg. Discussion. 

Resolutions, Badr of committees etc. 

Adjourn for lunch. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SESSION, AFTERNOON 

The Trend of Relations Between Government and Industry : 
Principles as to production and prices becoming established 
in war time—Dr. Wilson Compton, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Discussion. 

The Government’s War Purchases of Lumber: Kinds and 
quantities of lumber needed, methods of purchase, future de- 
mands on industry etc.—Statement from Lumber Committee, 
Council of National Defense. _ Discussion. 

Have We Enough Labor to Meet the War Program?  Pres- 
entation of labor situation and suggestions for action by the 
conference—Two selected speakers, twenty minutes each. 
Discussion. ; 

Resolutions, reports of committees, election. 

Adjournment. 

To each subject is alloted a specified time, varying from 
five minutes for presentation of the treasurer’s report to 
forty-five minutes for discussion of labor problems. The 
formal program received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
announces that: ‘‘The committee on protection and 
standardization will conduct a conference of Federal, 
State and private patrol officials and wardens on the 
15th and 16th. This is a meeting of actual fire workers, 
altho others interested will be welcome, to deal with the 
business problems of forest protection such as fire plans 
for specific areas, equipment, lookout methods, rations 
and first aid, legal questions, organization ete. All forest 
officers should attend.’' 

Thursday and Friday, Oct. 18-19, will occur the sessions 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, in Seattle, in the same 
hall, and on Saturday, Oct. 20, a trip will probably be 
made to the camps of the Admiralty Logging Co., between 
Seattle and Everett, where strictly modern logging opera- 
tions will be inspected by the visiting loggers and lumber- 
men. 


WILL BANQUET MEMBERS OF SUPREME NINE 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8—Announcement was made today 
that the banquet to the members of the Supreme Nine of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, which will meet in 
St. Louis on Oct. 27, and the concatenation which will 
be one of the features of their meeting, will be held at 
the American Annex Hotel. According to the present 
plans the morning will be devoted to the business sessions 
of the Supreme Nine, and in the afternoon the visitors 
will be taken for an automobile ride, visiting points of 
interest in St. Louis. Each of the 250 members of the 
order in St. Louis has been asked to get one new member, 
and it is expected that an exceptionally large class will be 
initiated. 

KE. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, has been advised 
that a concatenation will be held at Cairo, Ill., on Oct. 18. 
Mr. Tennant and L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, will 
attend this meeting. 


DESIGNS NEW TYPE OF WOOD FLOOR 


Reep Ciry, Micu., Oct. 8.—F’. A. Horner, a construc- 
tion engineer, has invented a new type of wooden flooring 
ealled the Forrest Tyle floor, and is now manufacturing 
it in this city. Many of the hardwoods may be used, 
but birch, beech, maple, and oak are generally employed. 
After thoroly kiln- -drying the stock, the lumber is cut 
into %-inch lengths and then is placed in a vat, where 
it is impregnated under pressure in a vacuum with spe- 
cially prepared preserving and waterproofing gum oils. 
Upon being taken out, the blocks are placed on a canvas 
base, in plaques 14x22 inches, and fastened to the ean- 
vas by a waterproof cement. In laying the floor, the 
plaques mentioned are fastened to the floor by cement, 
thus producing a floor that is said to be sound- -proof, 
waterproof, dust-proof and germ-proof. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES TOLD IN BRIEF 





Open Competition Plan Governed by Strong Committees—Gum Lumber Conditions Re- 
ported as Excellent—Wooden Ship Builders Organizing 





MEMBERSHIP OF THE OPEN COMPETITION 
PLAN 

CINCINNATI, OH10, Oct. 9.—Following is an official list 

, date of the members of the open competition plan 
’ the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
‘'nited States: ° 

Eastern Territory—American Column & Lumber Co., St. 
bans, W. Va.; Wilderness Lumber Co., Nallen, W.Va. 
‘herry River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Clear- 

id Lumber Co., Clearfield, Ky. ; Gennett Lumber Co., Frank- 
in, N. C.; D. E. Hewitt_Lumber Co., Huntington, We Vass 
‘:utehinson Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Kentucky Lum- 

ry Co., Lexington, Ky.; Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, 
-onn.; Ashland Hardwood Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky. ; The 
iowbray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, 0.; CG. L. Ritter Lum- 
per Co., Huntington, W. Va.; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 

mbus, Ohio; Rockeastle Lumber Co., Huntington, WwW. Va.; 
irkey Foot Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. ; Vansant, Kitchen 

Co. Ashland, Ky.; Williams Lumber Co., Fayetteville, 

onn.: Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio; Brod- 
hond-Garrett Co., Clay City, Ky.; Parkersburg Mill Co., Park- 
sesburg, W. Va.; Boone Fork Lumber Co., Elizabethton, 
‘Yonn.; Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. : 
ig Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, 8S. C.; Loomis & Hart 
Janufacturing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Lenox Saw Mill Co., 
Lenox, Ky.; Peytona Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; W. G. 
\vard Lumber Co., Ironton, Ohio ; Meadow River Lumber Co., 
rainelle, W. Va.; Gloucester Lumber Co., Rosman, N. C.; 
eristol Door & Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn.; Bond Foley Lum- 
per Co., Bond, Ky.; Salt Lick Lumber Co., Salt Lick, ey. 
Thomas Forman Co., Heidelberg, Ky.; M. G. Kitchen & Son, 
Oid Fort, Ohio. 

Southern Territory—Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; Kentucky Lumber Co., Sulligent, Ala. ; 
T.amb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss.; Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Co. Chicago, Ill.; George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, 
‘ronn.; Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; Philip A. Ryan 
iumber Co,, Lufkin, Texas; Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. ; 
J. W. Wheeler & Co., Memphis, Tenn.: May Bros., Memphis, 
‘renn.; Anderson Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; James E. Stark 
& Co.. Memphis, Tenn.; Penrod, Jurdon & McCowen, Mem- 
phis. Tenn.: J. H. Bonner & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. : Pelican 
Lumber Co., Mound, La.: Moffett, Bowman & Rush, Memphis, 
renn.: Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., Oakdale, Tenn. ; 
tlyde Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Hemphill Lumber Co., 
Kennett, Mo.; Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 
Miss.: Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; D. K. Jeffris 
Lumber Co., Jeffris, La.; Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Texas: Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Texas: Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Winnfield, La.: Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber 
Co., Miltonberg, La.: Wilson & Cochran, Lottie, La.: Port 
Barre Timber & Tie Co., Port Barre, La.: A. A. Waterhouse 
Lumber Co., Port Barre, La.; Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., 
Blanks, La.: Thistlethwaite Lumber Co., Washington, La. ; 
A. M. Richardson Lumber Co., Helena, Ark. ; Tallahatchie 
Lumber Co.. Philipp, Miss.; Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., 
Moorehead, Miss. 


GUM LUMBER GOVERNING BOARD MEETS 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 9.—Following the meeting of 
the governing board of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association here Saturday, it was found that stocks of 
cum lumber of all kinds on Sept. 1 this year were only 
about 3,000,000 feet larger than at the same time last 
vear, when they were sharply below normal. Secretary 
Pritchard gave out this information and it was the con- 
sensus among those present, including about twenty prom- 
inent members of the association not connected with the 
voverning board, that, in the light of this disclosure, there 
vas no need of making any concessions in price or of 
being in any hurry about selling gum lumber. In fact a 
much more optimistic view of the situation and outlook 
prevails among the entire gum trade as a result of the 
diselosure, 

The only other action taken at this meeting was the 
ecision to appoint a committee from the association to 
tnke up with representatives of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffie Association, the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation and the Southern Alluvial Land Association 
the question of the dates for the annual meetings of each. 
it is expected that dates in January will be selected and 
that the plan of allowing these organizations to hold 
their meetings on suecessive days, as was done last year, 
will again be followed. 

Announcement will be made later as to the dates 
selected for each association. All the meetings will be 
held in Memphis. 
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HEARTY SUPPORT TO GOVERNMENT PLEDGED 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 8.—An enthusiastie meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at the 
Mason Hotel held here on Wednesday last was especially 
enlled at the request of the Shipping Board’s Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for the purpose of speeding up ship- 
ment of material for the Government’s submarine ship 
yards. The meeting took on the aspect of a huge patri- 
otie demorstration and the up-shot of it was that a tele- 
eram was forthwith dispatehed with all haste to the War 
Department pledoing the hearty codneration of the manu- 
facturers in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association terri- 
tory in getting out these submarine vessel ways and all 
other pressing Government lumber promptly. The War 
Department was told that it could rely upon as many 
as 10,000 piling a week from this territory and as much 


more as the Government might actually recuire. The 
lumbermen pledged themselves to devote their entire 


mechanical facilities and their last ounee of energy in 
cetting out all the material that Unele Sam is so urgently 
calling for to complete his ship building program. 
Secretary FE. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, opened the meeting with a statement 
that there had been some delay in getting out the sub- 
marine unit shipments and while this was not in a 
large measure due to the shippers themselves, neverthe- 
less the War Department was in such urgent need for the 
material with which to build the ways for its big subma- 
rine vessel yard that something had to be done forth- 
with to speed up shipments. M. L. Fleishel, manager of 
the Carpenter-O’Brien Co., also chairman of the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Bureau, emphasized what Secretary 
Harrell had said and stated that this meeting had been 





ealled specifically to see just how many units of this 
job could be placed in Georgia-Florida territory, as well 
as additional similar orders which would be placed. 

Present at this meeting was President S. J. Carpenter, 
of the Carpenter-O’Brien Co., who made a stirring ad- 
dress upon the needs of the Government. The Carpenter- 
O’Brien plant at Eastport is one of the largest and most 
important yellow pine operations in the Southeast and 
Mr. Carpenter is one of the stalwart figures in the trade. 

Another speaker was Judge W. H. Baker, who told 
the lumbermen several reasons why the war must be 
won by the Allies, these being practical business reasons. 
He talked of the urgent need of ships, and of the ne- 
cessity of getting lumber to Uncle Sam for ship ways 
and for the ships themselves ahead of any other class of 
material. 

C. M. Cooper, a leading attorney of Jacksonville, ad- 
dressed the lumbermen, appealing to their loyalty to 
country to get out lumber for the War Department as 
fast as the department called for it. 





SHIP OWNERS ELECT OFFICERS 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 8.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, held in this city, the following were elected as 
officers and directors: 

President—James Tyson, of the Charles Nelson Co. 

Vice president—Charles R. McCormick. 

Secretary-treasurer—William F. Sullivan (incumbent). 


Directors—Arthur Cahill, of Sudden & Christenson; A. 
Moran, of Fair & Moran, and S. S. Freeman. 





The threatened strike of the marine engineers em- 
ployed on the steam schooners operated by members of 
the association has been averted by an inerease in pay 
amounting to $21 a month. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIP BUILDERS ORGANIZE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—The wooden ship builders 
of the Pacifie coast have formed an organization for 
the mutual benefit of the industry. It will be known 
as the Pacifie Wood Shipbuilders’ Association. Tempo- 
rary organization was effected at a meeting held here on 
Monday, Oct. 1, and H. E. Pennell, president of the 
Coast Shipbuilding Co., was elected temporary chairman, 
with W. D. B. Dodson, manager of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, as temporary secretary. The meeting was 
held at the Chamber of Commerce. Representatives from 
yards in Oregon, Washington and California were pres- 
ent. Permanent organization will be effected at a meet- 
ing to be held soon when the yards of the various dis- 
tricts will have subseribed to the following draft of pur- 
poses of organization: 


Name: Pacific Wood Shipbuilders’ Association, 

Form of organization: A voluntary body working under 
some association plan or principle, which may be incorpo- 
rated or not, as is deemed best. 

Membership: All wood ship builders of the Pacific coast 
States as regular members, and perhaps timber owners. 
loggers, lumber manufacturers, bankers, commercial bodies 
and farmers’ organizations as associate members. 

Scope of work: Two lines of effort seem to be open at the 
present time. 

First—The matter of bringing proper information before 
the Federal Shipping Board and the manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to disabuse the minds of these offi- 
cials as to the merits and the possibilities of a wooden ship. 
To do this effectually, it seems that there should be gathered 
immediately the most careful data that might be available 
on the life and service of a wooden ship and furnish the same 
to the Government officials. In the next instance, it would 
be imperative to get this information before all Pacific coast 
interests in such form that a united Pacific coast is behind 
the movement and so that this association may command the 
united action of all the Pacific coast delegations in Congress 
back of the wooden ship in the Government’s present ship 
building program and in any future work that may be under- 
taken. 

Second—The necessity is presented of compelling the ship- 
ping board to permit properly organized companies on the 
Pacific coast to take contracts from friendly allied govern- 
ments or friendly private interests, either in America or with- 
out, for the construction of wooden ships, where a desire for 
such ships exists. In this connection it would be very impor- 
tant in the wood ship building propaganda to go to the extent 
of placing before foreign powers interested in ship construc- 
tion the most useful, authentic and complete data at once, as 
to the economy, availability and serviceability of the wooden 
ship built of unseasoned Douglas fir. 

Publicity: It is also urged that a general propaganda of 
educational character must be started by the wooden ship 
building industry and all people profiting thereby that is cal- 
culated to reach the country at large as well as the people 
directly interested in placing contracts, so as to offset the 
multitude of prejudices that are being excited against the 
wooden ship. This propaganda might take the form of dis- 
tribution of certain data from the Pacific coast office of the 
association for publication in various papers in the United 
States and also the form of maintaining a representative in 
the East for some length of time, who should make it his 
business to place in the trade papers, the shipping journals, 
and even the daily press, as much data as he could possibly 
present in behalf of the wooden ship. All the details of this 
publicity or educational work should be worked out by the 
association after it is organized, and pursuant to some com- 
prehensive plan that was prepared by an expert in the busi- 


ness. 
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DOUGLAS FIR SHOWS GREAT DECAY RESIST- 
ING QUALITY 


PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 8.—The Portland office of the 
Forest Service recently received from Washington a speci- 
men of Douglas fir known to be 515 years old. The tree, 
when 125 years old, as ascertained by the annual rings of 
growth, fell to the ground, where a cedar tree took root 
in the bark and grew undisturbed for 390 years. In 
securing bolts for a shingle mill the cedar was recently 
cut down and the fir was discovered under the roots. The 
specimen of Douglas fir is sound and is reputed to be 
the oldest of its kind in existence, having lain on the 
ground for 390 years. 





The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wanted Orders q 


for the following— 
Mill and Yard Shipments: 


1 Car 4-4 No. 4 & Btr. Northern Cedar Rough. 
2 Cars Thin Barky Back Strips 6 and 8’. 

5 Cars 18 to 47” Hardwood Trims. 

Also Crating of all kinds—cut to size. 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Z 


Cedar 
Poles 
























_— 
Piling & Posts 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Yellow Pine 
Qurericcewill Hardwoods 


Hay & Ratcliffe,*coutims0s, oiti0 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


“Tote-road and Trail” 


Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet,” is the 
special voice of the lumber trade, the one Ameri- 
can author whose books should be found in every 
lumberman’s library, and whose work will 
specially entertain, inspire and interest every man 


who has to do with trees or logs or lumber. 














No book of verse will af- 
ford a lumberman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a 
more welcome gift to his 
friends in or out of the trade, 
than “ToTE-ROAD AND TRAIL.” 
It is a book for all who love 


A singer of new 
themes and_ broad 
ones, the swinging 
chanties of the lum- 
ber camps and the 
rollicking choruses 
of logging booms.— 
Chicago Post. 








the open road, the out-of-  }, TOTE-ROAD : 
ie : ~ r 5° |) Z 
doors, the philosophy of k| AND TRAIL 


sunshine, and the thoughts 
of strong men and good 
women. 

“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
has been printed in the 
manner of which it is 
worthy. There is a gener- 
ous collection of the au- 
thor’s best work, bound in 
cloth, gold stamped. The 
illustrations are in full color, 
from oil paintings by Oliver 








od | DOUGLAS MALLUCH 











The brief and 


simple annals. of : és ; ; 
those who go up into Kemp, the New York artist, 
the logging coun- F ‘ 3 - 
tries are told, with illustrating various phases of 
here and there a 


the lumber industry. They are 
full of vigor, and constitute 
the most notable portrayal of 
the life of the lumberman ever 
made. 

“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” will be sent postpaid 
for $1.25. You want it for yourself, and, when 
you see it, you will want it for your friends. Ad- 
dress the publisher : 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


touch of pathos, here 
a glint of humor, 
and occasionally a 
little narrative rich 
in action.—NSt. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 

than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we répay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 


J 


St. Louis, Mo. 








415 Locust Street, 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick 


Lumber 
Collections. 


Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre- 


~ 'WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 
Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
and observe their 
sharp edges and 
generalexcellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


[@] 







OTEEL COMPANY 


LJ 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


CISHER BUILOIND 














TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete ‘‘dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Fath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 


352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 
s es 
L Confidential Estimates 
ogging Engineers Appraisals and Reports 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 












Notes From 
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Washington 





WASTE NO FOOD, IS PLEA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—‘‘In the name of liberty, 
save food,’’ is the message given to the people of this 
country thru the National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission by Raymond James Whitney, an ambulance 
driver from the Verdun front, who has just sailed for 
France. 

Whitney, whose home is in Bedford, Ind., has just 
completed a flying visit home and he stopped in Wash- 
ington long enough to call upon the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission to ask that the people be again 
urged to conserve every ounce of food. Whitney is in 
the American Field Service and is taking back twenty 
pounds of sugar to Mrs. Vanderbilt, so scarce is the lump 
article over there. He won the war cross for work at 
the front. 

Mr. Whitney said: 

The declaration of war by President Wilson saved the 
world from the kaiser, in my opinion, for from my observa- 
tion of a year and a half in the war’s fiercest fighting there 
was nothing that could possibly have put the “pep” into the 
battle front as that did. Men and women kissed us Americans 
and wept whenever they met us. ; 

Food is the thing and the conservation department of the 
American Forestry Association is doing a great work in its 
campaign for war gardens. Keep it up, for you will need it 
next year, too. The forest regiment will do a_ great work 
over there, for the cleaning up that has to be done in that 
wrecked country will be a big job. | fae 

At a restaurant today I saw a waiter dump a half pitcher 
of cream and part of a square of butter in a cup half full of 
coffee. In Europe he would be shot for that. The boys at 
the front will do their part if you folks at home will do 
yours and if you could see what I have seen you would feel 
like shooting any one who wastes food now. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American For- 
estry Association, is head of the Emergency Food Garden 
Commission. 





MADE CHIEF OF FOREIGN COMMERCE BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The appointment of Bur- 
well S. Cutler, of Buffalo, as chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merece, was confirmed by the Senate today. Mr. Cutler, 
who is well known in manufacturing circles in western 
New York, came into the bureau six months ago at a 
nominal salary to assist in putting the organization on 
a thoroly business basis. He was made first assistant 
chief, but since the resignation of Dr. E, E. Pratt, he has 
been acting chief. 

Mr. Cutler was born in Buffalo and finished his scholas- 
tic education at Lake Forest University and Harvard. 
For fifteen years he has been president of an important 
Buffalo manufacturing concern and has been identified 
in an official eapacity with numerous business houses and 
civie organizations thruout New York State. 





MAKES IMPORTANT RULINGS ON COAL PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8—Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator Harry A. Garfield today issued a compilation of 
all regulations established to date by the Fuel Admin- 
istration concerning coal prices, sale, shipment and dis- 
tribution, including a number of important rulings con- 
cerning jobbers’ contracts, wagon-mine coal and confis- 
cation of coal by railroads. Jobbers who, at the time 
of the President’s orders fixing the price of coal at the 
mine (Aug. 21 and 23) had contracted to buy coal at 
or below the price set in those orders, may not sell at a 
price higher than what they pay, except to add the proper 
jobbers’ commission. All contracts binding at law are 
to be observed; but coal bought after the President’s 
order can not be sold above the price fixed by him, even 
if delivery was contracted for at an earlier date. In 
short, jobbers who have made contracts to sell at a 
high rate can not rush into the market, buy at the lower 
rate established and sell above the maximum, thus mak- 
ing an increased profit. Coal confiscated by a railroad 
for its own use may be sold to the railroad by the owner 
at the price at which it was consigned when confiscated, 
but no higher: provided, however, that if the price at 
which consigned is higher than that fixed by the Presi- 
dent it shall be billed at the price so fixed. Coal de- 
livered direct to the consumer from any mine, by wagon 
or truck, shall be sold at not more than the prices fixed 
hy the President, plus actual cost of hauling. Every 
jobber of coal or coke in the United States must file 
with the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., 
on or before Oct. 25, a statement giving his name; post- 
office address; date of establishment of his business; 
names of stockholders, members or partners of the job- 
bing concern, and financial interest of any of these indi- 
viduals in any mine producing coal. The full compila- 
tion of regulations and rulings can be obtained by ap- 
plying to the Federal Fuel Commission, Washington, 
D. ©. 


TO HANDLE RELIEF WORK FOR FOREST REGI- 
MENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—A_ special committee has 
been appointed to handle relief work for members of the 
10th and 20th Engineer (Forest) regiments. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American For- 
estry Association, is chairman of the committee. Other 
members are: R. H. Downman and W. R. Brown of the 
lumber committee; Acting Forester Potter and W. L. 
Hall of the Forest Service, with P. S. Ridsdale as seere- 
tary. 

This committee will handle a fund which it is intended 
shall be raised for relief work during the continuance of 
the war and for a year after peace is declared. The fund 
will be applied in the form of insurance and along other 
relief lines. 

Before making a definite announcement as to the line 





of. work to be followed, the committee will await the fins! 
passage of the federal insurance bill now pending in th 
Senate. 

Just how large the fund to be raised will be has noi 
been determined. It is expected to be a minimum o: 
$100,000 and probably twice that amount or larger, 





CRITICISE DEPARTMENT FOR ENTERING 
MARKET 

WasHinetTon, D. C., Oct. 9—The bureau of supplic 
and accounts of the Navy Department has announced th. 
dates of opening of bids on the extensive lumber schedul: 
printed on page 75 of last week’s issue of the AMERICA» 
LUMBERMAN, as follows: Schedules 1509 and 1510, Oct 
23, and 1511 and 1512, Oct. 9. Dates of openings of th 
remaining schedules have not yet been fixed. 

As in the case of the lumber bill comprising abou 
20,000,000 feet on which bids were opened today and wil 
be announced later, the lumber in the schedule ix 
to be shipped to navy yards as indicated, to build up yar 
stocks. 

There is not a little criticism of the Navy Departmen 
for going into the market at this time to build up yard 
stocks for future use, especially in the case of dens 
yellow pine timbers, the larger sizes of which already 
have been commandeered by the Emergency Fleet Cor 
poration. It is feared that the navy will come in conflict 
with the Federal Shipping Board’s requirements an 
that confusion may result. 

Under the order of Admiral Capps, however, yellow 
pine mills sawing ship timbers of the larger sizes speci 
fied therein may not ship same except in accordance’ wit! 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s instructions or unde 
a decision of the priorities committee of the War Indus 
tries Board. 

Another situation has developed since the commercial 
lumber market has shown a downward tendency owing ti 
small demand. Some Government bureaus insist on plac 
ing orders which almost any mill ean fill outside of thi 
mills which have freely listed their stocks with the severa 
emergency bureaus. At the same time, when these sam 
Government bureaus want lumber or timbers which ar 
difficult to get out they expect the emergency bureaus ti 
furnish them at the agreed price for the entire list. 

This sort of arrangement does not appeal to the lumbe 
committee, not to mention the emergency bureaus. Thi 
natural feeling is that mills that are ealled on to eut 
difficult schedules should receive their share of the easic 
stuff also. 

Men in touch with the situation are absolutely certain 
—more so than ever before—that if it had not been fo: 
the creation of the lumber committee and the severa! 
emergency bureaus which are codperating with it thi 
War Department would not have been able to complet: 
the national army and national guard camps, and, it 
completed at all, the lumber entering into them would 
have cost millions of dollars more than the Quartermaster 
General was required to pay. 

Already the Southern Pine bureau has reduced thi 
price of cantonment Jumber 50 cents and $1 a thousand 
feet on certain sizes. This action was taken voluntarily 
Tt is now proposed to make an average reduction of $1.25 
In the face of voluntary action of this importance ani 
far-reaching effect it would appear that Government bu 
reaus should give consideration to the emergeney bureaus 
which unquestionably have facilities for making quick 
delivery that individual mills in the nature of things ea 
not enjoy. 


OPINIONS ON HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN VARY 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Oct. 9.—It has been found in Pitts 
burgh Jumber cireles, that the talk of a ‘‘Mome Build 
ing’? campaign and its probable results has been meas 
ured: largely by individual opinions by lumbermen, 01 
on how they view the duration of the great world war. 
The ending of the war, many of the retailers say, would 
result in an unusual activity in building next spring in 
Pittsburgh. If it continues, opinions differ. Some sa) 
the need for houses will not be so great, while others main 
tain that they will be greater if anything. Thus it is 
seen that this home building campaign in Pittsburgh has 
to be threshed out pretty thoroly for the time being, but 
with the confident assertion of the friends of the move 
ment that the project will be pushed suecessfully during 
the winter months. 

Three Pittsburgh men high in business councils of the 
nation and in close touch with the general trend of af 
fairs made statements last week in Pittsburgh that bore 
on this subject. One, the head of probably the largest 
steel manufacturing coneern in the country, said that 
every evidence pointed to a collapse of the war as earl) 
as December. A second, the head of one of the largest 
financial institutions in America, estimated January as 
the limit while a third, «@ man whose name is known from 
coast to coast in railroad and financial cireles, said 
February would likely see the end of the conflict unless 
unforeseen incidents should arise that are wholly out of 
vision now. The lumbermen generally feel that war 
or no war however the building campaign is needed 
and would stimulate enterprise along this line. 





_—~Or——nans eee 


Imports of gold from the beginning of the war to Oct. 
1 have totaled $1,674,500,000, and sinee the beginning 
of the calendar year $513,500,000. However, since the 
entrance of the United States into the war gold exports 
have totalled $276,500,000, exceeding imports by $65,000, 
000. This really does not mean much, for since the 
beginning of the war imports of gold have exceeded 
exports by $1,046,500,000. 
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ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8—The Interstate Commerce 
‘ ommission today issued an order directing that third supple- 

ental fourth section order No. 6189 of June 1, 1917, be 

eated, and that second supplemental order No. 6189 be 
»odified so that it will become effective Dec. 1, 1917, but in 
| other respects remain in full force and effect. This order 

‘volves proportional rates on lumber from Kansas City to 
fos Moines and Weston, Iowa. 

In No. 8384—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & Missis- 

ppi Valley Railroad Co. et al.—the commission announces 

at it has reopened the case for further hearing, on com- 

lninant’s petition, “upon the question of reparation due to 

‘he alleged misrouting of certain shipments of gum and oak 
iumber from Charleston, Miss., to Chicago, Il.” 

The commission has dismissed, on request of complain- 

ts, docket No. 9582—Wilson Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atchison, 
Yopeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. The same order is 
entered in No. 9582 (Sub. No. 1), in which same complain- 

ts filed complaint against the Burlington road and connec- 
Tons. 

An order has been issued in No. 8882—Cyrus C. Shafer 
{.amber Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Co. et al—denying petition of defendants for a rehearing. 
Similar action has been taken in No. 8381—.J. V. Stimson vs. 

uthern Railway Co. et al. 





COMMISSION’S FALL DOCKET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s docket for the fall includes the following lum- 
ber cases: 

I. & S. No. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, lowa—Oral argu- 
ment before the commission in Washington, Nov. 3. 

No. 9504—Babcock Bros. Co., vs. Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
buma Railway Co. et al.—Oral argument, Nov. 15. 

No. 9296—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—Oral argument, Nov. 16. 

I. & S. No. 1125—Eastern Commodity Case—Hearing at 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, before Examiner Disque. 

No. 9763—Batesville Excelsior Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
Railway Co. et al—At Newport, Ark., Nov. 10, before Ex- 
aminer Money. 

No. 9791—-Beekman Lumber Co. vs. Salem, Winona & 
Southern Railway Co. et al—At Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 12, 
before Examiner Hillyer. 

I & S. No. 1116—Lumber to Clinton, Tex.—At Houston, 
'rex., Nov. 20, before Examiner La Roe. 

No. 9802—Waccamaw Lumber Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway Co. et al—At Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 29, before 
Wxaminer Money. 

No. 9812—Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co.—At Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 28, be- 
fore Examiner La Roe. 


HEARS FINAL ARGUMENT IN GENERAL RE- 
CONSIGNMENT CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has listened to final argument in the general re- 
consignment case. This case was presented some time ago, 
the commission having invited the filing of briefs and addi- 
tional argument on the tentative report prepared for its in- 
formation by Attorney-Examiner Burnside. 

G. M. Freer appeared on behalf of the “wholesale dealers in 
yellow pine.” E, E. Ebert also participated in the argument, 
peaking primarily for wholesale interests, but also express- 
ing the views of other lumbermen. A. G. T. Moore, assistant 
ecretary of the Southern Pine Association, attended the argu- 
ment. 

Messrs. Freer and Ebert supported the tentative findings of 
ihe attorney-examiner in some particulars and opposed them 
in other respects. For example, Mr. Freer conceded that the 

rvice of reconsignment is an absolutely necessary one and 
that the carriers are entitled to make a reasonable charge 

rit. However, on behalf of his clients he said he did not 
inderstand that in every instance this charge should be a 
eparate and distinct one. 

He took exception to the proposed finding that a $5 charge 
or ear is justified where cars are reconsigned at the original 

estination on orders received after arrival or too late to per- 
mit instructions to be given to yard employees before arrival. 
\tr. Freer thinks this would be an unreasonable charge if 
“eenerally applied. 

Counsel for other interests supported the tentative findings 
1 some respects and opposed them in others. Attorneys rep- 

senting the carriers did likewise. The case has now been 
taken under advisement and is closed. 











SETS DATE FOR HEARING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces that it has set for hearing Oct. 15 a 
proposed tentative order concerning the recent amendment 
passed by Congress requiring that the commission approve all 
increases in rates, charges, fares or classification before filing. 
All parties interested in the matter are invited to be present 
and express their views as to the order, including any changes 
they may deem appropriate. The proposed order follows: 
‘Provided further, until Jan. 1, 1920, no increased rate, fare, 
harge, or classification shall be filed except after approval 
‘hereof has been secured from the commission. Such ap- 
proval may, in the discretion of the commission, be given 
without formal hearing, and in such case shall not affect any 
‘ubsequent proceeding relative to such rate, fare, charge, or 
classification.” 





COAST ASSOCIATION REACHES AGREEMENT 
WITH TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS 
Srarrie, Wasn., Oct. 8.—The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has reached an agreement with the transconti- 
nental railroads on the proposed minima loading of equip- 
ment, which has been keeping Pacific Northwest shippers 
on the anxious seat for some weeks. : 
: During August the railroads issued supplements, effective 
Sept. 24, increasing the carload minimum weights on forest 
products of all kinds to eastern destinations. These sup- 
plements deprived shippers of the right to order cars of a 
less capacity than 2,400 cubic feet. They further provided 
that the cubical minima should be applied in assessing 
freight charges, notwithstanding that cars of smaller ca- 
pacity than the established cubical minima might be loaded 
to their full visible capacity, and still not be loaded heavy 
enough to take care of the arbitrary loading weight. They 
further meant that shippers had no protection of minima 
applicable to the size of the car ordered, when at the rail- 


roads’ convenience larger cars were furnished than had 
been ordered. 

Numerous conferences between the railroads and the 
lumbermen’s representative have been held during the last 
ten days, with the result that the railroads have submitted 
a modification of the new tariff supplements which will 
virtually provide for a restoration of the old rules, except 
that the amendments will give the carriers the privilege 
of not accepting orders for cars of less capacity than 2,400 
cubic feet. Should cars of smaller capacity be furnished, 
the freight charges will be subject to actual weight when 
cars are loaded to full visible capacity, but the charges 
will be based on not less than approximately 80 percent of 
the established cubical minima. These compromised tariffs 
will probably be filed within the next sixty days. 

A vigorous campaign for loading to maximum during con- 
tinuance of the war has been launched by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, in coéperation with the American 
Railway Association’s committee of national defense and 
with the transcontinental lines. The national defense com- 
mittee having car service in charge expresses the belief that 
it is only a question of time until the shippers who habitu- 
ally load to full carrying capacity will be the ones who will 
receive empties. 





CLAIMANTS REACH AGREEMENT WITH RAIL- 
ROAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Litigation which has been pend- 
ing against the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad since 
1905, growing out of the fight the Missouri railroads made 
against the 2-cent passenger fare and maximum freight rate 
laws, was compromised Friday, when an agreement was 
reached by committees representing the reorganization com- 
mittee of the railroad and the claimants. The railroad 
agreed to pay claims amounting to $1,075,000 and the claim- 
ants waived accrued interest and a small proportion of the 
principal. 

The claims were for excess passenger and freight fares 
paid between 1905 and 1913 while the State laws were in 
suspension because of the injunctions issued by the United 
States courts. Of the sum named fully 75 percent repre- 
sents claims for freight charges paid by lumber and tie in- 
terests of Missouri. In the present compromise about 600 
claimants were represented, 125 of whom are St. Louisans. 
Individual claims range from $50 to $111,000. 

The attorney general in 1914 estimated the total over- 
charges made by the railroads between $10,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. The other railroads against which similar suits 
are pending are the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Kansas City Southern, and Chicago & 
Alton, at Kansas City, and the Missouri Pacific, Iron Moun- 
tain, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and Wabash, at St. Louis, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago. Attor- 
neys for the claimants now believe that these railroads also 
will settle their claims out of court. 

The refund, consisting of cash and stocks and bonds of 
par value in the reorganized Frisco railroad, were turned 
over to the committee of claimants. Thereupon Thomas T. 
Fauntleroy, special master in the Frisco case, dismissed the 
suits, thus marking the beginning of the end of what is said 
to be the hardest fight ever made on railroad rates fn this 
country. 

Immediately when the 2-cent passenger fare and maximum 
freight rate law became effective in 1905 the railroads sought 
to enjoin its enforcement, obtaining an injunction in the 
United States circuit court at Kansas City. The litigation 
wound its way to the United States Supreme Court, where 
after eight years it was held that the rates were not con- 
fiscatory and the State law was upheld. 

The railroads then contended that the charges in excess 
of the rates fixed by the legislature, made from 1905 to 
1913 by the railroads, on the basis of the old rate, belonged 
to them, as they operated during this period under the pro- 
tection of a Federal court injunction. The claimants con- 
tested this view, and this litigation was continued until 
four months ago, when negotiations for a compromise were 
begun by the reorganization committee of the Frisco with 
the committee representing the shippers. 








DEVELOPING TRANSPORTATION ON THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Following a successful experi- 
mental shipment with towboats and barges owned by the 
United States Government, the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
of Peoria, Ill., will build two powerful steel boats and four- 
teen steel barges for use in transporting pig iron from Flor- 
ence, near Birmingham, Ala., to Peoria. This announcement 
was made by James E. Smith, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Waterways Association, who has just returned from 
Washington. It marks another step forward in the devel- 
opment of river transportation. 

Mr. Smith said that this was the first concern to take up 
on a big basis the transportation of low grade commodities 
regularly and in great bulk by river. A short rail trip from 
Birmingham, arrangements for cars for which were made by 
Mr. Smith and the Keystone company with Daniel Willard, 
head of the Railway Defense Board, brings the ore to Flor- 
ence, where it is loaded on barges and transported via the 
Tennessee, ‘Ohio, Mississippi and Illinois rivers. 

The company’s experiments were the result of the con- 
tentions for barge service at the convention of the Missis- 
_ Valley Waterways Association held in St. Louis last 
June, 

Mr. Smith has just received a copy of a report on recent 
Mississippi River transportation movements made by Major- 
General Mackenzie, United States Army, retired. General 
‘Mackenzie’s report describes the shipment of $90,000 worth 
of plows by the John Deere Co. from Moline, Ill., to Minne- 
apolis, in which the United States towboat Minneapolis and 
five barges were used, one of which was for coal. He says: 
ba The barges carried 362 tons net of plows and the coal flat 
72 tons of coal. The tow left Moline at 4 p. m. July 12 and 
arrived at Minneapolis at 9:45 a. m. July 18. ‘The 370 
miles were covered in 137 hours and 45 minutes, of which 
26 hours and 30 minutes were lost in such delays as securing 
available pilots, taking on supplies and minor repairs. The 
four barges with their loads of plows were left at the mu- 
nicipal dock at Minneapolis, the towboat returning down 
river and after picking up four empty barges at Fountain 
City arrived at Moline at 4:30 p. m. July 30, making the 


round trip in four days. No difficulties were experienced in 
navigation. 


General Mackenzie says that the expenses of the trip were 
too large and that lack of cargo boxes or shelter on the 
barges prevented the acquisition of a return cargo, the risk 
of wet weather being too great. He adds, however: 














We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
busines- of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 








A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON= — —- — 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retai} Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 





Name 





Address, 
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PITTSBURGH 








Are Very 
Scarce 


12” White Pine Boards 


on account of short production due to labor strikes, etc. 
We have a good stock of No. 2 and No. 3 Com. mostly 16° 


Soft Silver White Pine 


which has a real soft white pine texture and appearance, also 
the true white pine nature, and same weight. 


It is a nice sound red knotted type, no shakes, and makes a 
good common grade which is a perfect substitute for Northern 
or Idaho White Pine. 


In the higher grades, it is elegant for pattern and fine mill work. 


At present can ship quick, but expect acute car shortage any 
moment. Get our prices an 


Place your orders without delay. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSOV'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
LIM 
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Pic BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »3¢7.0liver Bide. 

















PHILADELPHIA 





"Wiliam Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance ncaic FSLADELEIMA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


4 ve in e e 
Evervthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, pHiLabeLPHiA: PA. j 
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The American Lumberman’s Scven'¥-two pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 
sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 


ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. = 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago y 











With a suitable towboat and barges for this trade and 
proper terminals the business, if enough of it could be se- 
ast to keep the plant in operation, would show handsome 
profits. 

The trip of the Nokomis and six barges of coal—3,000,000 
tons—from St. Louis to St. Paul, General Mackenzie says, 
was without untoward delays, the river being at a fair boat- 
ing stage. But the return trip with Mesaba iron ore for 
the Mississippi Valley Iron Co., of which Edward F. Goltra 
is president, has been much delayed on sandbars, the river 
having fallen materially during the delay in unloading the 
ore, so that the width and depth of the channel at several 
points were insufficient, he says. “With proper attention 
being given to the stage of the river and a draft of barges 
and towboat, this business can be made very profitable,” 
the report concludes, 


CENTRAL BUREAU WILL DIRECT ROUTING 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 8.—A central bureau which will di- 
rect the routing of the more than 50,000 carloads of lumber 
shipped annually by the members of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association was formed at a meeting of over thirty 
members of that organization held here last Tuesday. The 
routing bureau was evolved as a weapon against the railroads 
in the lumbermen’s fight for freight charges and traffic rules, 
to put the Northwest on an equitable footing with the south- 
ern and other lumber producing districts. The work was 
turned over to the traffic bureau of the association, of which 
R. J. Knott is manager, and to a committee of three members 
of the association. 

The routing will apply only to shipments which may be 
given to any one of two or more railroads and will respect 
shipping obligations and agreements which individual ship- 
pers may already have. The effect will be to enable the lum- 
ber producers of the Inland Empire to deliver all their com- 
petitive freight traffic in such a way as to exclude all but one 
of the five transcontinental railroads tapping this territory. 

The meeting of the manufacturers this week was called in 
response to the action of the railroads in abrogating freight 











car minima, which northwestern shippers have enjoyed until 
Sept. 24. Unofficial notice that the railroads have restore: 
the exception to the minimum rule in favor of cars loaded to 
full visible capacity, with a provision that actual weight must 
not be less than 80 percent of the arbitrary minimum, did not 
deter the lumbermen in their determination to carry the 
freight fight into the enemies’ camp by asking a parity with 
other districts, in addition to restoration of their previous 
status. 

To obtain immediate relief on the latest ruling of the rai! 
roads which the producers allege will penalize them hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year, a committee of five was name: 
to go to St. Paul and Chicago, to present their case to the 
traffic heads of the railroads. This committee consists of «. 
W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; E. H. Polleys, of the 
Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula; T. A. McCann, of the Libby; 
Lumber Co., Libby, Mont.; D. D. Conn, of the Shevlin-Hixo: 
interests, and R. J. Knott, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, who is chairman of the delegation. The commit 
tee met here Friday and will leave for St. Paul Monday to 
hold a conference with railroad officials which is to be heli 
next Wednesday. 


INAUGURATES CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE CA 
LOADING 


SEATTLE, WaSsH., Oct. 8.—The West Coast Lumbermen 
Association, codperating with the American Railway Ass« 
ciation’s special committee on national defense, and also in 
coéperation with the transcontinental railroads, has inaug) 
rated a campaign in the interest of maximum efficiency in 
carloading. 

In complimenting the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ: 
tion upon this move the special national defense committeo 
has advised that the matter of efficient loading should be 
kept continually before all shippers, and expresses the be 
lief that it is only a question of time when the shippers that 
are loading equipment to full carrying capacity will be th: 
ones that will receive empty cars for their products. 








SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS DISCUSS ACTIVITIES 


Much important association matter was taken up and 
disposed of at the meeting of the board of directors of 
the Southern Pine Association held at the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago on Thursday. It was the first meeting of the 
board since last summer and the first meeting presided 
over by President Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., 
since his illness. The directors present at the meeting or 
their representatives were: 

Alabama—John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham. 

Arkansas—C. E. Madison, of Malvern, representing W. T. 
Murray, of the Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce. 

i. Florida—J. R. McLane, Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., 
woma,. 

Louisiana—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
3ogalusa ; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Cc., Elizabeth. 

Mississippi—P. S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel; D. J. Hurst, Hattiesburg, representing S. E. More- 
ton, Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude. 

Missouri—Charles 8S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kan- 
sas City; C. D. Johnson, of St. Louis, representing E. A. 
Frost, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; Judge 
John H. Lucas, Johnson & Lucas, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma—J. E. Crawford, Pine Belt Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles. 

Texas—Harry T. Kendall, representing John H. Kirby, of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston: T. L. L. Temple, 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Ark. 





Others in addition to the directors or their representa- 
tives present were: Sceeretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, 
Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, Advertising Man- 
ager L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., and Attorney 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Association reports showed the organization to be in 
an exceedingly prosperous condition and at present 
there are 211 subscribers, the largest number in the 
history of the association. The combined cut of the 
subscribers for 1917 will total 6,500,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine, as compared with a total production of 
10,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine in the territory covered 
by the mills of the subscribers. The board received the 
reports of the budget and the advertising committees, 
the latter report being presented by L. R. Putman, adver- 
tising manager, which covered fully the trade extension 
work of the association and gave specific recommendations 
covering the work for the next six months. The board 
approved the suggestions of Mr. Putman, which will 
entail an expenditure of a large sum. The recommenda- 
tions concerned chiefly what the association expects to do 
in the way of codperation with retail lumbermen. Chair- 
man W. H. Sullivan, of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, presented a report showing a stupendous quantity 
of lumber sold the Government for cantonment and ship- 
building purposes and Mr. Sullivan said that later he 
would present a detailed report, going thoroly into the 
subject of the work of the emergency bureau in order 
that the subscribers may know fully what had been accom- 
plished. 

Work of Committee 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore presented the 
report of the transportation committee. Mr. Moore, 
who had just come from Washington, D. C., told of 
oral arguments before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in I. & S. Docket 1050, which is the export 
free time docket case. He also told of the tentative 
report of the examiner in the reconsignment case and 
expressed the opinion that the conclusions reached in 
both cases would be favorable to the contentions of 
the Southern Pine Association. He pointed out that 
the salient points in the examiner’s tentative report 
in the latter case provided for an assessment of a re- 
consigning charge at rate basing points as well as 
other points and for a penalty charge for an abuse of 
the reconsigning service of the railroads. Other mat- 
ters of transportation interest included the present 
status of I. & S. Docket No. 1125, known as the East- 
ern Commodity Case. The committee is working up 
information to show the exact situation existing and 
will call a meeting of the transportation committee 
which will convene between October 15 and 31 to take 
action in the ease which is set for hearing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 1. Another interesting trans- 
portation matter related was that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has practically adopted suggestions 


of the Yellow Pine Association as to the methods of in 
forming shippers of advances contemplated by th 
commission from time to time. 

The report of the committee on accounting and sta 
tistics was presented by Mr. Keith, who outlined a 
plan that is being worked out for reporting prices at 
which sales of yellow pine lumber are made. This re 
port has been approved and will be presented to the 
Federal Trade Commission by Attorney L. C. Boyle for 
its approval before attempt is made to put it into use. 

Cut-Over Land Development 

The work proposed by the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association as a result of its joint confer 
ence with retailers and its board of directors and com 
mittees was explained by Mr. Keith and the directors 
of the Southern Pine Association affirmed the work. 
The recommendation of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association to the affiliated associations rel 
ative to uniform terms of sale will be submitted 
promptly to all the subscribers of the Southern Pine 
Association, who will be asked to make prompt reply 
whether they will comply with these suggestions. 

The directors recorded a vote on Referenda Nos. 21 
and 22 of the National Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, respectively, on the Governmental reg 
ulation of railroads and control of prices on staple 
commodities. The vote of the directors on Referen 
dum 21 was affirmative and a negative vote was re 
corded on Referendum 22. The directors recorded 
themselves in favor of the work the association pur 
poses to do in behalf of developing southern cut-over 
lands. The proposal is that a sub-division of the as 
sociation, instead of a separate organization compose:! 
of cut-over land owners, take up the developmen! 
work. The directors decided to refer the matter back 
to the committee on ecut-over lands, which will present 
a definite report relative to how the work should bx 
carried out. It was suggested by Mr. Sullivan that 
when the cut-over land bureau is organized it should 
include authority to consider reforestation and fire 
control matters along lines approved by Federal and 
State governments. In the matter of organizing the 
cut-over land bureau officers of the association are be 
ing given considerable help to close co-operation with 
officials of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service. 

A large amount of detail work was attended to, in- 
cluding approval of the association taking out a mem 
bership in the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Decision was also reached that a series of district 
meetings be held among the subscribers. 





‘*THE SPORT ALLURING’’ 

Under the above title the Du Pont Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has recently issued a beautiful booklet descriptive 
of the pleasures and benefits of the sport of trapshooting. 
The text is illustrated with over thirty fine illustrations. 
The booklet is one which will interest any lover of health- 
ful outdoor sport. All such persons should write the 
above company for one. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9.—A movement is said to 
have been started in the East to revive the American 
manufacture of violins and certain musical instruments 
that have been made principally in Germany up to the 
outbreak of the war. It was recently learned that the 
market was bare of low priced German-made violins, and 
that the Japanese had taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and are gobbling up the American consumption, 
putting on the market a violin superior to the low-priced 
German makes, and at a comparatively low price. » It is 
being pointed out that this is an excellent time for the 
American manufacturers to get busy and get a strong 
hold on such business in America. However, high wages 
paid for American labor, coupled with the scarcity of 
labor, give the Jap a big advantage unless tariffs on 
such imports are raised considerably. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








RANDOM 

Buy a bond, and prove your patriotism by a bond. 

The days of giants are over, but we still wear socks. 

Your money is lonesome in your safe; loan some to 
the Government. 

You have either to lend money to the Government or 
encouragement to the enemy. 

There are two things we all hope to live to see: Death 
Valley wet and Broadway dry. 

Don’t let the committees do all the work; ask every 
man you meet if he has bought a bond. 

We hear so little now about ship building that it is 
fair to assume that ships are being built. 


It snowed this week in France, and our lumberjacks 
vill soon be there to ice the skids for the Germans. 

We imagine that when the woman lumberjack arrives, 
a lumber camp meal won’t be as quiet as it usually is. 

Now Uruguay has severed relations with Germany. 
Poor Willy soon won’t have any relations left bat Nicky. 

The tie men are going to organize a national associa- 
tion. Of course its official motto will be ‘‘Blest be the 
tie that binds.’’ 

If Mr. La Follette doesn’t think the United States 
is slow to anger, let him consider how patient we have 
heen with him.: 

A fungus called schweinitzi is attacking our red cedars. 
We don’t know what a schweinitzi is, but the name 
looks suspicious. 

Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, says that ‘‘woman, biolog- 
ically, is more of a savage than man.’’ We hate to think 
what she will do to the professor as soon as she has 
looked up ‘‘biologieally.’’ 

The erew of a German submarine interned at Cadiz 
had given their word not to attempt escape, then escaped. 
It would be interesting to know what is the present for- 
cign exchange on the German word. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas already has 
announeed that its next meeting will be held April 9 
to 11 at Fort Worth, It is none too soon to have your 
doctor begin to build you up for that occasion. 

We imagine the Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship 
Congress at Bay City Nov. 16 and 17 will aecomplish 
considerably more in two days than another Congress 
we might mention that has recently adjourned. 

Philadelphia lumbermen have been playing golf  to- 
gether so regularly and so long that now, when we see 
a report of a tournament reading ‘‘R. W. Wistar 78, B. 
C. Currie 87’’ ete. we don’t know whether it means 
their seore or their age. 





CHRISTOPHER CROWDY 
This Christopher Crowdy (I give you his name— 
It is forty odd years, and it won’t matter much) 
First swamped him a claim from a Government claim 
And started with buekwheat and similar such. 


I knew him ’way back in those pioneer days; 
I’ve bunked at his house on the Mackinaw trail; 
And, tho I’m not one who will poverty praise, 
I oftentimes wonder—but here is the tale: 


His home was a eabin, his cabin was logs, 
The shingles he rived from the Mackinaw pine; 
His stock was a cow and a horse and some dogs, 
Some twenty of chickens, a litter of swine. 


Sow-belly was mostly his meat, I suppose, 

And maybe some sausage to go with his cakes, 
The kind of a diet a buekwheater grows 

When up in the timber a clearing he makes. 


A good wife she was that this Christopher had; 
No puny and perfumed and powdered affair— 
A woman who hadn’t a hobby or fad, 
But making the best of a cabin up there. 


And often today, when I look at-the wives 

Of people I know in this prosperous time, 
The women who fritter and idle their lives, 

And talk about work as if work were a crime, 


I stack them aside of that pioneer girl, 

That bride of the homestead, that wife of the woods— 
And I wouldn’t trade them her tiniest curl 

For all of their beauty and gossip and goods. 


With hips like a horse and with arms like a man, 
Big-limbed as a racer, and ready for toil, 

The kind of companion to help you to plan, 
That kind was this Michigan wife of the soil. 


Make bread or pull cross-cut, she’d never complain, 
If only her man was of similar stuff; 

And don’t ever think that she hadn’t a brain— 
For driving a bargain she’d plenty enough. 


They cleared off the eighty. From buckwheat to spuds, 
From one cow to eattle, from cow-shed to barn, 

From calico dresses to gingham and duds, 
From mittens of eotton to mittens of yarn, 


They labored and prospered. A house they put up, 

a They added an L as the family grew; 

They learned to drink coffee from out of the eup; 
They bought an addition, a forty or two. 


And here is what all of this tale is about: 
When luck and the Lord seem to favor our scheme, 





Then when have we worked all our destiny out, 


Beginning to covet and ceasing to dream? 


’Twixt makers and misers come show me the line; 
The king who is kind may a kaiser become; 


And when have I won what is rightfully mine? 


Of proper possessions just what is the sum? 


I think I can answer that question I ask 


By telling you more of the life of the one; 
The worker, the builder, whose pioneer task 
Was bravely and truly and honestly done. 


He picked up some timber—no crime and no guilt, 
His gathering riches, his widening sphere, 


For out of his timber a village was built 


That grew like himself, like the young pioneer. 


But somehow a change seemed to come in the man, 
So little you hardly would notice the thing. 

He built him a mill, in the mill he began 
To be more the kaiser and less of the king. 


One day he was off on a trip, and the wire 
Brought word of the baby so suddenly ill. 

To leave was to lose some ambitious desire; 
He prayed for the baby and stayed with the till. 


Still calling her father, the little one died. 
At last he had come to the place in his life 

Where lie the two highways, the roads that divide— 
Now gold was his darling, his wealth was his wife. 


I don’t think men wondered, I know I did not; 
A year or two longer, then woman and man, 
Who swamped out a farm from a Government lot, 

Who once had the joy of a hope and a plan, 


Had come to the parting. He paid her, of course, 
A liberal portion—she never would need. 

He turned out to pasture his wife like a horse, 
From all of his past and his poverty freed. 





That isn’t the end of the tale. It is all 
I care to remember. I saw him today. 
His luck hasn’t altered, if luck you ean eall 
The wealth that he won in that kind of a way. 


He still loves his liquor, he still counts his wealth; 
He’s been in the papers—a woman or two; 

A little bit wrinkled, but still in good health— 
Yet sometimes I wonder, and sometimes may you, 


If Christopher Crowdy had only a farm, 

The wife of his youth, and a girl like a queen, 
Perhaps a babe’s baby to hold on his arm, 

A house and a barn and a mowing machine, 


Could stand on the top of the hill of his years 
And, forward or backward, see never regret, 
Tho never in Bradstreet’s his rating appears, 
Would Christopher Crowdy be happier yet? 


And here is what all of this yarn is about: 
If only a part of your fortune you find, 
Perhaps you have worked all your destiny out, 
And fate, in denying, denying was kind. 





WISDOM BY THE YARD 

A neat yard pays a neat profit. 

If you want to trust, start a trust company. 

You don’t have to urge a stenographer to buy gum. 

It doesn’t take much strength to pick up a lumber 
yard. 

Take good care of the man who takes good care of his 
horses, 

Talk barn to a man, kitehen to a woman, and porch 
to a girl. 

Paint improves a barn, but we have never seen a woman 
that it did. 

The Senate may not like some House bill, but a retailer 
always does. 

The lumberman sticks the lumber, and the public sticks 
the lumberman. 

There are piles of reasons why a lumber yard should 
carry insurance. 

A good shingling will last forty years, whether it is a 
house or a boy. 

A sailor goes to Davy Jones’ locker, but a lumberman 
crosses the Styx. 

One reason for buying close at home is because at 
home you can buy close. 

The Kansas retailer ean truthfully say that his lum- 
ber is in a bone-dry state. 

In the fall tell farmers if they have machinery to shed 
to prepare to shed it now. 

Funny that we can’t get any cars for lumber, when 
there is so much lumber for ears. 

The Englishman may be wrong in calling refuse ‘‘lum- 

» ? e : . 
her,’’ but we are wrong in treating lumber as refuse. 

Even the cost of being a good fellow has gone up; it 
isn’t very often now that you can buy any quarter round. 

Fourteen of the first twenty-six wooden ships will be 
built in Portland; and yet people talk about Portland 
cement. 

We advise against trying to make a joke about alleys 
and Allies; it has been tried by a number of people, and 
it never is a success, 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common 1 car 8-4 No. 1 Cuts or Shop 

1 car 2x12 No. 2 Barn 3 cars 8-4 low grade Hemlock 

l car each 5-4, 6-4, 8-4x4 and 3 cars 5-4 No. 2 Box White Pine 
up Nos. 1, 2,3 Barn 4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Mill Culls White 

1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop Pine—small per cent Hemlock 
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Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED you will have a source of supply 
La... 
All Grades and Thickness of 

Hemlock, White Pine, 


Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 























Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood =»¢ Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 























BIRCH for QUICK SALE 
Boe SS Ro tand Z commen. «| Write 
15 M 12-4 No. ravage Better. Prices 
80 mM $4 No: 3 Semmens Today. 
Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at lron Mountain, Mich. 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., wachizax 











6 
A book f tail lumb i 
RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS idenkicn he. sent weltinas shed: 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
) — ‘ mr ad 
Dy ROBERT Y. KERR eae me neg 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
orth Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 














For Handling Big Logs 





EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 
not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 
The reserve strengthof HERCULES(Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe 


conditions. Itstoughness andelasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’’ and dependable roge. 







Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


NewYork, Chicago, 
Denver, 

Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco. 


AHERCULES: 
WIRE ROPE 
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INOFELT 


‘*‘Between You and the Weather”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co,, Winona, Minn.) 


(1 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 


Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww ded highest 
honors Panama-Pacitic GRAND PRIZE 

LL 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING yt) RS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity 3500Axes& Tools 


eeha-tact- talslal-tm > asielSiaiste] 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 





CLUBS AND EXCHANGES HOLD CONFERENCES 





Evansville and Louisville Lumbermen Discuss Current Problems—Philadelphians Propose 
Amalgamation of All Branches—Buffalonians to Go Chestnut Hunting 





EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 


EvaNsvILLE, IND., Oct. 10.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
Hotel McCurdy Oct. 9. A splendid business men’s 
luncheon was served under the direction of William 8. 
Partington, the new secretary, after which business mat- 
ters were taken up and discussed. Vice-President Charles 
A. Wolflin presided because of the absence of the presi- 


dent. It was decided to wage a campaign for new 
members. A list of prospective members was made out 


and each member of the club will constitute a committee 
of one and will try to swell the ranks oy the time the 
club meets Nov. 13. 

The club adopted resolutions on the death of the late 
Claude E. Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, whose death occurred Sept. 14 last at 
Swampscott, Mass. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, reported 
that he is working on several rate matters and would have 
a report to make at the next meeting. Secretary Part- 
ington called attention to the fact that the recent death 
of Mr. Maley and one or two resignations had left sev- 
eral vacancies on the standing committees and these will 
be filled at the November meeting. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, reported that 
there was a freight congestion in the East again and 
the situation seems to be growing worse as several of 
the large railroads have again placed embargoes on 
freight which it is feared will work hardships on the 
shippers in this section. Traffic Manager Keller prom- 
ised to take the matter up and do all in his power to 
relieve the situation. 

Upon the suggestion of Charles A. Wolflin it was de- 
cided that the various members of the club would have 
a line printed on their letterheads that will read: ‘‘Mem- 
bers of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club.’’? This was 
deemed a fine suggestion and the members were of the 
opinion that this would be a great advertisement for 
the elub. 





TRADE CONDITIONS AND BUSINESS DISCUSSED 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 10.—General trade conditions, 
trend of markets, traffic conditions, and business in 
general were the topics discussed at the weekly meeting 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club, a full attendance be- 
ing registered, altho there were no guests present, and 
no matters were up for special action. The entire even- 
ing, following the dinner, was given over to general 
shop talk and individual expressions of opinion. 

From the gist of the observations it would appear as 
tho orders are coming along at a fairly good clip, while 
many inquiries are coming by both mail and wire, show- 
ing that some consumers are not so well loaded with 
all requirements as past buying would indicate. One 
member stated that September was an excellent month, 
that he did not sell a ear of lumber where he did not get 
his asked price, that collections were good, and that busi- 
ness has picked up since Oct. 1. 

Another member stated that since Oct. 1 he had landed 
two or three large orders, these orders being for oak, 
which is improving in both demand and price and which 
promises to work higher. This same member reported 
some excellent sales of gum, inch plain sap being active. 
However, while business is good, labor is scarce, and a 
greater effort is being made to get stock than to dis- 
cover new business, this operator preferring to take 
care of his present business. 

The musical instrument supply topic was brought up, 
and several members reported good orders from talking 
machine manufacturers, for lumbers or veneers, while 
there has been a fairly active demand from piano manu- 
facturers and other manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS FIRST MEET- 
ING OF SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 8.—The first meeting of thv 
year after the summer vacation was held last Thursday 
night by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city. Dinner 
was served in Griffith Hall, in the same building as the 
exchange rooms. After the dinner the meeting was 
called to order by President Samuel Roberts, with about 
seventy-five members at table. 

The legislative commitee, thru Frederick S. Underhill, 
chairman, reported having carefully considered referen- 
dums Numbers 21 and 22 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. In considering No. 21, which deals 
with railroad regulations, they had consulted with the 
chairman of the railroads and transportation committee, 
and asked that the exchange vote in favor, which was 
done. Number 22, emergency legislation, they favored in 
six items, but did not favor the one that gave the Govern- 
ment authority to regulate prices charged by business men 
to others than the Government. After some discussion 
the exchange voted according to the recommendations of 
the committee. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, reported that the situation has 
improved, especially in the South, but that car shortage 
and labor are still bad in the West and central West and 
that there is little prospect of normal shipping condi- 
tions this winter. 

John I. Coulbourn, chairman of the bylaws and rules 
committee, reported that it had sent out vote blanks 
asking the members for their opinions concerning several 
matters of importance. He read a summary of the votes, 
and asked for discussion. The first matter was as to 
whether there should be an amalgamation of the four 
allied lumber associations, to have one general secretary, 
use the same rooms, and all be members of the exchange. 


Robert G. Kay suggested that the report be printed and 
sent to each member, but it was decided to discuss sume 
of the points first and vote on them at the next meeting. 
A letter from Edward F. Henson favored the amalgama- 
tion, stating that there were too many trade organiza- 
tions. The exchange now has four features that should 
be retained: First, unity of action to bring into effect 
good legislation and oppose bad legislation; second, the 
credit bureau ‘has been of service in preventing bad debts; 
third, the exchange has brought into existence a higher 
regard for one another and a friendlier feeling between 
competitors; fourth, the use of the exchange rooms should 
be encouraged. 

Frank L. Luckenback outlined a plan by which each 
of the organizations, wholesalers, retailers, sash and 
door men and box makers, should keep their identity and 
have their four officers and three directors, these twenty- 
eight men to constitute the board of directors of the 
exchange, and all to use the one set of rooms and have 
the same secretary, with ample office assistance. The 
exchange should hold perhaps four meetings a year to 
consider matters of general importance, while each branch 
should consider and act on matters of interest to it 
self and instruct the exchange how to act on them 
in the name of the lumber trade. The expenses should be 
divided between the different organizations composing 
the exchange, and the exchange directors should meet 
whenever needed, at the call of the chair. This plan 
was discussed thoroly and it was moved and carried that 
the committee appoint a meeting to which committees 
from each of the organizations affected be invited, and 
the matter be put into a resolution to be offered at the 
next meeting. 

President Roberts, as delegate to the convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, then read 
his report, of which it was resolved that a thousand 
copies be printed for distribution. In part he said that 
one could not overestimate the mighty power of this great 
gathering of the country’s business men, who are all now 
combined, with their brains, energy and money, for one 
thing, and that the business of winning the war and 
making the world safe, not only for democracy but for 
civilization. The one business of all American business 
men today is war, and every energy should be bent to- 
ward its success, and all other considerations laid aside. 
While there is now the greatest chance ever known to 
make money, it should be made only to be devoted to the 
furthering of the success of the country, and any man 
should be ashamed to make money for himself out of the 
present conditions. 

The testimonial on the death of Horace A. Reeves, jr., 
was read and approved and a committee headed by Edward 
Wood was appointed to draft appropriate resolutions on 
the death of Isaac W. Budd. 

On motion of Frederick 8. Underhill, the secretary was 
instructed to send night letters to the senators from this 
State, asking them to vote in favor of the Webb-Pomerene 
bill, allowing combinations in foreign trade. Mr. Under- 
hill then made an impassioned and patriotic address in 
an appeal to the members to subscribe liberally to the 
second Liberty Loan. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman of the lumbermen’s 
committee, added to his strong appeal, and said that let- 
ters and blanks had been sent to’ all the allied lumber 
trade, and reported that during the day they had collected 
$26,950. 

On motion of J. A. Finley, the secretary was directed 
to send messages to our senators to vote for any measures 
looking to the expulsion of Senator La Follette. This 
motion was carried standing and with an unusual display 
of enthusiasm. 





DECIDES TO HOLD CHESTNUT OUTING 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at a meeting last Friday decided to hold its an- 
nual chestnut outing on Thursday of this week. The day 
will be spent at Boston, this county, the trip being made 
in automobiles, starting from the Library Building square 
at 10 a.m. The weather has been favorable for the ocea- 
sion, a light frost having occurred this week, which ought 
to help to bring down the chestnuts. 

Two new members were elected by the exchange at its 
last meeting, and a committee was appointed to draw 
up resolutions on the deaths of Maj. John S. Noyes and 
John N. Seatcherd. The new members are Ray E. Morn- 
ingstar and Harry Thorpe Vars. Mr. Morningstar has 
lately built a woodworking mill and office on Grace Street, 
near the Tonawanda Street planing mill, and deals in 
yellow pine and other lumber. He has an office in Elli- 
cott Square. Mr. Vars is in the proprietary medicine 
business and is interested in lumber companies also. 


THE MERCHANT WHO DOES NOT ADVERTISE 


Ben F. Biliter says that the merchant who fails to 
advertise is not called upon to sweep out his store so 
often in muddy weather. If you do not advertise it is 
quite likely you will not have to go to the bank so often 
to deposit your receipts. Having no advertising bills to 
pay usually results in fewer customers and you do not 
have to keep so many clerks. You have more time to 
yourself because you can open up and close when you like, 
if there are no customers to wait upon. 








JOINS FORCES OF SUPPLY HOUSE 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
dealer in railroad and mill equipment, has secured the serv- 
ices of W. H. Bramman, who is acting in the capacity of 
assistant to the president. Mr. Bramman, before becom- 
ing associated with the company, was with the American 
Carbon & Battery Co. 
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DECISION APPLIES TO WOODWORKING INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 10.—In an opinion handed 
own yesterday by Judge Sater in the United States 
‘strict court here, the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., owner of 
majority of the stock of the Niles Tool Works, at 
‘amilton, Ohio, is granted a temporary injunction 
vainst officers and members of Iron Molders’ Union 
als No. 68 and 283, enjoining them from illegal in- 
rference with the plant or work of the Niles company 
ad the molders employed by it to take the place of 
king members of the union named. The decision is 
equally direct application in the lumber and wood- 
rking fields. 
Outlining the rights of the respective parties, the court 
s in part: 


Labor has the right to strike. The strike sometimes is 

. only weapon laborers may wield to obtain their just 

serts. The molders were at liberty to contend for the 
.cuployment of union labor only at the tool company’s plant, 
iat the company has the right to run an open shop, without 
iscrimination, with both union and nonunion labor. The 
vaion men were not required to work for the company, 
at they had no right to say no one else should take their 
paces, 

The right to form and join a union exists. The right 

prevent another man from working, if he does not belong 
, the union, does not exist. 

This still is a free country. In the eyes of the law the 
ehts of a union man are no higher or sacred than those 
{ the nonunion man. The rule of equality prevails. When- 
ever labor or capital resorts to discrimination, oppressive 
-onduet or words or deeds of violence it discredits itself 
end weakens itself and invites the accompanying defeat which 
usually follows. 


After reviewing the alleged acts of violence on the part 
o! strikers and sympathizers and testimony given at the 
hearing of this case, touching upon the part taken by the 
city and county officials, Judge Sater wrote: 


A mob or an unlawful assemblage is a cowardly thing. 
i:, in its formulative period or even in its somewhat ad- 
vanced stage, it be fearlessly taken in hand by courageous 
ministerial officers who have regard for their own efficiency 
and respect for the sanctity of their oaths of office, it almost 
always quickly melts away. 


Officials Assume Responsibility 


Sheriffs and mayors and their subordinates are selected 
for and accept their positions to direct and do promptly 
just that kind of work, when occasion requires. There may 
be here and there a lawless, obstreperous person who will 
resist officers who thus perform their sworn duty, but these 
officers are authorized to meet resistance with force and 
with as much force as is necessary to subdue him and pre- 
serve the peace. 

Where the officers of the law are derelict of duty, as they 
were touching the matters here under consideration, many 
ordinarily well-disposed but sympathetic persons may follow 


vicious and evil-disposed leaders into subverting the law, 
endangering not merely the property but the liberty, limbs 
and life of others and rendering the preservation of order 
difficult and dangerous. There are rare occasions when the 
angry passions of a community are so aroused by some 
heinous crime that a quickly gathered assemblage will add 
another to that already committed before the peace officers 
can assemble or prevent. 

We have no such situation before us. The conditions in 
Hamilton were well known and demanded vigilance and 
prompt action on the part of the guardians of the law to 
avoid disturbances. Had they met the situation fearlessly 
and at the threshold, wrongdoing could have been prevented 
and this case would not be here. 

It is always a grave reflection on peace officers when, 
on account of their dereliction of duty, citizens of their com- 
munity are forced to appeal to the courts to maintain the 
supremacy of the law and to give the protection such officers 
are bound by oath to afford. The ministerial arm can act 
more quickly and is no less powerful than that of the 
courts, and-should be prudently, impartially and, if need be, 
vigorously employed. 

If the Ohio statutes do not sufficiently provide for the 
speedy and sure removal of such derelicts from office, amend- 
ments ought quickly to be made that such may be done. 

Its effect will be to restrain them from doing what any 
good citizen will not wish to do. The evidence of the active 
participation of many members of Local 68 is abundant. 
There also is evidence that members of that union were 
instructed to keep within legal bounds, but neither its offi- 
cers or its strike committee enforced the instructions. In- 
deed, Schalk, a member of that committee, participated in 
violent conduct. 

Some of the members of Local 283 also actively shared in 
matters of which complaint is made. There is no showing 
that any officer or member of that body by word or deed 
discouraged the wrongful conduct herein mentioned. The 
efforts of the plaintiff to bring about a full disclosure of 
the unhappy occurrences connected with the strike received 
no assistance from that union, which defended at the hear- 
ing. If it deprecated the disorders that prevailed or dis- 
approved of wrongdoing on the part of its members, as it 
ought to have done, it should have cleared its skirts when 
the opportunity offered. 

Let the temporary injunction go. 


PLANING MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


BonNERS Ferry, IDA., Oct. 8.—The planing mill of the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. was destroyed early Sunday 
morning by fire that started near the resaw machine, 
and was first discovered at 6 o’clock. The estimated loss 
is $49,000, which is practically covered by insurance. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 

The stone engine and power house and contents were 
damaged slightly. None of the lumber in the yards or 
sheds adjoining was destroyed. 

R. H. MeCoy, general manager of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., says that the planing mill will be rebuilt at 
once on a site south of the power house. It will probably 
be ninety days before the new planer is ready to run. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








The general situation shows some improvement. House 
iuilding in the cities and towns is, however, still at very 
low ebb, and even in the country, where on account of the 
ine crops and good prices considerable activity along this 
line was hoped for, there is but little house construcfion 
soing on. There is a fair country demand, as dealers are 
tilling out their depleted stocks to take care of repair work 
ind the limited amount of new building that is being done. 
hile a slightly more optimistic feeling exists in some quar- 
ters there is little warrant for expecting any general revival 

activity in the immediate future at least. 

Local conditions have not changed much in the last week. 

ie brand of weather prevailing the last few days has not 
heen sueh as to stimulate building activity or in any way 

Ip the sash and door trade. What orders are being re- 
ccived come mostly from the country yards, the larger job- 

rs benefiting most thereby. The sash and door concerns 
iat depend entirely upon local consumption find business 
very dull. Prices remain stationary. 

A little better country demand is developing in the Minne- 
polis and St. Paul territory, tho not yet up to normal, as 
retailers are holding back and waiting for actual sales be- 

re placing orders. This year’s good crops are being mar- 
ted and plenty of money is going into the farmers’ hands, 
it they appear to be very slow about spending it. The 
cal trade in the Twin Cities shows a little improvement, 
io hardly half the volume of a year ago. 

The Cincinnati millwork plants are all running full time, 
ho with fewer workers than a year ago, and a more opti- 
uistie feeling is apparent. There are some inquiries in the 
uarket looking ahead to next spring’s building operations. 
Guilders for the market have a number of operations under 
way thruout the suburban districts, and these are affording 
juite an outlet for sash, doors and millwork. There is also 
much factory construction under way in the city proper. 

Increased activity is also noted at Kansas City, Mo., 
due mostly to special orders, the call for stock goods continu- 
ing light. Most of the sash and door factories report im- 
proved business, tho there is no rush. Quotations are un- 
changed, 

The sash, door and planing mill trade at St. Louis con- 
tinues gradually to improve. More actual business is being 
done and the steadily increasing number of inquiries is 
encouraging. The planing mill listing bureau is now listing 
stocks in expectation of a Government order for packing 
boxes, which, if realized, will be well worth having. 

Business is quiet at the Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories, 
showing little if any improvement from a month ago. There 
is a less optimistic feeling as to the immediate future than 
is usual at this season. What business is in sight is mostly 
repair work rather than new construction. It is thought 
that trade must improve by next spring at latest, as there 
is need of new work in many quarters. 

Stagnation continues to characterize the situation at Bal- 
timore, Md. Everyone seems convinced that the prevail- 
ing let-down is temporary and that private building will 
pick up in the course of time. It is simply a case of waiting 
for the demand to get back into its normal channels, which 
is bound to occur as soon as the present feeling of uncer- 
tainty has given place to a renewal of confidence. 

Fir door and special millwork manufacturers of Tacoma, 
Wash., say that there is not much new business being 
booked, but factory costs keep prices firm. ir door values 
are around 78 percent off list, depending on what kind of a 
bill it is and how quickly wanted 


The door factories of tue San Francisco Bay region are 


operating about as usual at this season. Business is dull 
at local sash and millwork plants. The cutting up depart- 
ments of the white pine sawmills in the mountains are pay- 
ing less attention to eastern orders for sash. White pine 
door stock shipments to the eastern markets are being made 
as rapidly as cars can be obtained. 

New price schedules for window glass, representing a little 
more than 12 percent advance, went into effect Oct. 10. 
Manufacturers report general market conditions otherwise 
unchanged. The opinion is prevalent that another boost in 
prices will be made as soon as agreements have been reached 
as to what the wage increases will be. 





BARIENGER BRAKE USED IN WAR LUMBERING 


War is the great tester of equipment. To give satisfac- 
tion in war operation a machine or a device must be sturdy, 
must do what it is supposed to do without break down and 
must not impede any enterprise in which it has a part. 
The lumber industry both of Canada and the United States 
takes great pride in the regiments of forest engineers that 
are either going to Europe or are already in Europe ren- 
dering effective aid in the war against Germany. Con- 
sequently every precaution is taken to see that only the 
best and most dependable equipment is provided for these 
units. 

The Ryther & Pringle Co., of Carthage, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of the well known Barienger brake, recently received 
an order for and has shipped to the British war office twelve 
Barienger brakes for the use of the Canadian forestry bat- 
talions in their operations overseas. In the overseas lum- 
bering operations, both close to the firing line and in loca- 
tions far removed from actual fighting operations, the tim- 
bered country is very rough and consequently the problem of 
transporting logs and lumber to the portable mills calls for 
the very best sort of logging equipment. Timber must be 
cut wherever it is found, roads have to be changed fre- 
quently, and the supply of timber must be kept going to the 
front all during the winter. Assisting in this the Barienger 
brake is of much help. It does not weigh enough to pre- 
vent its being easily transportable; it is strong and en- 
tirely dependable ; it is easy to operate and not easily broken 
or put out of order; and enables loads to be safely and 
speedily ot down hills that it would be impossible to negoti- 
ate without its aid. All of these things have been proved 
in the United States, where the brake has been giving abso- 
lute satisfaction in many winter logging operations. 

The Ryther & Pringle Co. is urging that all orders for the 
brakes be rushed. The company has a good supply of Bar- 
ienger brakes on hand and can make prompt shipment, but 
because of the scarcity of 5-inch improved plow steel 
cable, which is the grade and size of steel rope used in 
connection with the brake, is unable to give definite as- 
surances of the delivery of cable this winter. The extensive 
requirements of the Government are responsible for this con- 
dition as the wire rope is being used in making the nets 
employed to protect harbors against submarines. Of course 
the company has large orders with the manufacturers ‘of 
this grade of wire rope and will receive shipments just as 
promptly as it is possible to make them, and also has on 
hand a supply of rope sufficient to last for a time. How- 
ever, there is no certainty when the Government will have 
finished its work and so customers are being warned against 
the possible shortage, 
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Satisfaction— 
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UMBER AND Mir Worn 
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Ve are using your Red Gum lumber in the. 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing ill work, 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 

being highly graded, soft texture, good 

pay ag long lengths, also dry, straight 
Ave 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 
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~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
—> 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








Save Money On Your a 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 
or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with the old reliable 













American 
Acme 
Crayons For Free 
Sample 





today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 
colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’tdelay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY. neal 
























LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut..C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesuing and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, fourdations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 

and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, sb28. 
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A Trial Shipment of ; Our Cauca 


E Kank Kreek Klears” 


_ (SOUTHERN PINE) ; 





Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


: es ae Lumber Company — 















E SAW aa 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END muTCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
i ike hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


Inquiries solicited. 














always possesses the same uni- 
i Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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caer of the ‘Best “Arkansas Taber 


To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 
facturing cost is 4% higher than would be 
necessary were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 


The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Guaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D.'S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















] | FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





NEW BOOKLET ON EXPLOSIVES 

The uses of explosives in land clearing, tree planting, ditch- 
ing, drainage and various other agricultural and miscellane- 
ous purposes are fully explained and illustrated in a new and 
very interesting booklet entitled ‘The Giant Laborer,” re- 
cently issued by the Du Pont Co., of Wilmington, Del. This 
is a companion to the company’s recent booklet entitled 
“Handbook of Explosives.” The latter booklet gives specific 
instructions for the handling and use of explosives. 30th 
will be sent upon request addressed to the company. 





A PORTABLE DRAG SAW FOR LUMBERMEN 


The lumber industry had to wait a long time for the inven- 
tion of a satisfactory portable drag saw, but that period of 
waiting is not only over but the saw has been in actual use 
for four years and has proved its worth under the most try- 
ing conditions. The saw referred to is the Vaughan Portable 
Drag Saw, sold by the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. A recital of the operations for which this port- 
able saw is suitable would occupy entirely too much space: 
all that is necessary to say is that it will cut logs or lumber 
any place and in any manner that an ordinary crosscut saw 
may be made to work, 


and, in addition, it may 
be used in many ways 
that a cross-cut saw can 
not be used. The 
Vaughan Portable Drag 


Saw is actually a_ port- 
able saw, for it takes 
only one man to operate 
it and move it from cut 
to cut on the log while 
two men can carry it any- 
where with ease. The 
saw is made to stand up 
under any conditions to 
be found in logging camps 
and to operate in any 
kind of weather. These 
machines are equipped 
with either a 3%- or a 
4-horsepower gasoline mo- 
tor. The 
machine is the lightest 
and most powerful and on 
an average will cut about 20 percent more in a day than the 
314-horsepower machine. In pitchy timber or, on a pitch, the 
4-horsepower machine has the power to drive thru the cut and 
no time need be lost. To the lumbermen and loggers who are 
familiar with the speed, or possibly lack of speed, with which 
cross-cut saws are used in the woods today, the results of the 
following test showing the speed with which the Vaughan 
drag saw cuts will be very illuminating: 





SAW OPERATING 


31% H.P. 2 32-P. 
POL MOE bia cies ones Kaa Oe 70 seconds 50 seconds 
OE ND ise Sow Sone oie ee 41% minutes 814 minutes 
Be EN. | a cing aoe em ee ae 10 = minutes 71% minutes 


The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. believes in practicing what it 
preaches and is an enthusiastic user of Vaughan drag saws. 


4-horsepower' THE VAUGHAN PORTABLE DRAC 





The company is using them at all its mills and finds that the 
cost of cutting is just about one-half that where the cutting 
is done by hand. In addition to the saving in cost, it is say- 
ing the company considerable labor, and with the scarcity of 
labor that now prevails so generally this is a big item and 
well worth considering. One of the best methods to employ 
in combating labor troubles is to purchase machinery that 
will do away with human labor as much as possible. 





‘*THE STRAIGHT ROAD’’ IN SELLING HAND 
SAWS 


That division of the lumber industry which handles build- 
ers’ hardware will unquestionably find of much interest “The 
Straight Road” that E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis. 
Ind., have mailed out to the several thousand members of the 
Atkins Silver Steel Saw Club. ‘The Straight Road” is the 
title of a little heart-to-heart sales talk in which clearly and 
forcibly are pointed out the ways in which a retail saw sales- 
man may help to increase the number of sales of saws to 
carpenters and other users. It may be interesting to some of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S readers to know that the Silver 
Steel Saw Club is composed of retail hardware salesmen and 
each member receives about every sixty days a little talk, 
in pamphlet form, upon methods of selling saws and other 
desirable information. Certainly many lumbermen come un- 
der the classification of retail hardware salesmen and there 
is no place in the world where a little salesmanship will help 
to increase the sale of saws to carpenters any more, The 
carpenter naturally comes in contact with the retail -lumber- 
man more than with any other business man, for from the 
retail yards he buys practically all the material for the work 
from which he makes his living. Probably nothing helps to 
lighten the work of the carpenter or to assist him in making 
it better than the proper hand saw equipment—a fact that is 
quickly and easily conveyed to the carpenter by the salesman 
who knows his business and knows the saws he sells. Inci- 
dentally, better workmanship means that the customer will 
be more and more pleased with the use of lumber and it all 
helps to promote more sales. Copies of ‘‘The Straight Road” 
can be secured from the Atkins company and will be of much 
help to lumbermen in the building hardware end of the busi 
ness. It is worth while writing a letter to request that the 
firm’s name be placed upon the Atkins company’s mailing list 
when by so doing the dealer may put himself in a position to 
keep up with the latest developments in the field. 





RESIGNS TO BECOME MEMBER OF ANOTHER 
COMPANY 

W. C. Bartlett, who has been sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., of: St. Albans, W. Va., has re- 
signed to become a member of the Thomas Hall Lumber 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va. The resignation will take effect 
Oct. 15. The company which Mr. Hall joins is erecting a 
large single band mill at Marmet, W. Va., which will saw 


logs taken from a tract that will run about 20,000,000 
feet. The company has another operation on the Laurel 
Creek branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad which 


will require about four years to cut off. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











RUPERT C. MILLS.—The death of Rupert C. Mills, aged 
31, of the Mills Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., occurred 
Oct. 6 at a local sanitarium and was due to pneumonia 
following an operation which he underwent Sept. 29. 
Funeral services were held at Shreveport and the body 
was then removed to his old home at Timpson, Tex., for 
interment. The deceased is survived by his widow, his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Mills, of Timpson, Tex.. two 
sisters, Lois and Miliryn Mills, also two brothers, H. S. 
Mills. of Shreveport, and Sergt. W. Ray Mills, of Co. B, 
3rd Texas Infantry. Mr. Mills formerly was a partner in 
the H. F. Thomas Co., of Shreveport, which concern he 
took over last January with his brother, H. S. Mills. Pre- 
vious to that time he was associated with the Shreveport 
Lumber Co. for six years and was also connected with 
George B. Morrison, now of Los Angeles, and later with 
W. A. Anderson, whose employ he left in May, 1915. Mr. 
Mills achieved much success as a wholesale lumberman 
and had a host of friends, who are sorrowing deeply over 
his untimely death. He had a brilliant future before him 
- and was loved and trusted by his business associates. 





WILLIAM C. RUCKMAN—At his home in Seattle, Wil- 
liam C. Ruckman, a prominent business man of that city 
and formerly well known among lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers thruout the country, died Sept. 25, following an 
operation two weeks previous for a stomach ailment. He 
was born at Manchester, Mich., Nov. 12, 1855, and in 1883 
was married to Miss Virginia Gans, who survives him. 
For many years he was president of the George Chaloner 
Sons Co.. a manufacturer of shingle mill machinery, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. In 1905 he came to Seattle to engage in the 
manufacture of lumber and shingle making machinery. He 
made profitable real estate investments and a few years 
later practically retired from business, altho having varied 


interests. He was a 32nd degree Mason and a member of 
Nile Temple of the Mystic Shrine, in which work he was 
very active. 


CHARLES VERD, JR.—A well known lumberman and 
vice president of the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mill Co., 
of Seattle, Wash.. Charles Verd, Jr., died at the Provi- 
dence hospital, after an illness of only three days. Mr. 
Verd, who was 45 vears old, had lived practically all his 
life in Seattle, coming to that city when very young with 
his parents from Michigan. The deceased is survived by 
his mother, Mrs. Clara Verd, his widow and two daughters, 
Katie and Laura. He also leaves five brothers, Fred, Wil- 
liam, Frank, Homer and Edward Verd. the latter of whom 
is president of the Brvant Lumber & Shingle Mill Co. Mr. 
Verd was a Mason and a member of the Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





DONALD McL. JACOBS.—News of the death of Donald 
MeL. Jacobs, serving with the Canadian forces in Flanders, 
has been received by the young man’s uncle, William J. 
Martin, of Lake Charles; La. Mr. Jacobs was engaged 
in the lumber business with his uncle at Lake Charles 
when the war broke out, and after several fruitless efforts 
to enlist was finallv accented and mustered into the Ca- 
nadian service in 1915. He was wounded in April, 1916, 
and after his recovery returned to the front, where he 
was killed in action last August. 


CLYDE WEATHERWAX—At South Bend, Wash., Oct. 
Clyde Weatherwax, for many years prominent in lumber 
eet on Grays Harbor, died at the age of 52 
vears. He was a graduate of Ann Arbor and was a son 





of the late Capt. J. M. Weatherwax, who built a mill at 
Aberdeen, Wash., 


in the early days, going there from 





Michigan. Mr. Weatherwax was associated with his father 
in the mill business for many years at Aberdeen. He was 
a brother of Jay and C. M. Weatherwax, of Aberdeen, the 
latter being president of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co. 


GEORGE M. GOTSHALL.—A Civil War veteran and for 
— years connected with the lumber trade, George M. 
Gotshall died Oct. 6 at his home in Muskegon, Mich., at 
the age of 72 years. Mr. Gotshall was born in Canton, 
Ohio, and was married to Miss Frances A. Whitney in 1854. 
Forty-five years ago he located at Big Rapids, Mich.. 
where he was employed as superintendent of the Beaver 
Milling Co. In 1892 he removed to Muskegon and became 
associated with the Thayer Lumber Co., now the Monroe- 
Brinnen Lumber Co., with whom he remained up to = 
time to his death. He was a member of Andrew G. A. 
of Big Rapids, Mich., and also a member of the Order ~ 
Hoo- Hoo. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


HATTIESBURG, MISS., Oct. 11.—Suits filed by Stokes V. 
Robertson, State revenue agent, on behalf of Hancock and 
Pearl River counties, Mississippi, against the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. and allied interests have been transferred from 
the State to the Federal courts and docketed by the United 
States district court at Biloxi. The defendants are the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Jordan River Lumber Co., Wolf 
River Lumber Co. and Wyatt Lumber Co., and it is alleged 
that the companies named as defendants in the suit owe the 
State for the use of timber that was ‘merchantable’ when 
the lease was made and that they have used timber other 
than covered by the contract. Injunctions are sought to 
restrain the defendants from entering on the land, together 
with judgment for the value of timber taken, which was 
not covered by the lease. The amounts involved in the 
suits against the lumber companies aggregate between $150, 
900 and $200,000. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 10.—William F. Galle & Co., hard 
wood lumber manufacturer and dealer, has arranged a com- 
promise on the basis of 33% percent with creditors, and a 
referee in bankruptcy, has filed a final report with the United 
States district court for this district. It shows total liabili 
ties of $128,253.64. Failure of the concern occurred about 
two years ago. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 9.—In the matter of the voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy filed recently by the Maxson Lumber 
Co., wholesale lumber dealer, Julius J. Goetz has been ap- 
pointed receiver under bond of $25,000. 


ITHACA, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The Ithaca Calendar Clock Co.: 
petition in bankruptcy: 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 10. .—Michael Whissel has been ap- 
pointed receiver for M. Zeis & Sons. 


OmaHA, Neps., Oct. 11.—Omaha 
tion in bankruptcy. 
SDLP 








Woodworking Co.; peti- 


AccorDING to estimates, the proviso connected with the 
land grants made to the railroads by the Government between 
1850 and 1870, granting reductions on the regular rates to 
troops and Government property, will save the Government 
$50,000,000 within a year upon its transportation bill. 
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A REMEDY FOR SLACKENING BUILDING ACTIVITIES 





flotor Trucks Make Small Orders Pay—Tractor Better Than Best Horse Ever Owned— 
The Fate of Old Army Trucks 


MAKES MONEY ON SHORT HAULS 


Undeniably building activities have fallen off in the cities 

ud larger country towns. While the manufacturing end of 
» lumber industry is prosperous, there are numerous re- 
ilers confronted with a serious problem. Their market has 
en greatly decreased and so they will, undoubtedly, be in- 
rested in the experience of one company that has found a 

y in which to increase its business during dull times. This 

s been done by the McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver, 

lo,, and the plan has been in operation long enough to 

tirely demonstrate its success. This system has been so 
eeessful that it has attracted more than passing interest 
, Denver and W. P. McPhee, president of the company, was 
sked to describe the system to the Denver Ad Club and his 

\dress is so lucid and interesting that it is produced below 

full: 

The hardest thing in the world for a merchant to do is to 

e up to the reputation his own ad men give him. 

It is very easy to talk service, to advertise service, but 

thout belittling the lot of the advertising man, I think I 

» correct in saying that the real work is to deliver the 

ods. 

The building business, in times of prosperity, is considered 

business of necessities ; in the slack times it is a business 
i juxury. It naturally grows with a community, and marks 
ne with it as well. 

After the splendid growth of thirty-five years, our business 

ruck a depression, which came to Denver thru shrinkage of 
uilding permits from a valuation of $11,300,000 in 1910 to 
<2.730,000 in 19138. Such a shrinkage as this naturally 
meant a tremendous shrinkage in the building industry. How 
io combat this shrinkage in a small measure became a prob- 
em for our firm. We found that with the large volume of 
business which we had had, a great many of our friends—in 
fact, most of the people of Denver—believed that our business 
was so large that we did not care to handle small orders. 

The words “service” and “efficiency” were so badly over- 
worked that it was almost as difficult to get them into one’s 
business as it was into the heads of one’s customers. The 
study of how the business could be developed was a serious 
problem, 

Lumber is a little different line from most materials. It 
was difficult to advertise quality. It seemed equally difficult 
io advertise service. We-struggled for two or three years, 
endeavoring to find some way to convince the buying public 
that we wanted their orders, be they small or large. 

One day a telegram from one of our traveling salesmen 
reading: “Express one showcase light 24x36 to Warren, Mor- 
gan, ZIP,” brought an inspiration. The glass order was re- 
ceived at 12:20 p. m. and at 3 p. m. was glazed and in the 
customer’s showcase. Eighty miles for the telegram, eighty 
miles for the glass, 160 minutes time, one mile a minute 
service was the result attained. 

Thus was born “Zip.” 

lor several months we tested our shipments, and thru the 
splendid codperation of our entire force we stimulated our 
service so that 80 to 90 percent of the orders received every 
day were shipped the same day the orders were received. 
This fact was heralded to our country customers and called 
‘Zip service.” 

Thus was “Zip” christened. 

It brought us a splendid increase on our country orders. 
Despite the depression, it brought an increase in the number 


MAN it has been emphasized more than once that the small 
order is desirable and that the only economical and satisfac- 
tory method of handling such orders is by motor. The above 
account of “Zip Service” amply substantiates this, and goes 
a long way to show lumbermen how they may not only in- 
crease the number of their customers, the size of their yearly 
business, but decrease the cost of delivery. The very heart 
of “Zip” service is the swift and careful delivery of small 
orders and this is possible only by the employment of motor 
trucks. 


The system works just as well when applied to the whole- 


sale as to the retail business. Retail lumbermen should re- 
member that if they like rapid and careful delivery their 
customers like the same sort of delivery. In other words: 
“Do unto others as ye would have done unto you.’ The 
speed with which orders are delivered by ‘Zip’ trucks is 
demonstrateg by the following incident: 


A customer of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., living in Au- 


rora, a small town a short distance from Denver, stopped in 
the retail department of the company one day and gave an 
order for some fence material to be sent to his home. He 
asked to have it sent out that evening, if possible, as he 
would like to work on it before he left home in the morning. 
He then went out of the office and immediately stepped on a 
street car bound for Aurora. Upon his arrival at home, he 
called up the McPhee & McGinnity Co. and complimented it 
upon the service given him, for the “Zip’’ truck had delivered 
the lumber before he got home. In other words, it took less 
time to load and deliver the lumber from the company’s yard 
than it took the customer to ride straight home on a street 
car.— EDITOR. ] 





OLD ARMY TRUCKS FOR PARCEL POST 


Probably more than one lumberman has wondered what the 
Government will do with its used trucks after the war or 
after they are no longer serviceable for military operations. 
A recent announcement, authorized by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, is to the effect that Congress has been asked to author- 
ize the secretary of war to turn over to the Post Office De- 
partment all motor vehicles not serviceable for military pur- 
poses or which, after the war, may be dispensed with for mili- 
tary service. These trucks are to be used in the delivery and 
handling of parcel post. 

The same arrangement is to be made regarding airplanes 
and as soon as any airplanes are turned over to the Post 
Office Department by the War Department, airplane mail 
routes will be established in this country as they now are in 
Italy and France. Italy has an aerial mail route from the 
coast to Sardinia and is able to deliver 500 pounds of mail~* 
in two hours. France has a similar aerial route between 
France proper and Corsica. 

The Marine Corps is a hearty advocate of the use of motor 
trucks for handling all sorts of materials. A typical ex- 
pression upon the subject is that of Major General Barnett, 
commandant of the corps, regarding the operation of the re- 
cently completed marine cantonment at Quantico, Va. ‘The 





PART OF McPHEE & McGINNITY CO.’S FLEET OF “ZIP” TRUCKS 


small orders from the country of 7 percent the first year ; 

percent the second year; 20 percent the third year; 30 
percent the fourth year, and this, the fifth year, is showing a 

rther increase of 30 percent on top of last year. 

fhus was “Zip” nurtured. 

he success in the country business brought us to the reali- 

tion that perhaps this might be the solution of our prob- 

un of getting to the small customer in the city. 

With service such as we were giving to the country, and 

tisfaction such as we were bringing to our clients, we felt 

‘at “Zip”? service on small orders in depressed times would 
evelop big customers for “Zip” service in better times, and 

iat there was no way that we could advertise ourselves 

‘tter than by demonstrating thru the quick, careful, tender 
andling of the small orders, our ability to vigorously handle 
he large ones. 

“Zip” service was advertised in the city. ‘Zip’ service was 
dvertised in the country. Our small accounts grew at a tre- 
‘nendous rate, and, as time progressed, the small accounts 
feveloped into larger ones. From a small beginning, with 
ne “Zip” wagon, our service has developed until today we 
ise twenty-one machines, besides forty-eight horses, in de- 
cloping and delivering the orders that ‘Zip’ brings. 

Thus does “Zip” mature. 

The word seems to be magical in its effect. 

“Zip” on the envelope brings a “rush” to the opener, a 
“hurry” thru the order department, and a “hustle” thru the 
‘lelivery department. Everyone in the organization seems to 
fall for its “pep.” New energies are awakened, old hearts 
and muscles are quickened, and customers’ wishes realized. 
Chis realization to its foster-parents are fond expectations 
pleasantly satisfied. 

May “Zip” never die! 

_CThruout the Rocky Mountain regions, the McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co. is too well known to need any introduction, but, 
for the benefit of lumbermen in other sections it may be well 
to say in passing that the company does a very large whole- 
sale as well as retail business. To quote President McPhee, 
the very heart of the system is “the quick, careful, tender 
handling of small orders.” This means, of course, that the 
delivery system must be rapid and, naturally, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that motor trucks are used largely in this 
service. The company employs two 2-ton trucks, one tractor 
and ten motor “Zip” wagons. The “Zip” wagons or trucks 
have been in service for over three years and are still in ex- 
cellent shape. “Zip” trucks are nothing more nor less than 
inexpensive pleasure cars, fitted with special bodies in the 
blacksmith shop of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. Each truck 
will carry a load of 900 pounds, is fitted with iron brackets 
on both sides to hold the lumber and other material in place 
and each one covers about fifty miles a day. Speaking of 
the cost of this method of delivery when compared to horse 
delivery, President McPhee says: “We find them very much 
cheaper than horses.” 

In the motor truck department of the AMBRICAN LuMBER- 


transportation is entirely motor transportation, principally 
four-wheel drive trucks and specially constructed trucks for 
artillery,” he said. ‘The heavy artillery will be drawn by 
tractors which have been ordered and will soon be delivered.” 





GOVERNMENT MAY FIX GASOLINE PRICE 


At the direction of President Wilson the Federal Trade 
Commission undertook an investigation into the cost of pro- 
duction of gasoline and oil. The Federal Trade Commission 
made the investigation and then invited cost of production 
figures from the larger producing and distributing oil con- 
cerns. These figures have now been turned in and some 
steps in the matter will shortly be taken. The impression 
prevails in Washington that some sort of regulation will be 
carried out that will reduce the cost of gasoline to the con- 
sumer. The Government may pursue two courses, either of 
which, the officials believe, will result in reduced prices not 
only to the Government but to the public. It can enter into 
a voluntary agreentent with the industry, fixing prices, just 
as has occurred in steel and copper or, under the food bill, it 
can place the trade under the control of the food adminis- 
tration, instituting a licensing system to bring about lower 
and more uniform prices. 





TRACTOR DISPLACES BEST HORSE EVER OWNED 


One of the large lumber manufacturing plants on the 
Pacific coast recently inserted a large ad that read as follows: 
“For Sale—One dapple gray horse; sound of wind and limb; 
weight, 1900 pounds; age, 9 years; height, 18 hands. This 
horse is the best worker around a lumber yard of any horse 
we have owned. Reason for selling is that we are replacing 
our horses with tractors. One must see this horse in order 
to appreciate same.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not seen a better argument 
in proving the greater worth of motor hauling of lumber than 
the above ad. It is probably true that the other horses of 
the company were not nearly as good as the one advertised 
for sale, but it is just as true that the company would not 
be willing to dispose of such a splendid animal and one that 
has actually given such good results unless entirely satisfied 
that the tractor system of handling lumber in a manufactur- 
ing yard far excels horse haulage. 





eee 


IN A motor, by judicious regulation of the gasoline relative 
to the amount of air greater power and economy of fuel can 
be obtained. Lumbermen who are exercised over the size of 
gasoline bills should remember this—that air is always 
cheaper than gasoline. 


o>... 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 




















' Gum 
| Ash 
| Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633" 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. 1 Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above, 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 





South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO 
ui a 











| Orr ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13-16 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and workéd 
too if desired. 














Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 


Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 


An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what ““Toots-E”’ users say: 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Gentlemen: 

Regarding your Logger’s Electric 
Signal Whistle would say our Supt., 
Mr. F. C. Riley, is using these whistles 
on two sides up in British Columbia 
and on four sides here on our own 
operations. Your late type of whistle 
(TOOTS-E Type E) is very satisfac- 


tory, especially in connection with high 


lead work. 
BLOEDEL DONOVAN 
LUMBER MILLS. 


Booklet sent on request. 


. ‘CM. LOVSTED & CO, 


Weerees Sates Denese 
«WALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOLCS FROCS AND SwiTCHES. 
“MALLEASLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS. 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 
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Timbers of Quality 








Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workmai)ship 
Tip, Butt 
ve bd or Length 
Piling of Any 2a" 
without Bark 





You will Buy Genuine 


Long lLLeaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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LONG 


reAF YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Fayre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867”° Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Sales Office, 
HODGE, LA 











Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., 


Manufacturers of 


ofS at Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ¢ 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY Nicholson, certifi 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS S°cU™*n,sndsctory cons specialist 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
untan! 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 9.—Edward Gaskin, special representative of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
who has been here investigating local facilities for the manu- 
facture of merchant ships, declared, before leaving for 
Paducah, Ky., that he would have no hesitancy whatever in 
recommending Memphis as a location of a ship building plant. 

The car situation is rather less satisfactory even than the 
previous week. This is due largely to the fact that the move- 
ment of the cotton crop has begun in earnest and that a large 
amount of equipment, heretofore available for the lumbermen, 
has been diverted to the handling of cotton shipments. Offi- 
cials of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association report 
that the situation is tightening up materially on the Rock 
Island and Iron Mountain systems in Arkansas and that the 
shortage of cars on the west side is decidedly more pro- 
nounced than on the east side. The shortage applies to both 
flat cars and equipment for the handling of outbound ship- 
ments of lumber. 

Virtually ideal weather conditions have continued thruout 
the southern hardwood field during the last week and excel- 
lent progress is reported in getting out timber. In fact, it is 
quite apparent that the supply of logs ready for delivery to 
the mills is appreciably larger than the equipment available 
for handling them. In the meantime, practically all the mills 
at Memphis and the larger mills at outside points have all the 
logs they can manufacture into lumber at the moment, with 
the result that manufacturing operations are on quite a large 
scale. 

The L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., of Memphis, has taken 
charge of the band mill of Nickey & Sons Co. (Inc.), in North 
Memphis by virtue of the purchase thereof a few days ago. 
The plant has a daily capacity of 30,000 feet and L. D. 
Murrelle, head of the company, will have charge of operations. 
The company has another mill at Marks, Miss., which will be 
kept in operation, but it will supply the local mill with tim- 
ber from its tract at Marks. The plant had been shut down 
some time when the purchase was made as the selling com- 
pany has been in process of liquidation for more than a year. 
Mr. Murrelle is one of the best known of the younger lumber- 
men and his friends are congratulating him on the large ex- 
pansion of his operations. 

Cc. G. Kadel, general manager of the Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., who has been superintending the construction of 
the new band mill of that firm at Wisner, La., is in Memphis 
after an extended absence. He reports that the machinery is 
being rapidly adjusted and that the big mill, which has a 
capacity of 75,000 feet a day, will be producing that amount 
of lumber in the immediate future. Mr. Kadel also said 
while here that the company will proceed next spring with 
the erection of its second mill at Lake Bruin, La., the point 
nearest its other timberland holdings in that State. 

Box manufacturers continue to operate their plants on full 
capacity and some of the largest firms engaged in this line 
here report that they are securing all the orders they can 
handle and that it is much easier to obtain orders than to 
produce the stock and deliver the material. The car short- 
age is affecting the movement of wooden containers to some 
extent. Prices on standard packages are advancing slightly 
and the higher prices asked are not materially affeeting the 
demand. 

Cooperage interests likewise report an excellent demand for 
their output and they are going ahead with operations on as 
large a scale as the shortage of labor and the lack of cars will 
allow. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, left last night for Chicago in con- 
nection with business of this organization. Mr. Townshend 
will go from Chicago to Washington, where he will attend a 
conference which has been arranged for Oct. 15 between offi- 
cials of railroads embraced in Central Freight Association 
and Eastern Trunk Line territories and members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The railroads in question 
are going to confer with the commission regarding a plan they 
have in mind of bringing about an advance of 2 to 2% cents 
a hundred pounds on shipments of lumber from Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings to destinations in their territories 
by putting hardwood lumber in the sixth class. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 9.—The outstanding feature of the St. Louis market 
last week was the car situation. Reports from all sections 
of the South were that fewer cars were being received, and 
at a number of points the shortage was serious, the supply 
falling far short of actual requirements to fill orders. The 
movement of cotton adds to the troubles of the millman, 
and reports from Arkansas and Mississippi were that all 
available box cars were being diverted for handling cotton. 

Advices were received here today that a large yellow pine 
mill in Mississippi has just entered a very large Govern- 
ment order that will require turning all of its stock of one 


inch Nos. 1 and 2 common boards into the construction 
of portable buildings to be shipped to France for housing 
Pershing’s army this winter. The mill's newly manufac- 


tured stock of a similar grade also will be used for the same 
purpose for the next sixty to ninety days. The order also 
includes considerable 2-inch dimension. 

Common sap gum now is being used extensively for the 
manufacture of cigar boxes. The sales manager of one 
concern reports having sold 300,000 feet of one inch No. 1 
for this purpose. 

The commandeering of yellow pine timbers by the Govern- 
ment causes yellow pine manufacturers here some concern 
as to how they are going to take care of their friends among 
the railroad trade, who are badly in need of timbers of the 
sort the Government has demanded. ‘‘Manufacturers of 
lumber always have shown their patriotism, and if the Gov- 
ernment needs these timbers, we are only too glad to let it 
have them,” said the sales manager of one big concern. 
“But the railroads, too, require material in order to keep 
up their equipment, trackage and bridges. We hope that 
some arrangement may be made whereby the Government 
will permit us to supply the actual wants of the railroads.” 

W. T. Harris, sales manager for the Harris-Lipsitz Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, Tex., who was visiting the trade here, re- 
ports that the company’s mill has been closed down for 
thirty days, believing that the present prices for lumber are 
unsatisfactory. 

The board of directors of the Lumberman’s Exchange of 
St. Louis will meet Thursday to discuss plans for the an- 
nual meeting of the exchange some time next month, 

Sidney S. May, president of the Sidney S. May Lumber 
Co., Railway Exchange Building, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip, visiting five hardwood mills at and near Little 
Rock, Ark., and two at Poplar Bluff. He reports that these 
mills have no dry stock on hand to amount to anything. 
“The demand for oak, gum, elm and soft maple from the 
eastern markets and from Chicago and Grand Rapids is 
taking care of all the dry stock available,’ he said. ‘At 


all of these places I found a shortage of labor, and 
pretty high wage is being demanded by that which is tv 
be had.” 

The Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co. close: 
down its small circular mill at Gideon, Mo., so that the 
surplus labor could be used in loading lumber at its ban: 
mill, The surplus did not last long, however, offers o° 
much higher pay to pick cotton and shuck corn proving ; 
lure to attract the men from the sawmill. Other sawmil: 
men in this section report similar trouble. M. S. Anderson 
vice president of the Gideon-Anderson company, passed thr: 
St. Louis yesterday on his way to Fort Sill, Okla., to visi 
his son, W. R. Anderson, a sergeant in the truck compan 
of the 5th Missouri regiment. Young Anderson was i: 
charge of the company’s retail yard at Gideon before enter 
ing the army. 

A. G. Muecke, sales manager for the Grayson-McLeo 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip thru Nebraska, wit}. 
glowing accounts of crop and general business condition: 
there. He talked with eight or ten line yard men, and the) 
reported the lumber business is as good, if not better tha: 
last year, the farmers doing much in the way of buildin: 
silos and making general improvements on their places. 

After having been closed down for three weeks, the mil 
formerly owned by the Boynton Land & Lumber Co., a 
Boynton, Ark., but recently purchased by the Gideon-Ander 
son Lumber & Mercantile Co., has resumed operation, wit! 
Fred Collier, formerly of the Gideon mills in charge. The 
Boynton mill will be worked to capacity. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Oct. 8.—A bonus of $20,000 was last week mailed to the 
employees of the Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co, and the 
Saline River Hardwood Co., of Pine Bluff, both under the 
same general management, who have been in continuous 
employment from Jan. 1, 1917, to date. The bonus is 5 
percent of the amounts earned by the men from Jan. 1, this 
year, to June 380, the payment being entirely voluntary by 
the companies. The officers of the companies felt that the 
men had codperated with them in a faithful manner anid 
took this means of expressing their appreciation. The sec 
ond bonus will be paid for the six months ending Dec. 31, 
and will come in the nature of the New Year’s gift to the 
men who are in continuous employ up to that time. The 
next bonus will amount to $40,000, as the force of the 
Saline River Hardwood Co. is to be increased by sixty men. 

J. R. Hamlin, of Little Rock, who volunteered his services 
in Red Cross work, leaving the management of large stave 
interests in this State, and who is now at the head of one 
of the departments at Washington with 300 working under 
him, has been offered the commanding position with Red 
Cross workers in Europe, but has declined. He gave as his 
reason that he could not leave his father, who is advanc 
ing in years, for the length of time his services would be 
required in Europe. 

Charles Jeffery, at Jamestown, has closed a contract with 
the Springfield Fire Arms Co., of Springfield, Mass., to sup 
ply it with 8,000 feet of perfect walnut lumber, to be used 
for the construction of airplane propellers. According to 
the contract, Mr. Jeffery is to receive $150 a thousand feet 
for the material. The lumber is being brought to Bates 
ville and a carload will be shipped shortly. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 10.—Hardwood prices are easier in all departments 
as a result of a slackened demand from many of the consum- 
ing industries. Common oak prices are off slightly and No. 
1 common sap gum has dropped from $30 to $27 a thousand. 
The hardwood trade reports that price slumps are general but 
expresses the belief that this is only temporary. Hardwood 
dealers accredit the falling off in prices to the fact that the 
furniture industry so far this fall has failed to develop its 
customary demand. Retail furniture dealers as yet have been 
cautious in buying to build up depleted stocks. The trade 
reports, however, that furniture manufacturers expect a good 
holiday demand, and basing predictions on this belief they 
predict that hardwood prices soon will reach former levels. 

The building demand continues below normal, with no 
prospect for an improvement. Practically all building is con- 
fined to additions to industrial plants. Car shortage condi- 
tions cause the trade little trouble. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 8.—While the hardwood lumber business has been a 
little quiet during the last week, manufacturers think it is 
only temporary. Demand for gum has fallen off and quar- 
tered white oak is also in slower demand than it was sev- 
eral weeks ago. Hickory, ash, maple, elm and quartered 
sycamore are all in good demand, ‘The cheaper grades of 
oak and plain white oak move well. Poplar is in better 
demand now than it has been at any other time since last 
July. The better grades of walnut continue in good de- 
mand, while the poorer grades are not bringing many in- 
quiries. Collections are reported good. Retail lumber deal- 
ers say that trade is only fair considering that building op- 
erations in Evansville are not any too active at this time. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 8.—Dressed in dainty brown overall bloomers sev- 
eral young women of Washburn, Wis., started work at the 
Kenfield-Lamoureaux Co.’s sawmill last week and the com- 
pany expects gradually to increase its force, using the first 
women workers as instructors for those who follow and 
take the place of men employees. The women work on light 
machines and not more than fifty-five hours a week. They 
have assured their employers that they expect to stick and 
as a result a rest room furnished with rockers, tables and 
chairs has been provided by the company. 

A man delegated to go forth and seek logging and lum- 
ber camp crews for lumbering companies had this to say 
after a survey of the situation: “We are offering $45 and 
$50 a month and board to woodsmen, but few can be ob- 
tained at any price. I have never known a time when 
men were so scarce as at present. We are paying $3 and 
$4 a day for experienced men in some camps with good 
board at $5 and $6 a week. Every day we receive orders 
that can not be filled.” 

The new planing mill of the Yawkey-Bissell Co., at White 
Lake, near Antigo, Wis., will probably be in operation by 
Dec. 1. Construction has been started and the framework 
and some of the walls are completed. The new sawmill of 
the company is being operated with two shifts. About 
250 men are now employed, not counting logging camp em- 
ployees, which will number about 150 men. About 8,000,- 
000 feet of lumber has been cut since the mill started, the 
daily cut being about 159,000 feet. 

The planing mill of the E. J. Pfiffner Lumber Co., of 
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Stevens Point, which was destroyed by fire several months 
ago, has been almost completely rebuilt and full equipment 
of electrical machinery is installed. It is expected opera- 
tions can begin within a week or by Oct. 15. Each machine 
in the new plant will be operated by an individual motor. 
The company expects to do further building next spring. 

The sorting of the logs by the Menominee River Boom 
Co., at Menominee, Mich., has been completed and the last 
jog drive on the Menominee River is a matter of history in 
the lumbering industry of the valley. The drive consists 
of 15,600,000 feet of logs, the smallest ever driven thru the 
Menominee River log pockets since the work began over fifty 
years ago. 

With the first fall of snow in northern Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan counties late last week plans are well under- 
way for an active tho somewhat restricted logging season. 
Prospects are that what work is done will be along plans 
that will represent the acme of efficiency in all depart- 
ments. 

The big plant of the John 8S. Owen Lumber Co., of Owen, 

Wis., began operations for another season today after a 
irial run on Friday. The mill had been closed about two 
months for repairs and due to the lack of help. The logging 
train began making regular trips early last week and a large 
supply of logs is on hand. The night shift will be started 
just as soon as enough help can be secured. 
“ The John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee and Ash- 
land, will operate two logging camps on Otter Island this 
winter and one camp on Stockton Island. Tugs will con- 
tinue carrying men and supplies from Ashland to the camps 
on the two islands until solid ice forms, which will be about 
Jan. 1, after which teams will carry supplies from Bayfield. 
About 1,600 cords of hemlock bark is being brought from 
stockton to Ashland by scow before the season closes. 

Conditions in Michigan are equally as promising. The 
Case Lumber Co., of Kingsley, Mich., has purchased the tim- 
ber on 1,300 acres of land near Beaver on the Copper Range 
Railroad and will move its mill from Kingsley to the new 
site at once. The mill is en route to Houghton County. 
I. J. Case, president of the company, had been in Houghton 
conferring with F. W. Nichols, thru whose efforts the new 
industry was secured. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 8.—Building activity has dropped off so heavily that 
it has practically no effect on the lumber trade here. De- 
mand for factory lumber continues regular and is about 
the only activity reported. Dealers appear resigned to wait- 
ing until spring for a resumption of business in the volume 
in which it has existed in Detroit in the last two or three 
years. New work reported from architects’ offices during 
the last week was confined to small store, office and factory 
buildings and homes. Construction work for which permits 
were issued show a total estimated cost of $383,840, com- 
pared with $1,113,000 for the same week in 1916. 

George W. Ross, president of the Michigan Lumber Yards 
and member of the common council, has launched an attack 
on lax methods in the city department of buildings which 
has attracted considerable newspaper attention. Mr. Ross 
has announced his determination to see that efficient meth- 
ods are put into effect in the building department. 

John C. Lodge, secretary of the Dwight Lumber Co., as 
head of the mayor’s Liberty bond campaign committee, is 
taking an active part in the campaign. Mr. Lodge bought 
the first block of bonds sold in the campaign. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 8.—Of vital interest to the Cleveland lumber inter- 
ests operating their own boats has been the settlement of 
the lake seamen’s strike before it began. The strike, sched- 
uled to begin Oct. 1, was called off by telegraphic orders 
from union leaders at Washington. The walkout was averted 
by the Lake Carriers’ Association accepting the demands 
of the men for a wage increase, which gives them approxi- 
mately 25 percent more money. Other demands were waived 
by the union seamen. Practically the entire burden of the 
wage increase will have to be borne by lumber carriers and 
allied interests, and significantly enough the additional 
funds to the men give them more wages than those obtained 
by sailors on salt water. Able seamen are to get $95 a 
mouth and other hands in proportion. 

While there is a considerable letup in housing construc- 
tion here in the last thirty days, there is no diminution in 
building operations involving commercial and industrial 
plants, and therefore it is imperative that the movement of 
lumber be unhampered. A long fall business is not expected 
by lumbermen here, but they did not want to run short of 
material. Many of the large yards have a splendid business 
for this time of year on factory trade, and because of these 
large jobs the operations in lumber and allied interests 
show a favorable comparison with last year. Prices on yel- 
low pine are particularly weak, and a slight reaction is 
noted in other materials. The wholesale market here on 
yellow pine is apparently overstocked. For the most part 
stocks are normal and this will have the effect of sustaining 
values pretty well for the present. 

The fall outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club was held re- 
cently at the Roadside Club, It was the most successful so- 
cial gathering the lumbermen have yet had. The grounds 
were small for ball games, but the appointments of the club 
buildings were such as to make the dinner ideal. 

J. E. Milliken, who has been the sales manager of the F. T. 
Peitch Lumber Co. has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Interstate Lumber Co., Superior Arcade, this city. 

The Cleveland Builders’ Exchange is doing its bit in push- 
ing the sales of the second Liberty Bond loan. A force of 
salesmen from the various building trades, headed by E. M. 
Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Lumber Co., is directing this 
program. The plan is systematically to canvass every mem- 
ber of the building materials and trades industry, so that the 
maximum amount can be raised in the shortest possible time. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 10.—With the approach of cold weather there is less 
activity in the building line and a smaller demand for lum- 
ber. This is beginning to have its effect on Saginaw Valley 
lumber concerns who report fewer new orders coming in. 
The yard trade is slower as a result, but the factory busi- 
ness continues brisk. Manufacturing is steadily expanding 
and with it the demand for materials, so the outlook is good 
for a strong market for certain grades of lumber thruout 
the winter. Many unfilled orders are also still on the books 
of most firms so the lessening of the yard trade is not caus- 
ing any worry as yet. 

In Saginaw there promises to be considerable building 
in the way of new homes even during the winter and despite 
the high prices. The Saginaw Board of Trade has started 
a campaign to bring in 3,000 more men for the new Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Co. and Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. as well as 
established industries which are growing. In this connection 
it plans to investigate the housing situation to ascertain 
the number of vacant homes and rooms, and how many new 


yhomes will have to be built in order to house the additional 
families. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Co., which handles redwood, 
reports that the factory trade is good with the yard busi- 
ness slow. The prices on Pacific coast woods remain firm, 
and there are many unshipped orders still on hang altho 
few new orders are coming in. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Oct. 10.—Dozens of carloads of hardwood and other ma- 
terials for the use of the British government in the war are 
being shipped from here each week, it was learned several 
days ago. One firm alone is shipping from its Cairo con- 
centration yard material for airplanes and hardwoods for 
artillery trucks and carriages as well as for ambulance 
bodies. The orders continue to pour in, according to the 
managers of several firms. 

The car shortage has caused many firms to resort to the 
use of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers again for shipment 
of raw material this far north. From here the lumber is 
loaded aboard cars and then consigned to purchasers. 

The Hyde Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., and Memphis, 
Tenn., with mills at Lake Providence, La., has just reshipped 
100 carloads of lumber here on account of the car short- 
age. This lumber was brought to Cairo by river on barges 
and rehandled from the incline where it was loaded into 
cars for reconsigning. W. E. Hyde, of Memphis, head of 
the company, was here overseeing the transfer of the stock. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oct. 8.—Conditions in the lumbering industry of western 
Canada were never brighter than at present. Retailers re- 
port a big fall business beginning to come in, and mills 
both at the Coast and in the mountains are taxed to ca- 
pacity to fill the numerous orders. Ship building is re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the new orders, the rest 
being accounted for by the increased building operations 
on the prairies. 

There is also a big demand for airplane lumber. One 
million feet of spruce a month for the construction of air- 
planes to be used by the Allies in the war is the contribu- 
tion of one concern alone at Port Renfrew. Templin’s 
logging camp at Port Renfrew is also getting out airplane 
spruce, which is brought down to Victoria to be cut by the 
Cameron Lumber Co. Another concern that is shipping 
much lumber is the Chemainus mill, 30,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber being shipped in the first seven months of 1917 from 
this mill, 1,000,000 feet of which went to the Naval Service 
Department for the building of submarine chasers and drift- 
ers. Indicating that the demand from the prairies is heavy 
is shown by the fact that this firm shipped no less than 
thirty-two cars of lumber last week. There are now orders 
for 5,000,000 feet of lumber for the Imperial Munitions 
Board. 

There has also been a great development in the last few 
weeks in the lumbering districts close to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, the main attraction being the many small patches 
of clear spruce timber which exist thruout that area. With- 
in that distance there are a dozen little sawmills busily 
at work and also a few of more pretentious size. These 
mills are all cutting. airplane lumber for the Allies. 

A very important system concerning controlling timber 
scaling went into effect in the West Oct. 1. By this new 
system all timber cut on Dominion lands, chargeable to 
Crown dues, will be scaled by an employee of the depart- 
ment. This announcement was made a few days ago by 
Ed Walmsley, assistant Crown timber agent. <A severe pen- 
alty is provided for in cases where such timber is sawn with- 
out first being so measured. Hitherto such timber has been 
scaled by employees of the various operators, who made a 
return of timber logged, the dues payable being based on their 
return. Under the new system a fee of 5 cents a thou- 
sand for sawlogs, 5 cents a cord for shingle bolts and 
5 cents for every 200 lineal feet for piling and poles will 


be charged. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 8.—In expectation of a heavy demand for lumber 
next year at high prices operators are disposed to make a 
large cut of logs this season, every indication pointing to 
highly favorable market conditions. Stocks are very short 
and millmen sold up more closely than ever before at this 
season, leaving very little to be carried over. American 
requirements are regarded as certain to continue, absorbing 
large quantities of white pine and spruce, owing to the 
fact that the yellow pine is so largely in requisition for 
war purposes. This market has greatly reduced New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec spruce stocks. Money is fairly easy and 
the only factor which hinders extensive logging operations 
is the growing difficulty of securing efficient labor. Prac- 
tically the only laborers procurable at the high wages now 
prevailing are foreigners, mostly green hands and unreliable. 
In some cases men have been sent into the bush or to the 
mills who after a short experience have quit their jobs as 
being too hard work. There is much uncertainty as to the 
outlook in regard to the demand for shell-box material. Tho 
some new contracts for munitions are being given out, the 
continuance of this industry for any length of time is re- 
garded as doubtful. Prices remain firm with an upward 
tendency in white pine. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., of Toronto, gave a compli- 
mentary dinner to members of its staff on Oct. 4, the guest 
of honor being C. G. MacBeth, who has been with the firm 
since Oct. 4, 1892. He was presented with a gold watch 
suitably inscribed and Mrs. MacBeth with a silver tray. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Oct. 8.—The New Brunswick government estimated that 
its territorial revenue for the year ending Oct. 31, which is 
almost wholly derived from timber lands, would be $540,- 
000. Up to the end of September $524,000 had been paid 
in, and the whole of the estimated amount is likely to be 
secured. The stumpage dues have been paid in by the lum- 
bermen in a most satisfactory manner. They are now send- 
ing crews into the woods, but a reduced cut of logs is pre- 
dicted. Labor is scarce, and the military service act to be 
proclaimed within a week, calling out single men between 
20 and 34 years of age, will affect the lumber industry as 
well as others. The cost of supplies will also be much higher. 

The export of spruce to the American market continues, 
but tonnage and cars are still scarce, and none at all is 
going to the British or French market. The winter steam- 
ship service from St. John to England ports is soon to begin, 
and small shipments will go forward on the regular steamers 
as part cargo, but the total is not expected to be at all large. 























LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 














Kyle Lumber Co. 


FRANKLIN, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 








Lutcher & Moore sv?Resx<ox 
wis=® Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 











Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 

















The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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We Cater to the 
Eastern Yard Trade 


: and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
a Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
: contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy from the 
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HELEN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs today. HELEN, FLORIDA 


MUU 


it Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
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Flooring, 

Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Domestic 
and Export 









Graves Brothers Co. Poser: 





Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Americar 
lumber histury. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol 
ume, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any pumber of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x2u-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 
The Lumberman’s Actuary 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,0UU feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 
The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
Bungalowcraft 


A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy paper cover $1, postpaid. 


Clinrax Tally Book 
For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 44x 
8% inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tally- 
ing. One copy $1.00, six $5.50, twelve $10.00. 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. 2, postpaid. 





We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


American {iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—WMill stocks at Pacific Northwest producing plants 
show but little betterment over reports of the last few 
weeks, as production for last week was only 20 percent 
above shipments. This means that on an average the mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in- 
creased their own stocks about 100,000 feet each, which is 
hardly a drop in the bucket, compared to the existing short- 
age. 

Speaking of shipping conditions, A. V. Gray, who is asso- 
ciated with J. H. Parker, the pioneer shingle manufacturer, 
says: “We have had quite a little difficulty for about ten 
days in obtaining cars from the Great Northern, due mainly 
to the desire of that line, in common with other western 
roads, to hold their box cars for grain shipments east. The 
western manufacturers desired to hold the wheat here for 
the manufacture of flour to be shipped to the Allies, but 
on account of the need in Europe of not only the refined 
product but the bran, shorts ete. as well it was thought 
best to send the wheat over. This immense grain move- 
ment will all start about the same time, and the railroads 
are preparing for it by holding all the available cars here. 
It looks as tho the shingle and lumber shippers will have 
to do the same as they did last winter, and manufacture 
box cars out of gondolas.”’ 

The Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. will move on Oct. 10 
to 1153-4 Stuart Building. 

The prevention of forest fires in western Washington cost 
the State of Washington $92,000, and the Washington State 
Forest Fire Association $60,000, according to reports sub- 
mitted at the last meeting of the association and the State 
forestry committee. This amount was 25 percent greater 
than in previous years, due mainly to the higher costs of 
material and labor, and the greater efforts necessary to keep 
the fires from damaging marketable timber. 

M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, who is interested in the 
Powell River Paper Co., of Powell River, B. C., the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., and who has been visit- 
ing in Seattle at various times during the last two months 
on business connected with his various enterprises, has just 
returned to the city from British Columbia. He expects to 
remain here for a week or ten days more before returning 
home. Mr. Scanlon says that the paper plant has been run- 
ning steadily. He attributes the absence of labor trouble to 
the fact that the company anticipates any demands the men 
might make, and is always ready to meet them half way. 
The same policy has been followed out at the Bend mill. 
When labor agitators tried to get the men to walk out the 
company offered them the alternative of increased wages as 
long as labor was scarce and lower wages when men became 
plentiful, or the same wages, work guaranteed thru the 
winter. The men stayed on at the same wages. Mr. Scan- 
lon says the mills in British Columbia are having trouble 
in the same way that the Washington mills are—i. e., plenty 
of special cutting orders but few requisitions for yard stock 
supplies. His mills at Kentwood, La., have had all timbers 
12x12, 20 feet long, and heavier, requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment, which makes it impossible for his regular cus- 
tomers to obtain that sort of stock from there. ~ 

R. A. Dailey, manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, has just returned from Portland, where he signed 
up six well known firms of that city as members of the asso- 
ciation. Those who joined the roster are Sullivan & Forbes, 
Dant & Russell, Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co., Saari-Tully Lumber Co. and the Patrick Co. When 
he got home he went over to the H. J. Miller Lumber Co., 
showed it the list of new members and the Miller company 
came in, too. 

The Navy Department, under date of Oct. 2, asked for 
bids on 2,188,000 feet of Douglas fir to be delivered at Mare 
Island Navy Yard, near San Francisco. Also 65,000 feet of 
Sitka spruce for the Mare Island and Puget Sound Navy 
Yards is wanted. The spruce to be in the shape of poles 
for spars. 





Edgar R. Du Mont, of New Orleans, vice president and 
manager of the Standard Export Lumber Co. (Ltd.), New 
Orleans, was in Seattle last week. The Standard Export 
Lumber Co. is closely allied with Price & Pierce, of London, 
as is the Ocean Lumber Co., of Seattle, the former looking 
after the exporting of yellow pine in the southern States 
and the latter handling the buying of fir and spruce on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association announces that 
J. I. Cutler, formerly connected with the claim department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. as freight 
claim auditor, is now assistant traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation. 

E. L. Mersereau, of Doty, and Mrs. Mersereau were Seat- 
tle visitors last week. Mr. Mersereau says his mill has been 
operating continuously, having been affected but very little 
by the recent strike. Regarding business, he says it looks 
pretty good for the next few months, as boat building and 
special timber cutting orders are coming in nicely. 

A. J. Barker, secretary and treasurer of the Acme Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Chicago, is in Seattle to spend a week, hav- 
ing devoted a week en route to visiting mills and box fac- 
tories in the Inland Empire. 

Al. W. Pinger, a wholesaler of Minneapolis, who specializes 
in box shooks, spent a couple of days in Seattle the last 
of last week, also visiting Leavenworth, Wash. He is ac- 
companied by his parents, whose home is in Berkeley, Cal., 
and he will accompany them home. Before returning east 
he will visit the mills and box factories at Bend and in the 
Spokane territory. 

The plant of the John McMaster Shingle Co., near Seattle, 
has resumed operation on a 10-hour basis, after having been 
closed down~-about two months by the general strike of 
shingle mill employees. The plant of the company at Marys- 
ville, Wash., has continued in operation thru all the labor 
troubles and is running steadily now. At this plant cedar 
siding as well as shingles are made. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, left Oct. 5 for Chicago to attend a 
national lumber conference there. He expects to return to 
Seattle about Oct. 20. 


West Coast lumbermen have been asked to furnish the 
Government with 10,000,000 feet of Douglas fir airplane 
stock, with which to supplement the spruce that can be cut 
during the fall and winter months. The prices and terms 
fixed by the Government will be met by the lumbermen, ac- 
cording to advices given out by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Specifications covering the order call 
for 9,000,000 feet to be absolutely clear, while very small 
knots may be allowed in the balance. In addition to this 
order, it is understood that further requisitions may be 
placed, one for 3,000,000 feet for the United States Govern- 
ment, one for 8,000,000 feet for the British Government, and 
6,000,000 feet for the French Government. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—The last Tacoma mill plant closed down by the 8- 
hour strike in July resumed operation last Monday, marking 
the end of the strike so far as Tacoma is concerned. This 
was the plant of the Pacific Shingle Co., the largest straight 
shingle mill in port with a capacity of better than 200,000 a 
day. The Pacific mill resumed on a 10-hour day last Monday 
with a full crew and has been having no trouble getting men 
or keeping going. ‘The last of the idle sawmills that started 
last week has continued operating 10 hours daily and re- 
ports enough men available and no further trouble in sight. 
Every sawmill and woodworking industry here that was af- 
fected by the strike is now going about normal, except the 
Washington Manufacturing Co., and it is to start today. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the largest city 
fir door plant to be tied up by the strike, and which started 
ten days or so ago on 10 hours, finds men plentiful and the 
market for doors firm. Said Sales Manager Roger McAuslan 
Thursday: ‘There is not much current business coming in 
now in the way of fir doors, but the cost of production is such 
that there is little prospect for cheaper doors whether there 
is demand or not. Eastern building operations are light and 
door demand is what might be called ‘seasonable’ and the 
market firm as to prices. First class selected flooring logs 
suitable for door stock are worth around $19 and searce at 
that and labor is getting around $4 a day so that it can be 
seen production cost does not permit of cheaper doors. We 
had some business to clean up after getting started after the 
strike and are getting that pretty well out of the way now 
and taking on some new business.” 

“The shingle market seems to be holding firm, but as we 
only started up last Monday we have nothing to offer yet and 
haven’t paid much attention to the market,” said Secretary- 
Treasurer C. E. Hagberg of the Pacific Shingle Co. “We 
have a full crew working ten hours and do not look for any 
further labor troubles. Prices for shingles now are as low as 
they can go on present cost of production. Shingle logs 
bring $17 to $18 and are scarce at that and with such a log 
price and the labor cost what it is no mill can make money on 
lower prices or make much on present prices and I look for a 
large number of mills to shut down in the very near future 
in view of the log situation. Luckily we have on hand a 
supply of logs bought before prices climbed.” 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. made minor repairs to its plant 
and gave it some overhauling during the protractéd shutdown. 
Since starting up on the 10-hour day last week, the company 
reports no trouble, enough men offering for work and the mill 
going about normal. 

The new Ship Lumber Co., started construction last week 
on the plant it recently planned to build on the Hylebos water- 
way. Paul H. Johns, William Leybold, Karl IB. Kellogg and 
J. E. Sampson are the owners of the new plant which pur- 
poses to make its specialty planed lumber for ship construc- 
tion purposes. Machinery for the mill was purchased from 
a dismantled plant in King County so that there will be no 
delay in getting equipment. 

An order for 10,000,000 feet of fir for airplane lumber is 
expected to be placed thru their emergency committee whose 
headquarters are at Tacoma and which handled the canton- 
ment and ship lumber orders. Of the lumber 90 percent must 
be free from knots on all four sides, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s specifications to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and all of the highest quality of fir, which will re 
sult in a great deal of waste. Washington lumbermen also 
expect to receive an order from the Stone & Webster corpora- 
tion for about 82,000,000 feet for which it has been seeking 
quotations for some time. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—-Fifty thousand acres of timber on the Spokane 
Indian reservation are being cruised with a view to being 
offered for sale by the Department of the Interior, accord- 
ing to J. P. Kinney, chief supervisor of forests, Indian 
Service, who was in Spokane last week on his annual trip 
of inspection. The outlet for the timber will be near Spring- 
dale on the Great Northern. The timber will be auctioned 
on the same basis as that sold by the Forest Service. <A 
minimum price will be set by the department. 

A reduction of 25 cents a ton in freight rates on coal 
from Utah to Spokane will be sought by R. W. Franklin, 
traffic manager of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Spokane, who went last week to Salt Lake. Mr. 
Franklin will ask permission to file as intervenor, in behalf 
of the retail association, in a public service commission 
complaint by the Cameron Coal Co. and three other coal 
producers, asking the same rate from Utah mines as Rock 
Springs and other Wyoming coals enjoy to points in Wash- 
ington. 

Tests to determine the practicability of using Idaho white 
pine as a substitute for Sitka spruce in the manufacture 
of airplanes are being carried on in the U. 8S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., at the suggestion of 
Inland Empire manufacturers. Several selective logs were 
sent to Madison last March by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association for experiments in kiln drying. Recently 
a request came from the Government airplane production 
board asking permission to use white pine for airplane pur- 
poses. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—Labor shortage is seriously affecting the ship 
building industry in Bellingham. The Patific American 
Fisheries Co., of this city, has five shipways ready, but only 
two of them are occupied by vessels now building. To a 
Government official who investigated conditions in the local 
yards last week the situation looks grave, particularly when 
ships are so badly needed by the Government. The operation 
of the local yards even on the limited scale due to labor 
shortage is a boon to Bellingham’s lumber industry, as several 
million feet of lumber has been supplied to them during the 
last fifteen months. 

Rains that interfered with log shipments last week have 
ceased and this business is resuming its normal volume, tho 
it is lighter than it was early in the summer, The Bellingham 
& Northern handles between thirty and thirty-five cars a 
day from the McCoy-Loggie, Chinn Bros., Hansen Bros. and 
A. W. Knight camps and the Northern Pacific is shipping 
fifteen cars daily from the Christie, Boleom-Vanderhoof and 
Bloedel Donovan camps. The exports of shingles and lumber 
handled by these lines is heavy. The Bellingham Northern 
transports from twenty-five to thirty cars a day, all being 
shipped to Seattle on the barge M. T. No. 6, which now makes 
five round trips weekly between Bellingham and Seattle. The 
Northern Pacific ships from fifteen to twenty cars a day. On 
the Great Northern shipments are light. 

That the I. W. W. may resume their activity in north- 
western Washington is indicated by a legend painted on a 
log which reached Bellingham last week from a nearby camp, 
where members of this organization have been striking. This 
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log bore on each side of it these words in large letters: “We 
are coming back. I. W. W.” 

rhe Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co, has a standing 
over for all the airplane stock it can furnish. To date it has 
si, plied the Italian Government with ten or fifteen cars of 
th: material, The company is now cutting from 120,000 
to 130,000 feet of lumber daily, but has no present inten- 
tic. of resuming operation in the shingle department. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


t. 8—The large mill of the Jamison Shingle Co. is 
cl. d down and Neil Jamison is reported as saying he did 
no intend beginning cutting until the price of logs drops. 
Sp .king of drops, it was a drop that closed the: Jamison 
pli t, for its burner top fell in and necessitates a new one; 
al. while down the mill will be given a number of addi- 
tio: il repairs. 

x ears are growing scarce, reports George Bergstrom, 
of :ue C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. The Great Northern 
pre: tically has no empties to offer, and Mr. Bergstrom is 


tol. by that line that the shipment of food products is con- 
suv ing available cars. The C. B. mill reports that it is 
get ng cars over the Northern Pacific and the “Milwaukee,” 
ali) those roads soon expect to be short of cars. Demand 
is .zht for shingles, says Mr. Bergstrom, whose company 
is ot affected by the shortage of cedar 4ogs. 

©ne million boxes behind this year’s promised deliveries 
is (ue report given by the Goldthwaite-Shaw Co. The new 


Eyorett industry has an output of 60,000 finished boxes a 
day, and when the owners work out a number of ramifica- 


tions they expect to have a box factory second to none in 
the West. The Goldthwaite-Shaw Co. allowed its cannery 
business to go entirely by the board this season in order 


to -upply boxes for the handling of perishable supplies. The 
company is short of help, altho operating, and at the same 
time is rearranging the plant in a fine shape, and still the 
machinery additions are being made. 


LEAVENWORTH, WASH. 


Oct. S—The plant of the Great Northern Lumber Co., 
here, of which George L. Gardner is general manager, is 


running steadily ten hours a day, despite the scarcity of 
labor, the strikes and I. W. W. trouble, which combined last 
summer to prevent the company operating two shifts as it 
planned to do at the beginning of this year’s sawing season. 
Mr. Gardner says that practically no trouble is now ex- 
perienced in securing men for either the mill or camp work. 

The sawmill is turning out about 140,000 feet of 
luuber every ten hours and at present the box factory is 
using about 90,000 feet daily, making box shooks to take 
care principally of the crop of apples and other fruit in 
the Wenatchee and Leavenworth distriets, altho the coin- 
pany is shipping box shooks into the middle West and Cali- 
fornia, and is developing an extensive trade in this product. 

‘wo logging camps are being operated on the company’s 
own railroad, extending north from Leavenworth into the 
timber, and a third camp of railroad workers is being main- 
tained for the purpose of building railroad into new timber 
that is being opened up for next year’s operations. 

The Great Northern Lumber Co. has fourteen specially 
equipped camp cars, constructed by the Factribilt Co., of 
Seattle, which specializes in buliding camp cars on modern, 
sanitary lines. These camps are models of cleanliness. The 
dining and sleeping cars are equipped with electric light 
and there is an especial car set aside for shower and tub 
baths, into which water, both hot and cold, is piped. Men 
working in these camps have every convenience of the city 
with more healthful and invigorating surroundings and re- 
ceive higher wages than are paid anywhere else in the coun- 
try for similar work. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. S.—Eighteen thousand feet of rived spruce was 


shipped to the Canadian government thru the West Coast 
Lumber Co., A. F. Peterson, manager, of Aberdeen. The 
spruce, cut by the Rived Spruce Co., of Aberdeen, was man- 





ufactured under a new process. The shipment was graded 
and scaled by Canadian government officials at Copalis 


Crossing. The price secured is asserted to have been con- 
siderably higher than that paid for sawed stock. 

I; has been decided there will be no sympathetic strike of 
the -hip builders on the harbor until Pacific Coast Organizer 
Saniancon, of the Ship Carpenters’ union, arrives here from 


Was ington, D. C., with Federal officials. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


S.—The ship builders’ strike here is still on, both in the 
n and steel yards, and there is no sign of an imme- 
di settlement, altho negotiations with this end in view 
ar onstantly carried on. 
ording to information received by the Public Service 
iission, at Salem, from the management of the Ham- 
Lumber Co., that company contemplates building a 
¥ sad down the Necanicum River. The company wants 
mmission to grant certain crossing privileges. 
the Kruse & Banks yards at North Bend., Ore., the 
ier C. A. Smith was launched Oct. 2. It is a replica 
he Johanna Smith, from which the Government pat- 
ed the style of craft being constructed for the emer- 
fleet and termed the Hough type. 
Ne osystem of loading lumber by cable had been intro- 
d at Bandon by the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co. and as 
ult the lumbering business there is expected to receive 
tong impetus. The steam schooners Bandon and Phoeniz 
been loaded there since the cable system was installed 
i nearly as rapid dispatch as had they been moored in 
‘ock while receiving the cargo. The system was installed 
‘use of the shallow water near shore. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Oct. 8.—At no time in the previous history of Klamath 
alls has the industrial development been so marked in the 
‘rious lines as at present. Due partly to the construction 
the Strahorn railroad, the first link of a thru line con- 
vction with the North, and partly to new box factories and 
‘her lumber activities, the entire district seems permeated 
ith new life and progressiveness is everywhere in the air. 
Lumbermen here noted with great satisfaction the an- 
cuncement made last week by Messrs. Hall and Fitzpatrick, 
of Grants Pass, that they would probably move their large 
nachine shops to Klamath Falls in the very near future. 
hfforts have been made for some time to interest some con- 
‘rn of this kind in the opening here. The new shops will 
'e arranged with a spur track running thru, in order that 
logging locomotives and donkey engines may be gone over. 
i F, Hill Hunter, of the Saw Mill Engineering & Construc- 
‘ton Co., has just completed a new dredger with which he 
plans to reclaim a large area of the swamp lands bordering 
Lake Ewauna on the edge of town for mill sites. He will 
first dredge a log canal for the new Chelsea Box Co., which 


Wo 





purposes to construct a sawmill adjacent to its new plant 
the coming season. Following this work he will throw up 
a dike on the other side of the lake and drain a site for a 
mill of his own and one adjoining for the Ewauna Box Co., 
which now contemplates this move in the near future. The 
Ewauna company has just completed an office building and 
will shortly rearrange the factory, putting the entire plant 
under one roof, 

The Algoma Lumber Co. has just finished the construc- 
tion of a logging road a few miles northeast of its present 
site and is at work surveying another in the neighborhood 
of Kirk, thirty miles north. 

The national call to the colors has taken from Klamath 
County a number of its. prominent ™umbermen who have 
recently identified themselves with the 20th Engineers’ bat- 
talion being recruited at San Francisco. Announcement was 
made Wednesday that President R. A. Johnson, of the 
Klamath Manufacturing. Co., would become major of another 
division of the engineers with W. P. Johnson as his adjutant. 
Marion Nine, of the Nine Lumber Co., at Bray and Fort 
Klamath, will also leave with this battalion. 


LA GRANDE, ORE. 


Oct. 8.—Labor is still scarce at the mills and camps in 
eastern Oregon. The output of the mills in this section 
will be materially lessened, as compared to previous years, 
and also as compared with plans made at the beginning of 
the season. 

The George Palmer Lumber Co., weather conditions per- 
mitting, will operate until Jan, 1 and will cut about 26,000,- 
000 feet, which is from 12 to 15 percent less than a normal 
cut. It will go into winter with a stock of between 12,- 
000,000 and 138,000,000 feet. which is about 30 percent less 
than the year previous and about 50 percent less than a 
normal stock. 

This company and others in eastern Oregon have been 
bothered more or less with labor troubles and are working 
short-handed in the timber. Fires have started in the 
timber, emery has been found in the bearings of the machin- 
ery and the tops of screens on the donkey engines have been 
cut. These things are the result of the I. W. W.’s pernicious 
teachings, but in spite of all this there are many loyal em- 
ployees, 


BEND, ORE. 


Oct. 8.—The Miller Lumber Co., heretofore handling the 
local retail sales of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., has now made 
arrangements with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co, also to 
handle its retail sales in Bend and vicinity. H. A. Miller 
is at the head of the Miller Lumber Co. and has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Bend for some years. 

Paul C. Garrison, representing the Rogers Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, which has timber holdings in the Blue Moun- 
tains, has purchased a home in Prineville. He says, how- 
ever, that this does not mean any manufacturing by the 
company of its holdings in the near future, altho it may 
eventually do so. 

The box factory of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has 
recently added a night shift. This action was due to the 
heavy demand for boxes and the necessity for increased out- 
put, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 8.—Fir quotations are now being made in this mar- 
ket at $24 base on List No. 7. This means practically an 
advance of, say, $1 to $1.50 on common in actual selling 
operations, over the price formerly secured. The white and 
sugar pine lumber market continues to be strong, despite the 
second advance of about a dollar a thousand, which was put 
into effect by some of the mills about the middle of September. 
Redwood lumber continues to be in good request notwithstand- 
ing the comparatively light buying demand from the Cali- 
fornia yards in most places. Nearly all of the mills are mak- 
ing large cuts and there is very little complaint as to getting 
the lumber disposed of. 

At a meeting of the Douglas Fir Club on Tuesday, Oct. 2, 
List 7, which was put out some weeks ago in the Northwest, 
to supersede domestic cargo List No. 7, was adopted and 
notices were ordered sent out to the California trade to the 
effect that future sales would be in accordance with its pro- 
visions. It is understood that the interpretation of some of 
the points that caused delay in the adoption of the new list in 
this market will be left the individual dealers when trans- 
acting business. 

The prolonged dry season in California is fraught with 
danger to standing lumber in various sections. Last week 
a serious fire raged in the Santa Cruz mountains south of San 
Francisco, and some merchantable timber was destroyed. Ad- 
vices from Santa Cruz under date of Oct. 4 are that H. L. 
Middleton and W. E. Peary are recruiting crews at Blooms 
and Miracle Lumber Mills to fight the fires raging in the Big 
Basin region. The fire has burned over approximately 3,000 
acres, including a 1,500-acre tract of fine timber belonging 
to the West Shore Lumber Co. The blaze is now sweeping 
toward the big timber on the Hartman, Peary and Middleton 
properties, and is but three miles from the Big Basin State 
park, 

The forest fire between the Butano and Pescadero Creeks 
reached a point within three miles of the California State 
Redwood Park in the Big Basin and for the first time in many 
years the giant trees are actually threatened with destruction. 
Hundreds of men are fighting the fire, according to Henry 
Middleton, president of the West Shore Lumber Co., on whose 
property the fire started. The lumbermen have banded to- 
gether to defray the expense of the fire fighters, in an effort 
to save the 40,000 acres of valuable timberland. 

The ship building situation in the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion has greatly improved since the return of more than 
25,000 men to work in the ship building yards and iron works 
of San Francisco and nearby cities under a tentative pact. 
Work on Government ships and airplanes in plants about the 
bay is now being speeded with 99 percent of the ironworkers 
engaged in their former occupations. Reports from  ship- 
yards, foundries and machine shops indicate that the boiler 
makers will abide by their decision to accept the ruling of the 
Iron Trades Council and that activity in the iron trades will 
continue unabated, pending a permanent settlement of the 
labor dispute by the Federal adjustment board. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
who has returned from a two months’ stay in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana, where he has large interests, says that 
his big sawmill near Astoria, Ore., is running full blast and 
cutting a lot of Douglas fir ship timbers for use in the con- 
struction of Government vessels, as well as for private work. 
Good progress is being made on the construction of two 
wooden steamers for the Emergency Fleet Corporation at the 
new Hammond ship yard at Eureka, Cal. 

Willis J. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., says that 
the big plant at Westwood is operating as usual, and that, 
despite the fire which destroyed a great quantity of lumber 
recently, a good assortment of stock will be available, with 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 
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| Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, 
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Are a Good Buy 
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Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 
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Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “‘Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 
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MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 
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W. J. Kessler, of the New Dells Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., was an early week lumber trade visitor. 


Cc. E. Conklin, secretary and treasurer of the White Star 
Lumber Co., spent the week at the mill of the company at 
Mattoon, Wis. 


John Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
was in Chicago part of the week and called on several in 
the local trade. 


Ralph McCracken, of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary of the 
Kentucky Lumber Co., was in Chicago Wednesday and visited 
with friends in the local trade. 


Frank L. Karrick, of St. Louis, Mo., representative in 
that territory for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, 
La., was in Chicago part of the week. 


Lee W. Wilson, of Kansas City, Mo., treasurer of the Caddo 
River Lumber Co., was in Chicago during the week and called 
on several of his friends in the local trade. 


E. D. Blaisdell, representative in Minneapolis territory for 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington, was in Chi- 
cago part of the week looking after the interests of his 
company. 


Wirt A. Ransom, president of the Gayoso Lumber Co., 
and R. J. Lockwood, secretary and treasurer of the Mem- 
phis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., were last 
Saturday visitors in Chicago. 


Herbert C. Miller, of Milwaukee, Wis., representative of 
the Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., in Indiana and 
Ohio territory, who has been spending the last several weeks 
at the mill in the South, was in Chicago part of the week and 
greeted many of his friends. 


Edgar Dalzell, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is well known 
among lumbermen, was in Chicago last week and visited with 
several of his old time friends. Tho not connected with 
the lumber business at present, lumber is his favorite busi- 
ness subject and he still keeps in close touch with the situa- 
tion. 


Rk. B. Palmer, eastern sales manager of Carstens & Earles 
(Inec.), ‘Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago last week on his re- 
turn west from an eastern business trip. Tho finding the 
present lumber demand quiet, Mr. Palmer was not down- 
hearted and was confident better conditions would prevail 
a little later. 


Among Chicago lumbermen in the South are C. F, Thomp- 
son, vice-president of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Mer- 
idian, Miss., and J. H. Faust, vice-president of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss. Mr. Faust, who has 
charge of the sales in Chicago territory, expects to be gone 
a couple of weeks, while Mr. Thompson is expected back 
sbdoner. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Lum- 
ber Co. and member of the lumber committee of the Council 
of National Defense, left for Washington, D. C., last Sun- 
day to give further attention to the work of the committee. 
Upon leaving Mr. Worcester said he did not know how long 
he would remain away from Chicago this time. The last 
time he was in Washington he remained for three months 
without visiting Chicago. 


That the car situation is rapidly becoming tighter with 
southern pine mills was the assertion of R. M. Hallowell, 
president and general manager of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La., who was in Chicago Thursday attending the 
directors’ meeting of the Southern Pine Association. He 
said that cars at Elizabeth had been becoming scarcer for a 
month and that during the last few days his company had re- 
ceived hardly enough to ship out on its ship timber orders. 


While in Chicago this week Secretary J. C. Knox, of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, said that 
the date for the Fall meeting of the association is Thursday, 
Oct. 25, and the meeting will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
in Detroit. Secretary Knox also said that the date for the 
Lumber Salesmanship Congress at Bay City, Mich., had been 
set for Nov. 16 and 17 and that the committee in charge of 
the work was arranging a fine program. 


B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co. 
and the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Bonner was on his way home from an eastern 
trip and said that he found business conditions in the 
East improving and a better demand for lumber existing. 
He said that work on the logging road of the Bonner-Weir 
Lumber Co. in Newton County, Texas, was progressing rap- 
idly and that when the work was completed the erection of 
a sawmill will be started. 


Tho J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, carried his left arm, which was badly 
swollen, in a sling, his injury did not interfere in any way 
with the pep he put in his address on building and loan 
associations at the lumber conference held in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Moorehead admits that he fell and fractured his 
left arm and some of his friends say that he got so ex- 
cited in writing his poem about the Kaiser that he fell off 
of his chair and fractured his arm in that way. 


W. E. Vogelsang, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales manager 
of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., with its headquarters at 
Grand Rapids and mill at Winchester, Wis., was in Chicago 
part of the week and attended the retailer-manufacturer con- 
ference at the Hotel LaSalle on Tuesday. He said that the 
committee in charge of the program and entertainment for the 
coming Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, to 
be held at Bay City, Mich., on Nov. 16 and 17, expected to 
have something doing every minute while the sales visitors 
were there 


Among southern lumbermen in Chicago during the last 
few days were Lee I. Haslan, mill superintendent of the 
Pickering Lumber Co., Pickering, La., and Lee Shepherd, 
of W. L. Shepherd & Co., Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Haslan 
came to Chicago especially to see the White Sox and the 
Giants play in the world’s series, and unlike many others 
who came but did not see the games he was at both the 
Saturday and Sunday games. He did not reveal to his 
friends just where his “pull” lay about getting the tickets, 
but he got them and used them just the same. 


J. A. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber Co., Duluth, 
Minn., was in Chicago Monday en route to Detroit and 
Buffalo.. He said that practically all northern pine low 
grade lumber had been taken up and that eastern buyers are 
already concerned about next season’s cut. Prices on cull 
lumber hold up very firm, No. 5 boards selling at Duluth for 
$22; No, 4 at $28, and the mills holding for $35 to $38 


on No. 3 and better northern white pine. These prices «re 
higher than low grade northern pine ever reached before, 
and the demand appears to keep up despite the high pri.«s 
asked. 


That the western manufacturers had the I. W. W. strike 
about broken and that more optimism prevailed among ‘)e 
mill men than for many weeks was the word brousht 
here this week by R. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secret: ry 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who was here 
attending the manufacturer-retailer conference. Mr. Al!en 
said that the mills were experiencing a strong market on 
special cutting and timbers and that tho items that «re 


“sold by the country yards are generally weak, but not so 


much attention is paid to this condition on account of ‘he 
strength in the lumber market otherwise. Tho he did jot 
know positively, he expected to go to Washington, D. «. 
before his return west. 


George S. Clark, vice president and general manager of ‘he 
Tremont Lumber Co., of Winnfield, La., was in Chicago t..is 
week conferring with R. C. Clark, representative in Chic: go 
territory for the company. Mr. Clark said evidences w. re 
already noticeable that the car situation in the South is 
tightening up again, and the buyer who will pat himsolf 
on the-back later on is the one that buys early and g:ts 
his lumber shipped out before bad weather checks transp »r- 
tation facilities considerably. The company is building 
office building at Rochelle, La., and expects to move ‘ts 
headquarters there on its completion. 


5 


D. C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Eccles left Chicago on Thursday ‘or 
Washington, D. C., New York and other eastern poinis, 
where they will remain about two weeks. While in Chico 
Mr. Eccles attended the lumber meetings at the Hotel i.a- 
Salle. C. L. Bowling, of Minneapolis, Minn., representative 
in that territory for the company, was in Chicago conferring 
with Mr. Eccles. Roland Eccles, of the W. H. Eccles Lum- 
ber Co., Baker, Ore., and Mrs. Eccles were in Chicago dur- 
ing the week spending a part of their honeymoon here. 
Their wedding took place two weeks ago. Mrs. Eccles was 
Miss Wright, of Ogden, Utah. 


Speaking of cypress conditions, George E. Watson, of New 
Orleans, La., secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who was in Chicago this week attend- 
ing the lumber meeting, said that the mill men find present 
demand satisfactory; that prices hold up, and that even if 
conditions became so that another cypress order was not 
forthcoming the mills would still be six months in cleaning 
up their order files. Mr. Watson was especially wroth oyer 
a report circulated by a lumber news bureau that cypress 
prices had dropped off $5 and, judging from what he said, 
it would not be well for the man who penned the report to 
get in close proximity to the secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 


That at present the retail lumber business in his city is 
quiet and that the outlook is that this year will be the 
quietest in several seasons was the declaration of Theodore 
KE. Rechtin, of Evansville, Ind., who was in Chicago this 
week attending the manufacturer-retailer conference. Mr. 
Rechtin placed the blame upon the high price of building 
material, saying that the farmers in the vicinity of Evans- 
ville, tho they had good crops this year at high prices, 
would refrain from building and would put their money out 
on interest instead in the hope that next year building con- 
struction will be cheaper. Local conditions in Evansville, 
which is a furniture factory center as well as a leader in 
other industries, he pronounced only fair. 


William E. Tuttle, jr., of Westfield, N. J., president of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, who was in Chicago 
this week attending the manufacturer-retailer conference, 
said that New Jersey retailers, especially those in the larger 
centers, were in much the same position as are many other 
dealers about the country this year in respect to volume of 
trade, there being a lighter demand for lumber to be used 
for house building purposes, but a more than usual demand 
for lumber for special uses. Most of the East is busily en- 
gaged in carrying on war material production work in one 
form or another and Mr. Tuttle said he is especially inter- 
ested in the home building campaign, especially among in- 
dustrial workers, that is being urged by the AMERICAN LuU‘x- 
BERMAN, 


“Don’t fail to see dad and give the folks my best regards.” 
was the last admonition that Tom Pope, son of George ||. 
Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., gave 
Theophile Mathieu, lieutenant in the French aviation corps, 
when the latter left France for America to teach airplane 
flying at American aviation camps. So on Wednesday Lie:- 
tenant Mathieu dropped into the office of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co. and asked for Mr. Pope. It was certainly 2 
pleasant two hours that they chatted and he told a whole 
lot about how Tom is “doing his bit’ over there in Fran 
Tom Pope and Lieutenant Mathieu became acquainted © 
the boat that took them to France three months ago, ar! 
since he has been entertained in the Frenchman’s hom. 
Lieutenant Mathieu has made several trips in recent mont!:s 
between France and America and at one time before the wit 
lived for a time in New York. He speaks excellent Englis!i 
and has been decorated by the French Government for brin: 
ing down five German airplanes and seven German birdme’:, 
and some of the things he told about the war were interes 
ing, but censorship forbids publication. He will teach avi 
tion at the flying field at Mount Clemens, Mich. 


R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufa« 
turers. Association, expected to leave for the Pacific coast 
Saturday night, to be gone six weeks, getting in close touc! 
with association work there. He expects to be at Spokan’, 
Wash., next Tuesday, Oct. 16, to attend a meeting of tle 
local committee of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Ass‘ 
ciation, and on the following day the forest industry cor 
ference at Seattle. On Oct. 23 he will be present at a mee 
ing of the Oregon members of the Western Pine Manufactu: 
ers’ Association at Portland, Ore., and later at the month! 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Thi 
meeting will be held at either Seattle or Tacoma, and pro! 
ably on Oct. 26, and will also be in the nature of a farewe!! 
to Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, who is a major in th: 
forest (engineers) regiment that will go abroad. Before? 
his return Secretary Kellogg will confer with officials of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at San Francisco and the Pacific Coast committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He will also 
speak to the forestry students of the universities of Wasl- 
ington and California and on his way back to the agricul- 
tural college students at Manhattan, Kan. 
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LOCAL LUMBERMEN BOOSTING SECOND 
LIBERTY LOAN 


That. the local lumbermen are not one step behind other 
pusiness interests in promoting the second Liberty Loan 
« shown in plans already taken to solicit subscribers among 

ce lumber interests. At a meeting of a committee of the 
iumbermen’s Association in Chicago on Wednesday, of which 
i. T. Boles is chairman, it was decided that subscriptions 
vsnong the local lumbermen be solicited by the different di- 
visional committees of the association and that the work 

directed by the chairman of each division. Each division 
it have meetings and make plans to carry on the work. 
(» Friday of this week Division “D,’ of which C, B. Flinn 
chairman, was scheduled to hold the first meeting at the 
.ombermen’s Association rooms. At this meeting vhair- 
in Boles, of the Liberty Loan committee, was éxpected to 
sak, Other members on that committee are C. A. Marsh, 
A. Brand, R. Cousin, H. H. Hettler, P. S. Fletcher and 
;. E. Bartelme. The Liberty Loan committee has mailed 
i» every lumberman in Chicago, regardless of association 

.embership, a plea to get back of the movement and pledge 
simself to buy bonds when members of the “flying squadron” 
‘sit him. 

One of the local lumber fraternity making a good record 

a member of the ‘flying squadron” is Hamilton Daugha- 

iy, of Lyon, Gary & Co., who up to this week had ld 

150,000 worth of the second loan bonds. When the first 

berty Loan campaign was staged Mr. Daughaday made 

e of the best records among the salesmen. The largest 

mber contribution to the second loan so far has been 
vide by the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., the amount being 
11,500; other large contributers are John A. Gauger & Co., 
ne amount taken by them being $5,000. 





CHANGES WITH WELL KNOWN CONCERNS 


An important change in two well known Evansville (Ind.) 
lumber firms was announced this week. Elmer D. Luhring 
ind associates have purchased the interest of Charles A. 
Wolflin in the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., and Mr. Wolflin 
has purchased the interest of Mr. Luhring and associates in 
the West Side Lumber Co., a concern that was organized 
more than a year ago. The name of the Wolflin-Lubring 
jamber Co. will be changed to the Luhring Lumber Co., 
while the other concern will be known in the future as the 
Wolflin West Side Lumber Co. Both Mr. Wolflin and Mr. 
lLLubhring are among the best known lumbermen in the Evans- 
ville territory, are active association workers and their many 
friends wish them success in their changed undertakings. 





AN INVENTOR FROM THE FAR WEST 


«. M. Lovsted, of C. M. Lovsted & Co., Seattle, Wash., spent 
several days in Chicago the first part of this week looking over 
ihe middle western metropolis and renewing old acquaint- 
ances with lumbermen and making new ones. 

Mr. Lovsted is making a rather extended trip thruout the 
ast and before returning to the Coast will attend the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress at Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 19 and 
20, and the Southern Logging Congress, Oct. 24 and 26, at 
New Orleans, La. At both logging congresses ‘‘Toots-E,” 
ihe loggers’ electrie steam signal, manufactured and sold by 
«. M. Lovsted & Co., will be on display and is expected to 
create as much interest as it has on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Loysted believes that the invention and perfection of this elec- 
iric steam signal system are one of the greatest developments 
in modern logging and, from the number of sales that have 
heen made, it is evident that the same opinion is shared by 
Inany loggers, 


NEW LOCAL HOO-HOO OFFICERS 
Vicegerent Snark A, C. Quixley, of the Chicago District, 
\linois, of Hoo-Hoo, announced this week new local officers 
ind members of the executive committee. This list is as 
follows : 
Snark—A. B. Cone, J. L. Lane. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—Minor E, Botts, Stacy C. Bennett. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Douglas Malloch, L. J. Pomeroy. 
Scrivenoter—aA. B. Carson, Clarence Boyle, jr. 
hojum—G, A. Vangsness, R. R. Slayton. 
Jabberwock—A. H. Ruth, Lesh. C. Forrest. 
Custocatian—F, M. Baker, Leonard Berg. 
\rcanoper—Tom A. Moore, John J. Anderson, 
Gurdon—E, J. Lundin, George W. Pither. 
xecutive Committee—Stacey C. Bennett, chairman; A. L. 
rd, A. H. Ruth, Minor E. Botts, E. J. Lundin, Tom A. 
ioore, Lucius E, Fuller, George W. Jones, Fred J. Hussey, 
A. Vangsness, George Burgoyne, Hamilton Daughaday, R. 
Kellogg. 
A letter has been sent by Vicegerent Quixley to all local 
!'00-Hoo calling attention to the concatenation to be held at 
© rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on Fri- 
y evening, Nov. 9. The first session of the newly appointed 
ecutive committee expected to meet on Friday of this week 
the Lumbermen’s Association. 








TO DISCUSS HOUSING PROBLEMS 


The sixth national conference on housing in America, to 
« held in Chicago Oct. 15-17, under the auspices of the 
National Housing Association, the city of Chicago and other 
ivie and social agencies, gives promise of being of vital 
interest to lumbermen thruout the nation. 

Of exceptional interest will be a report of the results of a 
ederal investigation into what employers of labor have 
done to house their employees. An investigation which was 
begun two years ago by the United States Department of 
labor has been hastened to completion because of the im- 
portance of its bearing upon conditions which have arisen 
in labor centers on account of the war. This report will 
be made public by Leifer Magnusson, special agent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who made the investigation and 
following whose report a general discussion of the feasabil- 
ity of the proposal that the Government itself launch into 
the wholesale housing of munition workers as England has 
done will be engaged in. Serious housing shortages, oc- 
casioned by the shifting population, resulting from the 
growth of manufacturing centers and the creation of new 
ones, promises to call for the construction of a large num- 
ber of frame houses during the coming year if not during 
the remainder of 1917. Besides the Government reports 
employers that have backed building plans for employees, 
representatives of citizen housing companies, leading arch- 
itects and community building experts, real estate experts, 
chambers of commerce, health boards and building depart- 
ments will all take part in the meeting and assist in adding 
to the importance of the discussion. Topics experts will 
discuss include “How Can We Cheapen the Workingman’s 
Dwelling?” ; “The Best House for the Small Wage Earner” 
“What Is the Best Size Lot?’; “City Hotels for Working 
Men”; “Ready> Made Houses”; “The Modern Plans of Ven- 
tilation as Applied to: Dwellings” ; “The Real Estate Man 
and Housing Reforms’; and “Bunk Houses, Boarding 
Houses and Labor Camps. * The convention will be held at 
the La Salle Hotel. 


A RETAILER WHO KEEPS HIS COMMUNITY ALL 
STIRRED UP 


“Do you know that very few women know how to can 
strawberries so that they retain their original color?’ 

Some readers may think it a far cry from strawberries to 
the lumber business, but any such illusion will pass away on 
knowing what D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., who put the 
above question, has to say about it. In way of introduction, 
Mr. Fair is president of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., which has 
headquarters at Sterling and operates ten lineyards in that 
part of the Sunflower State. He attended the manufacturer- 
retailer conference in Chicago this week and let loose more 
retailing ideas in the brief period he spoke than many manage 
to think of over a long period of time. He not only told at 
the meeting some of his successful ways of ‘‘keeping the com- 
munity all stirred up” but later outlined more of the methods 
that he springs on the unsuspecting public, which usually 
wakes up as customers at some one of the Fair lumber yards. 
He is one of the livest visiting retailers who ever made their 
presence felt in these parts, and J. R. Moorehead, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of which Mr. 
Fair is a director, claims all the responsibility of having him 
at the conference ; but that is another story. 

To get back to strawberries: Mr. Fair had put the ques- 
tion, and when the interviewer had to admit his ignorance 
about how to retain the real red color in strawberries after 
they are canned or knew that few women knew how, he said: 

“Well, we taught them,” and then he told how it was done. 

“There is hardly any national movement of any kind,” be- 
gan Mr. Fair, “but what can be applied to the lumber busi- 
ness. Take the canning movement for example. Every 
woman and her daughter out our way has been canning, and 
we take a good share of the credit for it. We realized that 
the food conservation movement to be successful must have 
intelligent direction, and when women were urged to can we 
decided to get an expert to tell them exactly how to do it. 
The expert was employed and he visited every community 
where we have a yard. Our managers were told what to do 
to get the women—mothers and daughters—interested, meet- 
ings were held and then our expert came along and put on the 
final touches. Well, he taught them how to can strawberries 
so that they will retain their original color, and taught them 
to can properly a lot of other things that they previously 
thought they knew about and didn’t. Well, we have hard- 
ware departments in connection with our lumber yards, so 
we sold them the cans and the canning wax. 

“Now, after our expert left and the women got to canning 
we bombarded them with literature about paint. Do you 
know that it is the women that buy the paint? They are the 
ones that really do it, and we took advantage of it. We drove 
the idea home that now is the time to do interior painting— 
fix the house up inside. Once they paint inside they don’t 





D. J. FAIR, OF STERLING, KAN.; 
A Retailer Who Keeps His Community Stirred Up 


stop but make ‘dad’ consent to have the house painted out- 
side. Once the house looks spick and span with paint inside 
and out other buildings are painted, and before the painting 
job is over ‘dad’ doesn’t like the contrast of things and the 
barn is painted, too. To carry the idea further, if some of 
the buildings are too old to paint new ones are generally built, 
and that takes lumber. 

“As to the interest our managers take in that kind of work, 
we keep them so enthusiastic that they wouldn’t quit their 
jobs for anything. It makes our line yard managers broad- 
gaged and that is the only kind of managers we want. By 
heading a canning movement they not only get acquainted 
with all the women in their community and gain their con- 
fidence but, as sure as sunrise, if these same women have 
anything to say about lumber, or paint or hardware purchases 
we stand the best show of getting the business.” 

One of the results of the canning lessons was that Rice 
County, in which most of the Fair yards are located, was the 
only, county to have a “Mother-Daughter Canning Club” ex- 
hibit at the recent State fair held at Hutchinson, and twenty- 
eight local clubs from the county had exhibits. 

Mr. Fair is known to about every “live-wire”’ youngster in 
Rice County, and the reason is that he got them interested in 
bird house contests, and now the boys far and wide know him 
as “D. J.” Mr. Fair is not thru with the boys, as he told 
the manufacturers and retailers on Tuesday, but is now going 
to teach them how to fly kites. 

“Teach a boy how to fly a kite?’ some may say. “Why, 
every boy knows how now.” 

Mr. Fair thinks differently and he has investigated. 

“Do you know that there is only one real kite factory in 
this country?’ he said at the conference in Chicago, ‘‘and 
there has been written only one real, authoritative book on 
the subject of flying kites, and the author of that book is a 
Californian. Some boys may know a lot about kite flying, 
but there is a lot they don’t know and I intend to have every 
boy out our way flying kites.” Mr. Fair has figured rightly 
that it is not the material necessary for kites that will do his 
yards any good, but every boy, sitting out in the field with a 
kite far up in the air, will be intent while watching and 
handling his kite with counter-current thoughts about D. J. 
Fair and his lumber yard. In other words, Mr. Fair not only 
has the women of Rice County all stirred up about canning, 
but the boys likewise about bird houses, and soon about kites, 
and interest stirred in such fashion makes buyers and poten- 
tial buyers of Fair lumber. 

Mr. Fair was asked if business was good—a rather foolish 
question to ask of him, but asked simply to get a light on 









local conditions in the community he hails from. He 
answered by saying that farmers in that part of Kansas last 
year had a wheat crop failure, due to Hessian fly, and the 
year before a failure due to black rust, but despite the failure 
of the wheat crop both years were the best since he had been 
in business, and this year, with wheat a good crop, but not up 
to normal in acreage, he expected the farmers to be extensive 
purchasers of lumber. Mr. Fair is a firm believer in the 
farming community as the best place for retailers of lumber 
to have good business year after year. He has operated yards 
there several years and his father before him for twenty 
years. Mr. Fair, who is a young man, says that a remark his 
father once made has always stuck by him: , ‘Never forget 
that when panics strike the country the farmer is the least 
affected. He is in a better position than anyone else to keep 
on going and keep on buying.” 

As to how this bit of philosophy will work out in that part 
of Kansas Mr. Fair cited how if one crop fails others can be 
turned to with results. 

“If our winter sown wheat is. drowned out our farmers can 
plant corn,” he said, “and if the corn is burned up by hot 
winds it is not too late to plant several kinds of sorghums; 
if the sorghums fail, then peanuts can be planted and the crop 
fed to the hogs. Peanuts are the best hog feed obtainable 
and hams and bacon from peanut-fed hogs excel any others. 
So you see there can be failure after failure out our way and 
the farmers still have the best pork in the world to eat and 
peanut butter on their bread.” 

Mr. Fair’s philosophy is that a retail lumber dealer can do 
a good business even in dull times if he has energy and initi- 
ative enough to advertise and keeps things in his community 
“stirred up.” His answer to the question: ‘‘Will farmers 
be buyers of lumber this year?’ was: “It is up to the in- 
dividual dealer.” 


LOCAL LUMBERMEN HOLD PATRIOTIC RALLY 


Last Tuesday about 100 lumbermen gathered around the 
tables at the noonday luncheon given by the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago in the club rooms of that organiza- 
tion. The meeting, which was of a patriotic character, was 
held in commemoration of the forty-sixth anniversary of 
the great Chicago fire. A. C. Quixley, president of the Quix- 
ley & Bulgrin Lumber Co., acted as chairman and toastmas- 
ter. A resolution was adopted endorsing and recommend- 
ing J. A. Gorman, former Chicago sales representative of 
the Vilas County Lumber Co., of Winegar, Wis., who is now 
at the second officers’ reserve training camp at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., for a position in the United States Forest Service. 
Following this the chairman introduced the first speaker, 
Cc. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., who 
is the association’s councilor in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. Flinn gave a report of the great war meeting that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United. States held in At- 
lantic City, which he attended as the representative of the 
assoriation. Mr. Flinn stated that one of the most striking 
impressions he received from this meeting is that as a result 
of the necessary codperation and codrdination for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war the Government and the busi- 
ness interests of this country have been brought more closely 
together than ever before. He further expressed the opinion 
that the Sherman law, as a result of exigencies growing out 
of the war, is undergoing a strain which it will be unable to 
withstand and that it will eventually be replaced by some- 
thing better. 

Following his remarks upon the meeting itself, Mr. Flinn 
regaled the company with some interesting reminiscences of 
his experiences in the Civil War, growing out of the fact 
that he took the opportunity of visiting the battlefield at 
Culpeper Court House, Va., in which battle he had a part. 
On this visit he traveled from Washington to the above 
point over the same railroad that bore him, as a boy of 
16, to the front, That, he remarked, incidentally, was the 
first ride on a railroad he had ever had, the trip from his 
home at Bangor, Me., having been made by water. He 
aroused the laughter of his hearers by saying that up to 
that time there were three things he had never seen: a rail- 
road, a mule and a negro. Arriving at Culpeper he went to 
a hotel that was there fifty-three years ago, and after break- 
fast started out to try to find some old resident who remem- 
bered the days of the war. One elderly person told him that 
he was too young to have been a soldier, being only 10 
years old at that time, but that he had served as a ‘“‘counter.” 
Mr. Flinn went on to explain that it was the custom of the 
Confederates to station boys wherever Federal troops were 
passing thru to count the men and guns so that the Confed- 
erate generals could estimate the strength of their oppo- 
nents. For this work they favored extremely young boys, 
in fact the younger and the more stupid looking the better, 
as they were less likely to be suspected. He afterward found 
two men, each about 80 years old, who had fought in that 
battle on the Confederate side and together they located the 
very spot where Mr. Flinn’s brigade was stationed. He also 
told of having been on guard duty with about a dozen other 
men when a strong detachment of Confederates came along, 
capturing half of the men, while the others, including Mr. 
Flinn, escaped. He convulsed his hearers by saying that 
if the true history of that encounter was ever written it 
would show that one C. B. Flinn led the retreat. 

The next speaker was George J. Pope, vice president of 
the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., who told of the work of the local 
exemption boards, on one of which he served. His address 
gave those present a new conception of the splendid service 
rendered the country by the men who constitute the exemp- 
tion boards, as well as of the vast amount of labor per- 
formed by these bodies. He stated that most of the men do 
ing this necessary and arduous work were past the military 
age but glad to be able to perform this patriotic service. 
In closing his address Mr. Pope read a very interesting letter 
from a former Chicago boy now a rookie at one of the south 
ern camps telling something of the specialized training the 
men are undergoing, especially in gas offense and defense 
and in bayonet work. He closed with a strong appeal to 
everyone present to back up the Government by buying 
Liberty bonds, 

The last speaker on the program was F. J. Loesch, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Chicago, former president of the Union League 
Club and of the Chicago Bar Association, who delivered a 
ringing patriotic address,. prefaced by the interesting state- 
ment that exactly forty-six years before, on Oct. 9, 1871, 
he was sitting on a block of stone at the corner of La Salle 
and Washington streets, said stone being still warm from 
the great fire, contemplating the ruins all about him and 
wondering how with only a dollar or so in his pocket he was 
going to get out of the fire-devastated city and start life 
over, everything that he had in the worid, including his 
job, having been swept away. Before launching into his sub- 
ject Mr. Loesch stated that his father was a native of Ger- 
many, had served in the German army, and emigrated to 
this country to escape the intolerable autocratic restrictions 
imposed upon him there. The trend of his address was that 
for forty years the forces which have led up to this war 
have been working upon the German people thru their edu- 
cational institutions, press and pulpit, until the Government 
and the people alike have become obsessed with the idea that 
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You'll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail lumberman 
during 1917. ‘To get your share of the good profits sure to come 
from the big house bills you cannot afford to overlook 


“Woco” fiiow Fir Doors 


Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain stiles and 
rails, you’l] see an increase in the sales of other kindsof lumber. 
Let us tell you more about these business stimulators. 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New E nels = | Representative 
HARRY L. FULLER, mont Street, "Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New “Jersey me recat ativ 
Ww. C. ASHENFELTER, ullders' Exchange, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
» Middle West Beneeomiiatte ve, 
H. S$. OSGOOD, - - - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago. gece tote 
W. S. NURENBURG, mber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 


M. W. LILLARD, - = + = © © = ro Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD, - - +++ 2 2 = - P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P. G. HILDITCH, - - - = © «© © « 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

















Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I[ consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car cf Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 


ew England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 















and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


RIS 


FERRY-BAKER LU MBER co, 


RETT, WA 





Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 


— 
Grain 


Get ovr prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. =. OWE RETT. WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intcestine exp 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegles, 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





it is Germany's mission to dominate the world. He also 
sketched the results of Germany’s studied policy of frightful- 
ness, and quoted from numerous German authorities, includ- 


ing the kaiser, college professors, preachers of the state 
church, and others, to prove that the atrocities that have 


horrified the world were the direct result of these teachings. 
This speaker, like his predecessor, urged the purchase of 
Liberty bonds, and further pointed out the necessity of thrift, 
inasmuch as the war must be financed very largely from the 
current savings of the people. Not less important, he de- 
clared, is the saving of food. The war will not only be won 
by sacrifices in men and money but every pound of food saved 
contributes to that end. The patriotism of the lumbermen 
present was attested by the salvos of applause accorded the 
speaker. i 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 3 to Oct.:8, inclusive, four vessels brought 
1,256,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—454,000 feet—was carried by the 


steamer W. J. Carter, from Nahma, Mich. 
cargo—284,000 feet—was carried by 


The next largest 
the steamer Sidney O. 


Neff, from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Oct. 3.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Nahma, Mich., 285,000 
feet. 

Oct. 4.—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 215,000 
feet. 

Oct. 8.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Nahma, Mich., 284,000 
feet; steamer W. J. Carter, Nahma, Mich., 454,000 feet. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 59) 


the assistance of the great capacity of the dry kilns. 
twenty-four double kilns at the plant can hold a total of 
2,000,000 feet of lumber. So the company should have some 
accumulation of stock this winter, notwithstanding the many 
orders which have been booked ahead. 

According to San Francisco Sales Manager Theodore Lerch, 
the Albion Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Albion is keeping 
busy and has three steamers making deliveries. This con- 
cern now ships some lumber to foreign ports thru the Red- 
wood Export Co. 

The pine box shook situation is in a fair way to be solved, 
altho the mill owners will have to sacrifice a great deal 
of lumber that would bring much better prices if shipped to 
the East. 


The 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oct. 8.—Prices on stock of all kinds from 
mills continue to strengthen and are the highest obtained in 
ten years. The redwood mills recently brought out a new 
discount sheet applying on No. 6 list raising all items of com- 
mon $1 a thousand, and also increasing the price for dry 
clear redwood $1 a thousand. Redwood shingles were ad- 
vanced 10 cents a thousand, price being now $2.80 ship’s 
tackle at southern California ports. This still leaves them 
45 cents a thousand under the price of cedar shingles with 
which they compete. In consequence it is found that a good 
many more redwood shingles are being used now in propor- 
tion to the cedars than formerly. 

The northern Oregon pine mills continue to secure $25 
base at southern California ports for all common pine cut-to- 
order, the highest price that has been obtained in ten years 
or more. Dealers are buying carefully, seeing that they do 
not over-stock, as their amount of business is small and they 
profess to be afraid that the present high prices can not be 
maintained. Vertical grain flooring in all grades continues 
to be extremely scarce and eurrent prices at southern Cali- 
fornia ports for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 vertical are $45, $42 and $35 
respectively. 


the northern 


Business is steady but extremely light in volume for the 
retail dealers in southern California, particularly in the 


country. It is expected, however, 
be shown during the fall months. 

The sons of several prominent lumbermen have been 
drafted for the new army, among them being Sam Hayward, 
son of C, A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber Co., 
who was to leave last week. Robert Cuzner, president of the 
Kerckhoff-Cuzner Co., said good-bye to his son, Will Cuzner, 
who left here a couple of weeks ago for American Lake. The 
son of J. F. Mullin, of the Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co., 
was also drafted and has gone to American Lake. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


Oct. 8.—About twenty logging contracts have been let re- 
cently by the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. for logging along 
the Kootenai River all the way from Bonners Ferry to the 
international boundary line. If the lumber market remains 
as stable as at present and labor conditions improve the 
Bonners Ferry plant will run a day and night shift next 
season. The company is now equipping two camps, one in 
the Cow Creek district and one west of Moyie Springs. 
These camps are equipped with steel bunks and springs, 
separate drying rooms, small bunkhouses well ventilated. 

The Sawmill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. is closed 
down on account of low water. The company has enough 
logs on hand to keep running two months. Logging Super- 
intendent Stewart is endeavoring to dredge the mill slough 
to the Kootenai River in order to get logs to the mill. A 
wing dam is being constructed in the Kootenai River at the 
boom camp. 

The A. C. 


that an improvement will 


White Lumber Co., of Laclede, is building a 


5-mile logging railroad about six miles west of Bonners 
Ferry. A sawmill with a capacity of 30,000 feet a day is 


to be built at the mouth of Coleman Creek this fall and a 
planer will be installed probably next spring. The new 
plant will saw timber from an 11,000-acre tract of white 
pine, fir, tamarack and yellow pine which A. C. White re- 


cently purchased from the Rogers-Youmans Timber Co., of 
Portland, Ore. The better grades of timber will be shipped 


White mill at Laclede. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


to the A. C, 


Oct. S.—AIl mills in the State are operating on a day 
shift, except one, which is running day and night. Stocks 


on hand are considerably below stock on hand a year ago 
and all mills have a fair assortment. Business is picking up 
a little over the previous week. Prices are steady and as 
all the mills will soon shut down it does not look as if there 
will be any great amount of fluctuation in prices. 

Hitchcock & Hitchener are putting in a big cedar and tie 
camp at Yahk, Mont. The manager advises that the firm 
has already cut over 60,000 cedar fence posts and intends 
to go into the business of making posts, poles and ties on a 
large scale, and that it has timber supply for about fifteen 
years’ run. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct, 8.—M. L. Alexander, State conservation commissione: 
announces the appointment of R. D. Forbes as superintenden 
of forestry. The appointment is made under a law passed b; 
the Louisiana legislature and effective Jan. 1 next, requirin 
that a technically trained forester be placed in charge of the 
forestry division of the conservation department. Mr. Forbe 
was formerly assistant forester of New Jerseysand has ha: 
some years of experience in the Federal Forest Service. H 
reached New Orleans last Friday and will take over his ney 
duties at once. 

Lumbermen and others interested in the development o 
cut-over lands in the South are gratified by the announce 
ment that the packing firm of Wilson & Co. has practical] 
completed negotiations for its entrance into the New Or 
leans field. For some time the company has been negotiatin 
with the New Orleans Butchers’ Co-Operative Abattoir fo 
the slaughter of beef cattle to be purchased by it in th 
tropics. The coéperative concern has been slaughtering th: 
cattle needed to supply the local trade of its members, whic} 
does not require the operation of its plant at full capacity) 
By undertaking the slaughter of stock for the Chicago com 
pany, the plant can be run at full capacity, tho some altera 
tions will be necessary. The development of the local pack 
ing industry will result logically from the development o 
the southern live stock industry and the assurance of a first 
class market here will as logically stimulate the live stoc! 
development. As the experts declare that the cut-over land 
can be best and most quickly developed with live stock, thi 
prospect of packing houses and ample market facilities her 
in New Orleans should naturally help the cut-over land de 
velopment movement organizing under the auspices of th 
Southern Pine Association. 

A dispatch from Baton Rouge announces the discovery b) 
Dr. C. E. Coates, of the Audubon Sugar school of the Louisi 
ana State University, that charred yellow pine sawdust is ; 
perfect decolorizer of sugar. Burnt animal bone has beet 
used for this purpose hitherto, and the sugar chemists hav 
long sought a satisfactory substitute. Dr. Coates has de 
vised a method whereby the sawdust can be charred in ar 
electric oven at fixed temperature. He has experimente: 
with both cypress and pine sawdust, but is said to considei 
the pine better adapted to this use. If the success of the 
laboratory tests holds good in practical application of th« 
process, the mills may be provided with a market for con 
siderable quantities of their sawdust. 

The refusal of the Federal export board to issue export 
licenses for shipments to ‘“‘war zone” destinations via sailing 
vessels dealt the export stave business, already greatly re 
stricted by the war, another serious blow. Notwithstanding 
the war risk, a limited movement of staves overseas has been 
continued by the use of wind-jammers, and several such ves 
sels were loading at American ports when the order was is 
sued. A committee of local exporters, including L. C. Car 
valho, Clarence Alker, of Bobet Bros. ; George Laroussini and 
Attorney E. A. Parsons, went to W ashington last week to take 
the matter up with the Federal authorities. Accompanied 
by Representative Dupre, of New Orleans, they secured a 
hearing from the Navy Department, shipping board and ex 
port license board, and a press telegram from Washington 
Saturday night intimated that stave shipments might be 
licensed in certain cases. The New Orleans delegation, it 
appears, made out a strong case in respect of the shipments to 
Portugal particularly. That country is greatly in need of 
staves, and Portuguese sailing vessels have come to American 
ports to load them. It is pointed out that the Portuguese in 
terests assume practically all the risks. The Washington 
telegram states that, after considering these things, the au 
thorities there “incline to. the view that the permission should 
be granted.” - 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 8.—The mills have booked much more business dur 
ing the last ten days than for some time previous. Prices 
are generally steady, with only occasional items, of which 
the mills may have surplus stock, showing any concession 
The Government is using so much No. 2 stock and the 
domestic demand for that grade has also been so large that 
stocks are badly broken. The demand for No. 1 is improv 
ing, tho less than for No. 2. Many inquiries, however 
were received during the last week for all sizes and lengths 
of No. 1 boards and dimension. 

Many orders are being placed by 
grades and sizes of yellow pine, 
large construction timbers. 

The Mexican situation is still quiet but a brisk demand 
from that section is looked for before long. 

Many ship and barge schedules have been placed during 
the last week and others are expected. The mills handling 
this business have been furnished cars as required. Mills 
having no Government orders report trouble in getting cars 
and in some cases have had to close down on that account. 
The labor question is still serious. Many mills have been 
running for the last month with only half crews, while 
others have been compelled to close down until additional 
help can be secured. The cotton picking season and the 
construction of cantonments have created a great scarcity of 
labor, which, however, will be relieved as soon as the cotton 
crop has been taken care of and Government work com 
pleted. 

Inquiries from the railroads for timbers are frequent but 
on account of the Government needing all possible timbers 
for fleet schedules the mills are not accepting many of these 
orders. There is a strong demand for stringers, 28-foot 
leading, while 14- and 16-foot lengths are in better demand 
than for some time. The movement of 30-foot is of de- 
creased volume. Prices for all lengths hold steady. Rough 
heart and No. 1 square edge and sound lead the movement, 
with only occasional orders for ‘other grades. The demand 
for caps shows but little improvement, 12x14-inch, 14-foot 
leading. Prices remain unchanged. 

Ties move a little more freely, 
with occasional orders for 7x9-inch, 8-foot. Switch ties 
are in better demand. There is no quotable change in prices. 

The movement of sills is only of fair size, 36-foot lead- 
ing, with demand for 40- to 50-foot also very good. Rough 
heart and No. 1 surfaced find greatest demand. Prices 
hold steady. 

There is very good demand for heavy timbers such as 
12x12-incn, 24- to 35-foot average 1905 merchantable, at 
very encouraging prices. There is also a fair movement of 
smaller timbers in 1905 merchantable, 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8- 
inch all moving very freely, and prices continue satisfactory, 
Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced lead in volume, 


There is a very good demand for timbers 10x10-inches and 
up, and prices are good. Many inquiries for this class of 
stock are being received from the western States, rough 
heart and No, 1 square edge and sound leading the move- 
ment. - Oil rig timbers are in strong demand at steady 
prices. Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri are taking the bulk 
of these, with a growing demand coming from Louisiana. 
Several inquiries calling for 100 rigs each have been re- 


the railroads for all 
especially stringers and 


6x8-inch, 8-foot leading, 
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coived during the last ten days. Car material finds ready 
sitlet, siding, roofing and lining being in splendid demand, 
ard prices are encouraging. B&better siding is especially 
sought. Two-inch docking, both heart face and No. 1 
des, 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20-foot, are much wanted 
{ prices improve right along. Number 2 siding is also 
ying at good prices. 
(here is an increased movement of No. 1 dimension, but 
es show about 50 cents decline. It is generally thought 
t prices have about reached bottom and many mill men 
very optimistic over the outlook for No. 1 dimension, 
socks of which are very complete. On the other hand, 
ks of No. 2 dimension are very badly broken. Prices 
w little change in the last two weeks and an upward 
vement is expected in the near future. Number 3 dimen- 
continues to move in only limited volume and prices 
far from encouraging. There is a fine demand for di- 
usion in 6-, 8-, 9-foot lengths, and prices are satisfactory. 
movement of 26-foot and longer joists is of good size 
prices have advanced. 
‘here is but little change in either movement or price of 
» 1 or 2 boards. Number 2 stocks are badly broken. 
chief demand is for 1x12-inch, tho inquiry for 1x8- and 
inch shows daily inerease. Number 38 boards move 
slowly and prices have declined $1 to $2 in the last 
week. Demand for No. 1 fencing is increasing, 1x6-inch 
ing, and prices hold steady. There is a splendid out- 
for No. 2 fencing, 1x4- and 1x6-inch leading, with de- 
id for 1x4- and 1x6-inch center matched showing a 
echt increase in volume. Prices are about 50 cents lower. 
nber 8 fencing continues to move in only fair quantity 
| prices are unchanged. There is a very good demand for 

1 and 2 shiplap, 1x8-inch leading in both grades, with 

et for 1x10- and 1x12-inch rather small. There appears 
be but little demand for No. 3 shiplap. Prices on all 
des show little change. 

he movement of Nos. 1 and 2 lath is of liberal propor- 
tions, but prices are about 50 cents lower. Byrkit lath 
show but little change. Casing and base move to only fair 
exient. Prices continue very satisfactory. Jambs show 
almost no change, and the same is true of moldings. 

Movements of B&better surfaced are larger than last week, 
1',\4- to 12-inch leading, and prices are steady. The out- 
let for C surfaced and rough finish is only fair, the chief 
demand being for 1x4- to 12-inch, Prices show very little 
improvement. 

Chere is very good demand for all grades of drop siding 
at unchanged quotations. Bevel siding and partition are 
both in very good demand, B&better showing the largest 
volume. Prices hold steady. There is a free movement of 
‘¢-inch ceiling, especially B&better, and prices are firm. 
There is also frequent call for Nos. 1 and 2. Half-inch and 
*,-inch are without special change, 

rhe movement of 1x3-inch flooring, B&better edge grain 
and flat grain, is of fair size, with an occasional order for 
other grades. Prices hold up very well. In 1x4-inch flooring 
iXbetter edge and flat grain, especially Nos. 1 and 2 flat 
grain, lead the movement, with other grades showing little 
change. Prices are steady. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. S.—Except that the volume of inquiry is stiffening 
and the supply of railroad cars is tightening up, there was 
little development to report in the yellow pine situation 
during the week just closed. The Government opie ag 
to demand a great deal of lumber, especially longlea Tim- 
bers are especially in demand by Uncle Sam, S etiidaie 
for ship building. Many mills are helping out in furnishing 
these items and the millmen are patriotically doing all they 
can to help. 

Building operations in Shreveport and vicinity continue 
good, with an increase shown for September over August. 
‘There were permits last month for building work costing 
$26,967, an increase of $12,000 over the record of August. 
No new residences were contracted for in August, but the 
September record showed several. At present the 1917 total 
several thousand dollars ahead of the first nine months 
of 1916, 

The weather has been ideal for all sorts of activities, 
luding crop harvesting, except today, when the ther- 
‘eter is low enough for fires. There has been little rain, 
ever, and no real interruption of business has occurred. 
to the record-breaking wages paid to cotton pickers and 
r laborers, the labor situation is becoming acute. Most 
s, however, are ho.ding enough of their hands. 
under large head-lines a Dallas newspaper recently pub- 

d an announcement that George W. Owens, wealthy 
erman of Dallas, Tex., will provide funds at low rate 

without s curity to young men who wish to educate 
mselves at the Southern Methodist University. Dallas, to 
me ministers, and Mr. Owens will make the same offer 
young men and women who wish to educate themselves 
the same institution to teach in any public, private or 
ominational school. The offers are good for applicants 

ywhere in the United States, it is understood, and no dis- 
iction is made as to religious faith. 

i, T. Wurtsbaugh and S, B. Hicks, both of Shreveport, 

ve organized a company known as the Hicks-Wurtsbaugh 

imber Co.,; and are building a new mill at Hicks, Tex. 
hey recently placed an order with the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
‘o. of Jacksonville, Fla., for a dry kiln of 20,000-foot 


opacity. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 8.—The lumber market has stiffened somewhat dur 
ng the last week, but is still far from the firmness desired. 
Juotations have recovered about 50 cents during the week. 
vemand is regular but slow, while inquiry has dropped off 
vmewhat. Dimension is irregular, with price lists showing 
luctuating quotations. 

War materials are still leading and demand for canton 
ment lumber is still a big factor in the market. 

Crop conditions are still favorable, altho labor is scarce. 
Cotton reached 25 cents per pound last week, the highest paid 
since the Civil War, but immediately dropped back to 24%. 
It is expected to reach the high figure again this week. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Oct. 8.—The most important factor in the interior market 
for the week was the final realization of the long predicted 
car shortage. As yet this situation is not nearly as serious 
as it was during the late summer months but, with a very 
heavy crop still to be moved and a large demand for equip- 
ment to transport troops and supplies, it begins to look as 
tho private contracts will again have to be sidetracked for an 
indefinite period. The mills in this section, however, still 
hope that something will turn up to bring more cars to this 
vicinity as the demand for yard and shed stock is expected to 
increase considerably in the next few weeks. Prices on in- 
terior items show no signs of declining, even tho the demand 
is exceeded by ‘production and conditions in general point 
toward better prices and more orders a little later on. Just 
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what effect the commandeering by the Government of all 
timbers 12x12 and over by 30 feet and longer will have on the 
market is hard to say,. but that it will have some effect is 
readily seen in view of the fact that timbers have been the 
most active of all items for the last six or eight weeks. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 9.—Since the new order of the Government com- 
mandeering certain sized longleaf timbers the small mills 
not affected by the order are going after the good prices 
offered by the buyers for private concerns. Buyers who 
are in the market for the same kinds of timber wanted by 
the Government are not pleased over the situation, as most 
of the small mills are not prepared to take care of orders 
of any size except where long time shipment is allowed. Or- 
ders for shortleaf timbers are more plentiful and yard and 
shed stock is moving, but the demand is not as yet quite what 
the mills expected it to be at this time. Many mills in this 
section are still filling orders for cantonment material and 
are not suffering for yard and shed stock orders. The car 
situation is still good at most points, but some shippers be- 
lieve that it is much better now than it will be a month 


from now. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 9.—So far as can be learned the mills of this dis- 
trict suffered only small damage from the hurricane of Sept. 
27. The Carney Lumber Co. at Atmore, Ala., lost two stacks 
and other mills suffered more or less small damage to roofs 
of buildings. 

The activity in the ship building industry was in no way 
hampered by the storm and the work has been speeded up 
ever since. At the Scott plant one of the ship ways has 
been completed and others will be added as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 

The Kelly-Atkinson Co. has changed its name so far as 
the Mobile end of its work is concerned and has incor- 
porated under the name of the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. for 
prosecution of the work here. This company has already 
ordered the keel for its first vessel and expects to lay it 
within the next thirty days. 

Horace Turner, head of the Turner Terminal Co., will build 
a ship yard on his property adjoining the Turner Terminal 
property. He has already received contracts for two large 
schooners, work on which will begin as soon as ways have 


been built. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 8.—Realizing that practically all the lumber and 
timber used by the Government in constructing ships and 
eantonments consists of longleaf yellow pine, lumber manu- 
facturers of the Beaumont milling district are refusing to 
accept orders for longleaf lumber for commercial use. Whether 
the Government has requested this to be done to conserve 
the available supply of longleaf lumber or not has not been 
made public, altho several sales managers upon receipt of 
inquiries for prices on longleaf materials have rejected them, 
advising that nothing but shortleaf lumber is available for 
commercial purposes until further notice. 

Demand for structural material continues exceedingly 
strong and some dealers declared yesterday that they have 
more orders than they can fill. Prices on this class of ma- 
terial are higher than they have ever been. Retail yards 
still buy sparingly, but inquiries began to come in more 
lively last week and indications are that this business will 
improve from now on, altho no heavy buying is expected 
before the end of November. 

Government orders continue to come in rapidly both for 
cantonment material and ship building timber and these 
orders are shipped with dispatch. The movement of fall 
crops is also well under way and cars for the lumber trade 
are getting scarcer every day. Only a very few mills are 
securing sufficient cars to meet their requirements. 

Inquiries for railroad material, including bridge timbers. 
ties and car material, have been coming in more rapidly the 
last few days, indicating that the railroads contemplate 
improving their lines and adding to their equipment, ! xt 
no large railroad orders were recorded the last week. 

Because of the great drain on the available lumber suppiy, 
eaused by the placing of immense Government orders, mill 
stocks are badly broken and there is scarcely a retail yard 
in Texas that is now stocked up to its normal capacity. As 
soon as the fall crops are harvested and the farmers begin 
to spend some of the big returns they are getting for their 
products, local lumber dealers believe there will be a great 
demand for retail stocks thruout the consuming territory. 
City yards will probably be satisfied with light stocks until 
labor becomes more plentiful in the cities and business ac 
tivity is resumed. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Oct. 8. During the last week there was a slightly bette: 
demand for rough North Carolina pine, which was centered 
in the better grades of edge lumber, 4/4 edge box, 5/4 and 
thicker edge, and box bark strips. Most of the good lumber 
was delivered in the New England territory and the sales 
were influenced largely by the mills being willing to accept 
slight concessions in their prices or rather to take up the 
difference between the high barge rates and the regular rail 
rates to the points of delivery from Norfolk. The amount 
of business offered and taken on, however, was not suflicient 
in any way to justify this method of selling lumber and the 
effect has been to force other mills to meet this competition. 
More inquiries are being floated around for good lumber, both 
in straight cars and mixed with dressed itéms, but the poor 
transportation facilities and other conditions do not tend 
to much liberal buying and these inquiries are more in the 
nature to feel out the market than anything else. 

So far as the 4/4 edge box market is concerned, large sales 
are few. The mills generally hold firm for their lists, but 
there are some who would not be averse to taking on orders 
at lower prices. Price cutting does not seem to stir up much 
business, for the box plants are not cutting up as much lumber 
as under normal conditions and are, therefore, niggardly in 
placing orders. A good many old orders are still out to be 
filled, in addition to which the fair fall weather has con- 
siderably aided the small air-dried operations in getting their 
stock to market. 

The rough box market is a trifle unsettled because of the 
actions of certain mills, but as a whole the disposition of the 
mills still appears to be to hold on for a while longer or until 
forced to lower their value levels. Production during Sep- 
tember with many of the mills barely exceeded 50 percent of 
normal even under good working conditions while reports 
thus far received indicate that shipments, altho not excep- 
tionally heavy, will about take up the September cut. The 
mills, therefore; are not worrying under the load of heavy 
stocks on hand and this has buoyed up many of them so far 
as prices are concerned. 

In dressed lumber the demand showed a decrease as com 
pared with the week previous. There was a picking up in 
sales during the last few days in September which presaged 
better business for October but thus far it has not mate 
rialized. Number 2, 13/16-inch, flooring and No. 1, 7/16- 
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" Selling Organization: 
Douglas Fir 


| MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dvzight H. Elder. 
Makes a Hit with | POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., 
Eastern Buyers ) 
| 


Lewis. 


aad ef CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc, 
(R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon.) 


| GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, CT. P. White) 


| OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


| CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill. West Hotel 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


and so does our facilities 
for loading 30 cars every 
10 hours. The next time 
you want Quality and 
Service send us your 
order. 


Get our prices today. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 
Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: N. W. Bank Bldg., 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. ORTLAND, ORE. 














| ie ” : ”" 
Quality an Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO., portiino: "orecon 


L Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. J 





Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 











J AL. PATTISON LUMBER C0., Ine. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


_—_ — 
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PacificCoast Lumber 
and Shingles 


Anything and everything you may need 
in Fir, Cedar, Spruce, Western Hemlock = 


TTT CTT 


i 


Lumber and Red Cedar Shingles. Your 
entire satisfaction is our one aim in 
business. 











Send us your inquiries. 
L COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 
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Lumbermens Build 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


| 
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fn American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 

Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from Ix8-1!0 to 

12x20-40, including also table of iceights, weights of lumber, 

shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago | 
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Less Grcaa Shipments 


if y 
REDWOOD 


The well assorted stocks we carry on hand at all 
times at our Chicago warehouse insures prompt 
service to buyers who want less than car load 
lots. Buy Redwood right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 








Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


sone ctor teary ellow Pine 











SEATTLE 








We Have 


In Transit 


the following High Grade 


Red Cedar Shingles 


5 Straight Cars Eurekas. 

1 Mixed Car % Eurekas 1% Clears. 

1 Mixed Car 1% Eurekas 1% Perfections 

3 Straight Cars Extra Clears. 

2 Mixed Cars 12 Each Ex. Stars and 
Ex. Clears. 


Always a good line of Premium Shingles 
loading every day. 





Ask us for prices or wire your orders prices 
open—we will give you our lowest price day 
we receive order. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers” 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Salesmen Wanted. 








MANUFACTURERS 





We Have a Good Transit 
Line of 


XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 


Can make Quick Shipment 
of Mixed Cars of 
XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XX B C Clears 5-2—16” 
XXX B C€ Clears 6-2—16” 
vox4, 5 & 6” BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 


Write for prices. 


Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


EXPORTERS 
SuaddIHs 











MERCHANTS 





\Fir, Hemlock, Cedar” 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Tees Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber 
—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 


“<> “RITE- RED CEDAR 
GRADE” SHINGLES 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make per. 
manent customers. Let us mix a car to suit your 
needs, Write or wire for prices today, 


Lumber Co. W\ 





A Washington. 












inch ceiling were the only items showing an increase in sales 
during the week. ‘Transportation conditions now are about 
the same as one week ago and as long as the railroads can 
not materially relieve the situation, trading in the market 
will be more or less clogged because of the uncertainty of 
delivery of orders placed. So far as prices are concerned, 
the dressed lumber market is very much stronger than the 
rough market and there is not the slightest disposition appar- 
ent to offer concessions to move out stock. 

The following prices, taken from recent sales noted and 
quoted on f. 0. b. Norfolk bases, ‘are given so that a line 
may be gotten on the market: Four-quarter No. 1 edge, $39 ; 
No. 2, $37; No. 3, $30; 4/4 edge box, $27.50 to $28.50 ; 6-inch 
box rough, $28.50; 8-inch, $29.50; 10-inch, $30.50 to $31; 
12-inch, $31.50 to $32; box bark strips, $20 to $22; No. 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $40; No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $23.50; No. 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $24.75; No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, 
$41.50; other grades of these items on proportionate basis ; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $34 to $35.50. 

Demand for roofers was very light last week, as compared 
with a brisk week previously, but prices thus far are on the 
same level as previously quoted. Pine lath are not selling 
as freely at this time as they were several weeks ago and 
some mills have been influenced thereby to accept slightly 
lower prices. Most of the mills are still getting $5.50 for 
No. 1 lath. 

Work is progressing nicely on the new plant of the Giles 
say Lumber Co. at Florence, 8S. C., and it will soon be ready 
for operation. The company is building two large dry kilns 
of the Moore Moist Air type. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 8.—The local lumber trade is becoming more and more 
a Government affair, with the outside business restricted, and 
the needs of the military authorities taking precedence over 
everything. One Baltimore lumberman today received a mes- 
sage to the effect that 75,000 feet of lumber which he had 
purchased in Florida to take care of the wants of a Balti- 
more ship building concern had been requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment and would not be delivered to him. The lumber is 
urgently needed by the Baltimore concern, and where to re- 
place it is a question for which no answer has yet been found. 
Just how many other cases of this sort could be mentioned, 
if the facts were known in every instance, is of course en- 
tirely conjectural, but in view of the extensive Government 
needs they must be.numerous. 

The southern producers complain that they are not getting 
the car service which would enable them to make the best use 
of their opportunities. At times the supply of cars is good 
enough and even exceeds the ability of mills to make use of 
the facilities offered. Railroads furnish too many cars, and 
then, because these cars are not promptly loaded, they cut 
down the supply, with the result that the mills are soon at a 
point where they face a car shortage. 

Private construction work proceeds with little vim. Many 
projects are being deferred because of the unsatisfactory gen- 
eral conditions. 

The wharf long known as Shryock’s wharf, of Philpot 
Street, because of the fact that it was used by the well known 
lumber firm of T. J. Shryock & Co., has been purchased by 
Norman James. Mr. James is president of the James Lumber 
Co., and there is every likelihood that the dock will be used 
by the company for its business. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 9.—The principal topic of discussion in the market 
this week is the practical commandeering of yellow pine 
timbers among the mills in Georgia and Florida. Confer- 
ences have been held among yellow pine wholesalers con- 
nected with the local exchange and efforts are being made 
to obtain a hearing at Washington thru a committee for the 
purpose of securing some modification in the order. As it 
stands it prohibits the shipment of any size of this stock 
to this market and this will work a most serious handicap. 
It is recognized that such réstrictions are practically bring- 
ing to a standstill whatever factory building operations 
that are contemplated because heavy timbers are urgently 
required. House building construction continues light. 

The labor situation is slowly adjusting itself, and altho 
the normal is still far distant, the building interests are be- 
ginning to observe signs of easier conditions in the labor 
market. The markets for building materials and supplies 
are considerably more hopeful than they have been during 
recent months. Gradually the depressing conditions are be- 
ing eliminated, and the trades individually and collectively 
acquiring a more optimistic attitude toward the future. Ma- 
terial prices are rapidly being stabilized and before long this 
phase of anxiety to the building fraternity should be en- 
tirely eliminated. The production of materials and _ sup- 
plies has progressed steadily in spite of numerous manu- 
facturing difficulties. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 10.—Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 2,990,- 
000 feet, five vessels arriving. The W. H. Sawyer had 900,- 
000 feet of white pine for the MacLean Box Factory; the 
Tempest had 360,000 feet of white pine and the A. B. Norris 
680,000 feet for Graves, Manbert, George & Co.; the Kal- 
kaska had 750,000 feet of white pine and hemlock for Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co.; the Maggie Marshall had 300,000 feet of 
hardwoods for delivery to the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Lake 
receipts of shingles last week were 1,000,000, which is only 
a fraction of the normal quantity. Rail receipts are also 
small. 

Lumber receipts at this port during September ‘were 5,854,- 
000 feet, as compared with 7,786,000 feet in that month last 
year. For the lake season to Oct. 1 the receipts were 38,- 
005,000 feet, as compared with 46,948,000 feet in that period 
of 1916, or a decline of 19 percent. Shingle receipts for 
September were 13,640,000, compared with 79,590,000. To 
Oct. 1 receipts were 69,020,000, compared with 261,050,000 
in the same time last year. 

The Elba Cooperage Co., an old-established concern, is 
about to go out of business. It has long been the feature of 
this Genesee County village, being run for many years by two 
brothers, George and Job Staples, who obtained their stock 
largely from the famous Oak Orchard Swamp, which lies 
north of there. The timber is now cut off of this swamp 
and an effort is being made to turn it into garden land, but 
the undertaking has proved so far too large for the capital 
invested and operations have ceased after many miles of ditch 
have been dug by a floating dredge. The cooperage estab- 
lishment turned out both staves and heading and for a long 
time did an extensive business, so long as timber lasted. The 
Royalton Cooperage Co., on the north side of the swamp at 
Middleport, is still in operation. 

Lumbermen are counted on to subscribe liberally to the 
Second Liberty Loan, as they did to the first one. The cam- 
paign among lumbermen has been put in the hands of Maurice 
S. Tremaine. 

James M. Briggs, head of the new lumber firm, Charles G. 
Pfeist & Co., will go this week to the Adirondacks, where he 
is interested in hardwood timber. The office reports busi- 
ness rather slack, but thinks that good stock is one of the 


necessary things to an eastern trade. It is agreed that ship- 
pers who must obtain stock next winter from long distances 
will get anything but a brisk trade out of it, on account of the 
slow movement of cars. 

Horace F. Taylor has gone to Mississippi to look after th: 
lumber and cotton interests of Taylor & Crate. The firm nov 
has about 20,000,000 feet in its new yard on Elmwood Avenu 

B. F. Ridley, of Davenport & Ridley, has returned from ; 
trip to Canadian mills, where he bought about 2,500,000 fee: 
of white pine crating lumber. This stock is in active deman: 
and prices are strong, having advanced about 25 percent i: 
the last ninety days. 

W. L. Blakeslee, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, has gon: 
on a motor vacation trip to Maine. The yard has recent); 
been receiving large purchases of maple, bought some tim 


as PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 9.—Lumber prices held firm during the last week, bu 
trading lacked snap. This is perhaps partly due to slac! 
building and partly because much lumber has been ordere 
that has not been shipped or delivered. There has been a: 
increase in activity in general business which will result i: 
activity in lumber later on, and each week brings nearer th 
time when building activities must start, for houses are bad] 
needed in some sections. The bulk of the lumber for nearb) 
cantonments and many of the Government projects has bee) 
furnished, but ship yards are still big buyers and their ex 
pansion is going on as fast as ever. The railroads are goo 
buyers and the larger industrial plants are using an abnorma 
amount of lumber. 

The hardwood market remains firm in prices thruout, wit! 
demand strongest for plain and quartered oak, ash and bass 
wood, There has been a slight easing of the stringency i: 
the hardwood flooring market, but the demand is still stronge: 
than the supply and prices are high. Maple, birch, beech 
gum and low grade chestnut are in good demand at firm prices 
High grade chestnut and poplar are plentiful but bringing goo: 
prices. White pine has not eased off in the slightest an 
brings very high prices, especially in the lower grades. De 
mand is so strong for white pine that users who formerly de 
manded northern are glad to get western or southern at prices 
that they never expected to pay. Spruce is high in price anc 
very little is offered on stock lists. Hemlock is not quite si: 
scarce and some concerns are again quoting, but the bas; 
price quoted is generally $28.50 or $29, and their stock is 
badly broken. Cypress is in good demand and prices ar 
high, with almost an acute shortage of shingles, altho the 
demand is far less than it has been for years. Hand-mad 
shingles are practically out of the market, and the old argu 
ment that “you can’t get them” is about true. Cedar shingles 
are also scarce and high in the face of a slow market. Lath 
are in fair demand because stocks are low, but the extreme 
scarcity seems to be past. Yellow pine and North Carolina 
timbers are in very strong demand, and are bringing good 
prices; flooring sells well, but is nearer a reasonable pric 
level; roofers move moderately at prices less than those of a 
month ago, and building sizes have come to about half way 
between their prices of a year ago and those of the artificial 
demand of a few months ago. 

Up to Friday night, after just two days’ work, the lumber 
men’s Liberty Loan committee had collected about $70,000. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 9.—Aside from the manufacturing trade, the lumber 
trade in Pittsburgh -territory is quiet. There is little doing 
in retail circles, tho the last week or so has witnessed a little 
more inquiry from that section than for some weeks. Re 
tailers who have little or no manufacturing business say 
that for two months there has been a dearth of buying. 
Repairs and reconstruction work have represented the bulk 
of the business. J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co.. 
who is out of the city this week, reported that trade is not 
changing much as yet. Where shipments are possible and 
embargoes do not interfere, the volume of business holds up 
in a comfortable manner. 

B. W. Cross, of the B. W. Cross Lumber Co., reports 
new inquiries and new business limited but a little going 
all the time. The feeling, Mr. Cross finds in his experience 
is that general construction of dwellings will be in such 
demand as to compel action in the spring in many ‘suburban 
sections where enlargements of industries have been going 
on almost continually during the present year. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 8.—Rafting at Penobscot boom is greatly retarded this 
season owing to lack of help, only about 45,000,000 feet hav 
ing been handled this year to date, leaving at least 15,000,000 
feet yet to be rafted. At the present rate of progress—about 
400,000 feet a day—it will be impossible to take care of all 
the logs unless the weather continues mild until a later date 
than usual. Only two tidewater mills are doing much saw- 
ing, and the shipments of lumber from Bangor are the small- 
est in the history of the port. Freights are very high and 
vessels scarce at any price. 

Very little rain has fallen in Maine in the last month, and 
Forestry Commissioner Colby has issued warning notices to 
all chief wardens to keep a sharp lookout for fires in the woods, 
also requesting them to see that the “slash” law is better en- 
forced. 

One of the many curious conditions created by the war 
is a serious famine of firewood in such wooded regions as 
Maine and the Province of New Brunswick, where, even in 
small forest-girt towns, it is more economical to burn coal 
brought by water and rail hundreds of miles from the mines 
of Pennsylvania than to use wood at the prices asked—even 
if wood is to be had at all. In old times wood of the best 
quality was very cheap in cities like Bangor, fine yellow birch 
and rock maple selling in the 4-foot stick at $4 to $5 a cord, 
and even in recent years such fuel could be had for $6 or $7 
a cord. Today a cord of hardwood in the stick costs in 
Bangor $8 to $9, while fireplace and stove wood of the first 
quality, sawed into 16- or 22-inch lengths, costs $11 a cord. 
Spruce mill wood that used to sell at $2.50 to $3.50 now com- 
mands $8, and birch edgings, from the up-river spool mills. 
are sold here at $10 a cord, or nearly three times as much as 
in the first year of the war. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 8.—The lumber trade here among the manufacturers 
and wholesalers is on the whole active to a gratifying de- 
gree, with prices for the most part firm with a tendency to 
stiffen. Trade for Government purposes, ship building, mill 
and other industrial construction is good. Trade in the line 
of dwelling house construction is still stagnant, and shows 
practically no signs of substantial bettering. Accordingly 
the retail dealers are not having any too gratifying busi- 
ness. A better supply of freight cars and continued permits 
over the New Haven are allowing a better movement here 
of southern lumber. 

In the last two weeks orders for more than 5,000,000 
additional feet of lumber for the great cantonment at Ayer, 
Mass., have been placed by the committee on lumber here 
for the work still unfinished there. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


oot, 8.—Announcement was made only this week that the 
Sou i Texas Lumber Co., of this city, with a hardwood saw- 
mii’ at Onalaska, Tex., has joined the Texas Hardwood 
Co: mittee, an organization of producers of Texas hard- 
wouls formed to advertise codperativ ly their product, tho 
all operating as entirely separate concerns. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are H. G. Bohlssen, New Caney ; Philip 
A. yan Lumber Co., Lufkin; Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont ; 
Blocnt-Becker Lumber Co., Alto; and the Southern Pine 
Lussber Co, Texarkana, with mill at Diboll. 

e hardwood business in this section is coming along 
nic-ly and more than one firm has materially assisted in 
the building of the wooden merchant fleet by furnishing 
har;wood timbers for vessel construction. H. G. Bohlssen, 
of cw Caney, for example, has supplied 200,000 feet of hard- 
wor timbers to the firms building wooden vessels at Hous- 
tol 

©. Oct. 17 a meeting of the hardwood manufacturers of 
Te:s and Louisiana will be held at Lake Charles, La. This 
me ing will be entirely of a get-together character: for the 
har wood producers of the two States and an informal dis- 
cuss on of the problems of the manufacturers will be en- 
gag! in. Also hardwood men are looking forward to the 
meeting as a means of getting thoroly acquainted with each 


oth 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

oot. 9——-With general business at the highest level ever 
known in the Southwest, practically no improvement in the 
lumoer business is shown. One lumberman remarked this 
wees that never in his recollection had the business shown 
such a weak market at this time of year. Outside the army 
cams at Fort Riley, Fort Sill and Fort Leavenworth there is 
practically no new work of any magnitude under way. New 


wors at the camps holds carpenters there, with the result 
that few dwelling houses are going up. In fact, it is almost 
impossible now to get even “hammer and saw” men for small 
repiir jobs. There is a prospect of considerable enlargement 
of cantonment facilities at Fort Leavenworth, beyond the 
quarters for two regiments now under way. While there are 
a few inquiries from the country, the volume is not exciting. 
There is, however, prospect for a larger call for oil field tim- 
bers with the announcement that casing is to be had in larger 
quaitities. . 

The Government is anxious lest there be a falling off in the 
oil supply and it is understood that it is loosening its require- 
mets at the steel mills enough to provide casing to encourage 
drilling. 

Killing frosts occurred thruout this section early this week 
and in places temperatures went several degrees below freez- 
ing. Otherwise conditions remain favorable for such build- 
ing operations as there are. The labor situation is becoming 
more settled, altho a number of plants here are still hampered 
by strikes, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 10.—Considerable inquiry for lumber continues to 
characterize the market in the Duluth district. One promi- 
nent broker says, however, that prices for norway piece 
stuff will have to ease off a little, or yellow pine prices ad- 
vance, to move the norway freely. He says that southern 
yellow pine is taking the place of the norway. One cargo 
of lumber was sold here this week. It was a mixed cargo 
for delivery at Cleveland. Lumber vessel rates rule at $5.50 
to $6, the latter figure being quoted for culls. 

The Duluth Builders’ Exchange is supporting the Duluth 
Real Estate Exchange in an effort to have steel prices so 
adjusted that there will be no discrimination against steel 
produced in Duluth as to prices. The Pittsburgh price 
level, plus the freight from Pittsburgh to Duluth, is the 
steel price basis here, and it is claimed that it interferes 
with building operations. 

The Clark Pole & Tie Co., which was the successful bid- 
der for the Red Lake timber some few weeks ago, contem- 
plates constructing a new sawmill at Bemidji, Minn. The 
company seeks a site at that point and asks also for the 
elimination of switching charges. The proposed sawmill will 
employ 200 hands. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 8..-E. I. Garland, who has been district manager at 
Minneapolis for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has resigned to 
become sales manager for the Silver Falls Timber Co., of 
Silverton, Ore. Mr. Garland has had experience on the 
Coast and is familiar with the needs of the trade in the 
central West, as with mill and timber conditions west of the 
mountains. 

The Engler Lumber Co. announces that it will rebuild 
its sawmill at Baudette, Minn., recently destroyed by fire. 
It is planned to rebuild the sawmill, planing mill and lath 
mill entire, and to add a pulp mill with a capacity of 50 
tons a day. 

Cc. E. Isenberger, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has re- 
turned from an extensive missionary trip in the interests 
of white pine and western pine in eastern territory. 

H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is enjoying his annual vacation. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Oct. 9.—Some improvement is noticed in the local lum- 
ber trade since the Imperial Munitions Board has announced 
that contracts for smaller-sized shells will be given out to 
keep the munition factories busy over the coming winter 
months. Quite a lot of shell boxes will be made and this 
will help a_ situation which was becoming very strained 
owing to the expiration of contracts for the larger shell 
boxes which have been keeping the local mills pretty busy 
for months. The labor situation continues serious. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Pine Plume Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital to $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Moro—J. N. and W. B. Carroll have sold 
sag r entire interest in the Beaver Dam Lumber Co. to E. 
s. Glack. 

Little Rock—The Wright-Bachman Lumber Co., an In- 
dian: corporation, has withdrawn from the State. 

CALIFORNIA. Rialto—The Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., who owns a string of line yards thru south- 
ern California, has sold its yard at this point to the Fox- 
Woodsum Lumber Co. 

Yuma—The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. has 
purchased the yard of the Colorado Supply Co., and also a 
smal! yard at Summerville near Yuma, ; 

: Oukland—The Boulevard Mill & Lumber Co. is reported 
an rupt. 

IDAHO. Kamish—The Rawson-Works Lumber Co. has 
sold its retail lumber business to John W. Matlock, but will 
conlinue its wholesale business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Hausler Lumber & Coal Co. 
has increased its capital to $100,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—John A. Reitz & Sons, lumber 
manifacturers, are liquidating. 

IOWA. Waterloo—The W. M. Stewart Lumber Co. is 
out business. 

KANSAS. Scammon—The Mackie McDonald Lumber 
Co. \nd Small Pryor Lumber Co. have been succeeded by 
the Union Mercantile Co. 

liitehinson—The Kansas Lumber Co. has sold its entire 
bus:ness to the Lindas Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Larned, The property is now under the new management. 
I »y—Cyrus Leland, jr., has sold out to the J. L. Hogan 
sutnber Co, 

vinfield—A. H. Doane has been succeeded by H. M. 
VIS. 





‘ICHIGAN. Lansing—W. K. Prudden & Co. has 
ec ‘ged its name to the Prudden Wheel Co. 
ienominee—The Peninsular Box & Lumber Co. has filed 
® “cles of dissolution. 
‘INNESOTA. Buffalo—Albert Westrup, in business at 
ple Lake, has bought out Swenson & Peterson and will 
‘tinue the business. 
‘aylord—A. W. Sternke, of the A. W. Sternke Lumber 
, has sold the lumber yard to the Botsford Lumber Co., 
Winona, Minn. The business will be conducted by his 
n, Elmer C. Sternke. 
MISSISSIPPI, Richton—Bentley & Hmery, who for sev- 
‘al years have operated two large circular mills, have 
“losed down one of their mills and will move it to Ovette, 
‘ISS, Where they own a large body of virgin longleaf 
pine timber. 
MISSOURI. Faucett—The J. L. Frederick Grain Co. has 
sold out to the Faucett Lumber & Grain Co. 
Ferrelview—The J. L. Frederick Grain Co. has sold out 
to the Ferrelview Lumber & Grain Co. 
_ St. Louis—The General Lumber & Supply Co. has moved 
‘rom 3815 Market Street to 4800 West Florisant Avenue. 
; NEW YORK. Rochester—The Van Roesen Lumber Co. 
is out of business. : 
; OHIO. Cincinnati—The Globe Lumber Co. is out of 
usiness, 
Deerfield—D, D. Carson is out of business. 
P Fostoria—A deal was closed recently whereby the real 
estate, lumber stock and business of the Standard Lumber 
‘0. were acquired by a company of which E. D, Bredbeck 
will he general manager and in which John B. White and 
Rayntond White will be associated. ‘ ‘ 
OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—J. E. McKee has been suc- 
ceeded by the McKee-Wilmore Lumber Co. (not inc.). 
._ PENNSYLVANIA. Lebanon—The Lebanon Lumber Co. 
'S converting its plant into a box factory. 
Philadelphia—The Owen M. Bruner Co., wholesale lum- 
Ben merchant, has moved its offices from the Land Title 
uilding to the Colonial Trust Building. 


aiid 
Wea: 


TENNESSEE. Greeneville—The Greeneville Furniture 
Co. has sold out to the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co; 

Knoxville—The Knoxville Table & Chair Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—J. C. Hill & Co. has changed its 
name to the J. C. Hill Lumber Co. (not inc.) ! 

Lufkin—The Collwood, Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The Roper Bros. Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 and 
will enlarge its business accordingly. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—E. A. Foster is out of busi- 
ness. 

WISCONSIN. New Richmond—The New Richmond 
Lumber Co. has disposed of its business and stock to the 
King Lumber Co., which operates a large string of line 
yards in western Wisconsin. The yard will be consolidated 
with the New Richmond yard of the King company. 

Rhinelander—The Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $75,000 to accommodate 
the growth of its business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. McConnell—Robert M. Stone, lumber 
dealer, has sold his business to the Monarch Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—National Pole & Piling Co., 
a Missouri corporation, has filed articles of incorporation. 
L. N. Jordan, of Bertig, is named as the Arkansas agent. 

COLORADO. Denver—Fraser Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated by Clarence Adams; authorized capital $10,000. 
_ GEORGIA. Brunswick—Timber Products Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000. Incorporators: F. E. Twitty, Millard 
Reese and D. H. Pope. = 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Milk Bottle Crate Co.; authorized 
capital $30,000. 

Chicago—Richter Moulding Co.; 
$10,000. 

Mound City—Mound City Veneer Mills Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $20,000. 

>" Sanaa Republic Furniture Co. has incorpo- 
rated. 

INDIANA. Donaldson—Ohio Lumber Co. has incorpo- 

rated with an authorized capital of $20,000. 
_ Indianapolis—Urmstron-Shipley Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000 to maintain 
and operate sawmills. Directors of the company are Leroy 
Urmstron, M. A. Urmstron and Abraham L. Shipley. 

KANSAS. Utica—Farmers Codéperative Union has in- 
corporated ; authorized capital $10,000; A. J. Chaoman, V. 
C. Stutz, W. S. Whitney, T. E. Burrell and A. L. Young. 

MISSOURI. Blue Springs—Blue Springs Lumber & 
Milling Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $20,000. 

_ Kansas City—Tri State Lumber & Shingle Co.; author- 
ized capital $6,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Riverside Lum- 
ber Co. (to deal in timber and manufacture lumber); 
authorized capital $100,000, of which $25,000 is paid in. 
Incorporators: C. C. Bailey, L. W. Madrin, and John F. 
Kelley. 

High Point—Blue Ridge Timber Co.; authorized capital 
$100,000. The incorporators are: Edward Slater, R. H. 
Wheeler and S. A. Briles. 

Lenoir—Bernhardt Chair Co. has incorporated. 

, Toxaway—The Moltz Lumber Co., a Delaware corpora- 
tion, has incorporated. The company will construct and 
operate a plant at Lake Toxaway, N. C., and is capitalized 
at $300,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Stewart Monroe Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000. The incorporators include 
Milton S. Stewart and O. Monroe. 


authorized capital 





OREGON. Walton—Stevens Ferris Lumber Co., has in- 
corporated. 
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John McMaster 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 














Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR SIDING, SHINGLES 


FI FACTORY LUMBER 


SPRUC 


LUMBER OF 
ALL GRADES 
Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash. 
Charles W. Johnson 
General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 














IMPORTANT 


We sell to RETAIL DEALERS only 
and will not accept orders from your 
customers direct. Why not give us 
more of your business? 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co, 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, 





SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Atlas Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Missoula, Mont. 


We have dry 
8/4 Western 
White Pine 
Shop to sell. 


N. P. & Milwaukee Shipments 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


° 431 South’ 
\ American Lumberman perto"'st., 
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HOTELS 





Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Transpor- 
tation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, - 50, $4, $5 

Two persons er day 
Room with detached path ... + $3, $3. 50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
ie 4 persons, $7 to $12 
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1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—W. R. Taylor Co. has 
been incorporated; authorized capital $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Ross Lumber Co. in business 
here has been incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$35,000. The officers of the company are John W. Ross, 
Margaret D. Ross, J. A. Evans, George W. Hengst and S. 
W. McComb. 

VIRGINIA. New Castle—Eakin & Caldwell Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Carlisle—Sather 
Co. has been incorporated. 

Vancouver—Basin Logging Co 
James L. Conley, G. M. Worrell, and James O. Blair. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Ritter-Burns Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with a capitalization of $100,000. The 
incorporators are C. L. Ritter, B. B. Burns, H. K. Eustler, 


Shingle & Lumber 





., authorized capital $5,000; 


E. E. Williams, and Paul W. Scott. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Toronto—Delta Chemical Co. (Ltd.) has 
incorporated to manufacture chemicals, timber and lum- 


ber ete. The company, which is capitalized at $40,000, 
was incorporated by William B. Honeywell, James C. 
Ballantyne, and William A. McCarthy. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Bigelow—The Fourche River Lumber Co. 
will install mills and develop the timber on the 33,000- 
acre tract recently acauired bv it. 

Crossett—The Amos Martin Handle Co. is establishing 
a handle factory to cost approximately $20,000. 

FLORIDA. Branford—Work of remodeling the large 
lumber mill managed by Henry W. Taylor has started. 
The mill, which will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet, is 
to be equipped with modern machinery. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Algiers Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild a part of its plant recently destroyed by 
fire. The new building will be of brick. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—The F. W. French Lumber 
Co. has purchased ten acres of land near Lansing and will 
begin at once the erection of a sawmill, veneer works and 
handle factory there. 

Kingslevy—The Case Lumber Co. 
her on 1,300 acres of land near 
Range railroad, and will move its mill from Kingsley to 
the new site at once. The comnany expects to erect a 
small town at Beaver to accommodate its emvlovees and to 
eut between 20,000 and 25,000 feet of mixed lumber a day. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay St. Louis—The Wena JT.umber Co. 
is erecting a circular sawmill which will be readv for oner- 
ation by the middle of this month. The new mill renlaces 
one destroyed by fire several months ago and it will have 
a daily capacity of 60,000 feet of dimensions, of which the 
company will make a specialty. 

Bond—The Bond Lumber Co. is increasing its mill capac- 
ity by the installation of a horizontal band resaw to its 
sawmill equipment. which consists of two double cutting 
bands and large size gang. 

Clarksdale—Johnson-Harlow TLumber 


has purchased the tim- 
Beaver. on the Copper 


Co. will erect ten 


buildings of ordinary construction, each to cost about 
$3,000. 
WISCONSIN. Wabeno—The G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 


has begun the construction of a planing mill. The build- 
ing is to be 60x80 feet in size and will be equipped with 
modern machinery, including a 150 h.p. Corliss engine and 
a combination planer and resaw canable of turning out 250 
feet a minute. The planing mill will be located just south 


of the sawmill. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Repton—The Jackson-Long Lumber Co. 
has begun the wholesale yellow pine lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Kettle River Co.. a Min- 
nesota corporation, has been authorized to do business in 
Arkansas. It has assets of $1,504.124.86, of which about 
$20,000 is employed in Arkansas. The comnanvy onerates 
a lumber camp between Marianna and the St. Francis 
River in Lee County. 

CALIFORNIA. Thermal—The Black Lumber Co. in 
business at Indio has entered the trade here. 

CONNECTICUT. Derbv—The United Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. recently began the lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Laurelhill—The Adkison Lumber Co. was 
recently organized by J. H. Adkison and C. M. Frank and 
incorporated for $5,000. and will operate a mill in Okaloosa 
County, near Laurelhill. 

Tarpon Springs—Ed O’Cramer 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—F. FE. Twitty, Millard Reese 
and D. H. Pope have filed articles of incorporation for the 
Timber Products Co. The capital stock of the corporation 
is given at $10,000, with the privilege of increasine same 
to $60,000. The company will engage in the manufacture 
and sale of timber. lumber and by-products, operate tur- 
pentine farms and engage in the naval stores business 
and as a broker and commission merchant. 

IDAHO. Kamiah—J. W. Matlock recently bousht out 
the retail lumber business of the Rawson-Works Lumber 
Co. 





is opening a yard. 


IOWA. Dunkerton—R. G. Greelis is opening a yard 
here. 
Lake View—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. was recently or- 


ganized and has as its officers Alden Armstrong, president: 
J. P. Therkelsen, vice president; secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, C. V.. Smith. 

LOUISIANA. 


Monroe—The Westdale Cypress Co. was 
recently organized. 
MISSISSIPPI. Forest—The Forest Hardwood Co. has 
begun the manufacture of hardwood lumber. 
Jackson—The Baker Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 
MONTANA. Ennis—The Baker Lumber Yard recently 


began the lumber business. 


NEBRASKA. Thedford—The Turner 
open a yard here. 


Lumber Co. will 


OHIO. Akron—C. V. Gough. former owner of the Glen 
Park Lumber Co., of Gary, Ind., is building large lumber 
yards, pr eparatory to his engaging in business in this city 


at the first of the year. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—The Ferguson 
Ft. Smith, Ark., is opening a yard here. 

Wester—The Wester Lumber Co. recently 
retail lumber business. 

OREGON—Walton—The Stevens Farris Lumber Co. 
was recently incorporated and will engage in the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—The B. A. Smith Lumber 
Co. has begun the lumber manufacturing business. 

Murfreesboro—The Murfreesboro Block Co., a recently 
incorporated concern, has engaged in the manufacture of 
shuttle blocks, ax handles ete. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Gulf & Northern Railway Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
line, which is already under construction, is being built 
to serve the new Wier Longleaf Lumber Co., which will 
operate in Newton County and vicinity. The railroad will 
extend from Burkville to Bleakwood, a distance of 25 miles 
and the headquarters will be at Wiergate. Incorporators 
are B. F. Bonner, R. R. Redfield, George F. Howard, A. L. 
Dingle, B. H. Brown, J. W. Link, W. T. Hancock, Fred 
Pasche, R. A. Piehl, and G. E. Davison. 

Orange—The Stark-Lambert Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Beaumont, was recently organized and ab- 
sorbs the Orange Hardwood Lumber Co., of Orange. Prin- 
cipals of the new corporation were the owners of the 
Orange Hardwood Lumber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Ritter-Burns Co., 
recently incorporated for $100,000, will handle the output of 


Lumber Co., of 


began the 





the C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., and eventually will engage 
in the manufacture of timber products. The officers . 
the company are C. L. Ritter, president; B. B. Burns, vic 
president and treasurer; H. K. Fustler, secretary and sak 


manager. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Fernie—The Swift Creek Lun.- 





mn 


ber Co. recently began the manufacture of lumber. 
QUEBEC. Montreal—The Log Supply Co. has begun 
business. 
ALABAMA. Chapmar—Fire of unknown origin r.- 


cently visited the plant of the W. T. Smith Lumber ( 
and destroyed the dry kiln and over 400,000 feet of lumber 
The loss is parily covered by insurance. 

ARKANSAS. Faith—The mill and 200,000 feet of lm 
ber on the grounds of Herr & Helvie were destroyed } 
fire Sept. 29. There was no insurance on the mill pla 
but the loss of lumber was partly covered by insurance -. 
The total loss is estimated at $15,000. The fire is said io 
have orjginated from a burning trash pile. 

Little Rock—Fire recently destroyed the sawmill of Fr: - 
mont Alfrey. A loss of $15,000 is sustained, which amout 
is partly covered by insurance. 

IDAHO. Bonners Ferry—Fire of unknown origin r- 
cently visited the plant of the Bonners Ferry Lumber ( 
(Ltd.) and destroyed its planing mill. The loss is esi'- 
mated at $49,000 and is practically covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Mooreland—A sawmill owned by Frank A 
derson was destroyed by fire last week causing a loss 
$2,000. Lumber near the mill was also burned. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The dry kiln of the Ouach 
Stave Co. and about 60,000 oak staves burned entailing : 
loss estimated at $7,000 partly covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—Fire of unknown origin 
recently destroyed a two-story brick building, used as a 
planing mill in the yard of the Pope & Cottle Co. Tie 
loss involves several thousand dollars. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Damage estimated at $75.10 
was caused by fire Oct. 6 at the plant of the Bliss & Vian 
Auken Lumber Co. Four hardwood dry kilns, maple flooring 
plant and a part of the mill were destroyed. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Two destructive fires o-- 
curring on successive nights, are attributed to incendiarics 
and the authorities suspect the work of German spices 
The first fire caused damage estimated at $160,000 to the 
lumber stock of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., consisting 
largely of fir and western pine. The loss is covered by in- 
surance. The second fire started in the yards of the Twi: 
City Hardwood Lumber Co. and the loss amounts io 
$130, 000. Gasoline or some highly inflammable substance 
is believed to have been used in starting the Waite fire 
while a time bomb was used in starting the second blaze. 


MISSISSIPPI. Baldwin—Fire recently destroved the 
plants of the W. M. Carter Lumber Co. and the Baldwin 
Lumber Co., entailing a loss of $120,000, with little insur- 
ance. Seventeen cars loaded with lumber and a number 
of residences occupied by mill operators were alsuv burned. 

MONTANA. Noxon—Fire originating from a_ spark 
from the engine room of the Western Montana Lumber 
Co. mill completely destroyed the building and machinery 
and about 30,000 feet of lumber. The property was valued 
at $8,000 and consisted of the building, a saw, planer 
steam engine and the lumber. There was no insurance to 
cover the loss. 

WISCONSIN. Pence Lake—Menting & Hickey  sus- 
tained a heavy loss by fire in their millyard on Oct. 3. 
Over 1,000,000 feet of timber the loss is 
partly covered by insurance. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Hon. F. F. Cottrell, of Gilmar County, West Virginia, 
who holds the timber rights for the Parkersburg Mill Co., 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., has closed a deal for the timber 
interests of Miller & Newman on the Little Kanawha 
River and its tributaries, known as the DM and RM brand. 
By this purchase Mr. Cottrell practically gains full control 
of the timber along the Little Kanaw ha, 


A 





was destroyed; 


The Wisconsin Veneer Co., of. Rhinelander, has f 
purchased from the Wachsmuth Lumber Co., of Bayfie\ 


1 
Wis., a tract of red oak timber, comprising approximately 
e 
t 
le 


Wis., 


300,000 feet, near Indian Settlement, west of Bayfield. T 
tract will be logged during the coming winter and t 
timber banked at Sioux River. The purchase was ma 
by D. W. O'Connell, agent of the Rhinelander concern :t 
Bayfield. 


| HYMENEAL | 


LAMMERS-HALLACK—On Sept. 27 George FB. Tai - 
mers was united in marriage to Mrs. Lucille Hallac*, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kettelle, of Lewiston, Ida. Tie 
ceremony took place at the ‘home of Mr. 3 


and Mrs. G. 
Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., parents of the groom. 


ANTHONY-GRIMSLEY—The 
thony and Miss Cora Grimsley was solemnized Sept. 
at the home of Rev. A. P. Cameron, pastor of the Christi: 
church at Blytheville, Ark. Mr. Anthony is the princi) 














marriage of J. H. A: 


Ghat =5 § 


owner and. business manager of the Cypress Lumber 
Supply Co., of Hickman, Ark. The bride is the daught: 1 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Grimsley and the granddaughter f 





R. H. Blackburne, a wealthy farmer of Scott Hill, Ter 
The newly married couple will make their home on a fai 
at Hickman, Ark., while Mr. Anthony will continue t!e¢ 
manufacturing of cypress lumber at the modern cypre’s 
mill, which the company just recently erected. 














MR. AND MRS. J. H} ANTHONY. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


The volume of local business is not what it should be 
for this time of the year. With autumn at hand the 
supposed punch that it puts into trade is lacking, tho 
it ean be said that on the whole trade is somewhat bet- 
ter than last week. Dealers in almost every kind of 
vood said they could notice improvement in inquiry and 
believe the betterment indicates that before the month’s 
close a fairly good record may be hung up. The yellow 
pine people especially were more optimistic than last 
week, not only getting direct indications in the way 
of inereased inquiry that business was mending but mills 
were also in a more hopeful mood. There are signs 
that the ear situation is beginning to tighten. Fewer 
transits are reported and fewer dealers are willing to 
take soft prices on mixed car orders. With the hard- 
woods an improved situation was also reported, and the 
local lumber trade, with the exception of yards, is in 
better position than last week or for the two or three 
weeks preceding. 


Chicago Lumber Recsipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade 















RECE ; 
Lumber Shingles 
BOOT. (hic. nce ws 8 sien Meeeews 67,068,000 11,043,000 
EM is tasp lore Sa Slee Cpe ane ale eceleks 63,560,000 7,995,000 
DR GRROBE a eicrcie o eheareacmac 3,508,000 3,048,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 6 
Lumber Shingles 
Be pnccius: se. lo. 9 a ean rors Geen 2,695,117,000 510,162,000 
11 alee ee oer ar nee Se ere Re RO 2 337,¢ 560,000 482, 990,000 
Increase 357,557,000 py 172. 000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED OCT, 6 
Lumber Shingles 
NI 9s. d asa Nae. g uk ace a ahensoeers ots 28,967,000 6,039,006 
1916 28,704,000 


4,651,000 


263,000 1,388,000 
TOTAL SUIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 6 
Lumber 
ee Se ee eee ee eee 1,250,110,000 
LDiaiharaderatavalehaseececwuaret 1,100,863,000 


PRORORRE: 6 ie iow senc eas 
Shingles 
348,136,000 
288,793,000 


W17 
1916 
149,247,000 59,848,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Oct. 13 were: 


Increase 





CLASS No. Value 
Rot Se) oe eee a 4 2,275 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 34 92" 780 

5,000 and under UL 14 88,900 
10,000 and under Se ee eee 7 95,000 
25.000 and under 50,000 eee ted ae 1 30,000 
0,000 and under 100,000........... 2 135,000 

NE gre octet a era ea ta iw Sea ark te a 62 $ 443,95 va) 

Average valuation for week............ asses 7,161 
TOtAIB? DEBVIOHE WERE... 5 5.< sancssdu sess 57 1,511,200 
Average valuation previous week.......  .... 26,512 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 178 2,667,650 
Totals Jan: 1 to-Oct. 34, 1097). .6 6. 6s 3,276 58,464,600 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 7.041 89,839, od 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 5,986 69, 465, 82 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,857 38 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 8,120 
September, 1916 ............ 910 28,278 $8,579,5 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,365 91,304, 420 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,231 70,323,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,776 71,036,434 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,255 47,662,120 


Below is given a comparative statement of permits 
issued for September, 1916 and 1917: 
No. Frontage ft. Cost 
28,278 $8,579,550 
9,186 4,334,400 


NORTHERN PINE 
Chicago, Oct. 10.—The country buying is quiet. Stocks 
the North are so light that manufacturers have little 
use to worry as to whether their output will be taken 
thru different channels of outlet. Perhaps for this time 
the year mill stocks of both high and low grade stuff 
ve never been so low and prices remain firm. 


September, 1916 
BEDCOMDON, TOL. ccccacccaees 321 


ir 


New York, Oct. 8.—Demand is active except for pat- 

rn lumber. Several good sized government orders 
ere placed but there is little snap to the building de- 
mand and most business continues to be booked from in- 
‘ustrial sources. Prices are firm and wholesalers have 
10 difficulty in disposing of available supplies. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 8.—Mills ship freely into coun- 
‘ry territory and report their yard trade decidedly im- 
proved. Factory trade is not quite as heavy as it was 

while ago, but the demand is still strong for low grade 
tock and difficulty is being experienced in filling wants 
in this line. Number 5 boards at $21 and over is an item 
showing the strength of this box lumber stock. City bus- 
iness is somewhat better but still far behind the usual 
fall trade, and no improvement is looked for in this line 
before next year. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 10.—A milder demand for 
some items that the Government has been using exten- 
sively has been followed by some weakness in quotations. 
Buyers have found No. 2 barn in particular below the list, 
being quoted anywhere from $40 to $44. Demand for stock 
that can be worked up for box shooks and the manufac- 
turing trade continues active and at listed prices. Retail- 
ers are still buying sparingly. 


_ Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Not as much inquiry as usual 
is being received at this time, as the building business 
is much below normal. The biggest demand continues to 
be for lower grades, which are in small supply. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9.—Results of the long idleness of 
the Idaho white pine mills due to labor troubles during the 
Summer are telling in the stocks available for the Pitts- 
burgh market and there are also some advances noted 
in prices of some items. The same situation appears to 
be more or less. ruling in the Northwestern sections. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Trade continues very good. 
Base of $40 for dimension is strongly adhered to, and all 





prices are firm and generally the same as a week ago. 
Demand for frames for dwelling house construction still 
continues poor owing to the failure of that line of build- 
ing to show any signs of recuperation. Frames are 
quoted: 8-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44, 
and 12-inch, $46. The random spruce market is firmer 
than a week ago and the demand is good. Prices for 
boards are fairly firm. Random spruce covering boards 
are quoted, as a week ago, at $31 to $32, with most of 
the business at the higher prices. Matched spruce boards 
are quoted $36 to $37, most business being at the former 
price. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Inquiries continue active and prices 
are strong. Some sizes are reported slightly shaded in 
price but mill supplies are so scarce that wholesalers 
realize they can sell ahead only with caution, and the local 
situation at mills presages a very low supply next year. 
Notwithstanding the dull building situation, large orders 
from special sources have kept available stocks moving 
fast. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9.—Calls for spruce are becoming 
somewhat more frequent in the Pittsburgh district. No 
clear spruce is offered and dealers say that it is hardly 
likely that any could be secured, as the demands of the 
Government are absorbing this grade. However, the 
attractive price being paid for clear spruce is such as to 
increase the production of merchantable stocks and is 
making the latter more easily obtainable, tho the lists are 
being held rigidly. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—There is a fairly good trade in posts 
from country trade and industrial concerns in the city 
are having more use for cedar posts than they ever have 
had. The pole trade lags somewhat. Stocks of both poles 
and posts are short. There is a fair demand for white 
cedar shingles at good prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 8.—There is a_ satisfactory 
post demand. Pole business is quiet, but stocks are not 
large, and in fact there will be less white cedar carried 
over this winter than for a number of years. Prices ac- 
cordingly are firm. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Tho the hardwood trade is not what 
it should be at this time, trade is somewhat improved 
over what it has been for the last three or four weeks. 
There is not much more buying, but inquiries are coming 
in better and these are looked upon as a forecast that busi- 
ness will improve. Stocks in the North and South are 
short, and this more than anything else has upheld prices. 
Most of the present volume of hardwoods is going into 
uses for war purposes, while the interior finish demand 
is very light. The furniture factory trade is only fair. 
There is the belief, quite general with the hardwood 
trade, that from now on the car situation is going to get 
tighter. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 9.—There is a good movement of 
all the hardwoods. There are occasional indications of 
soft spots in some grades, but on the whole there is ex- 
cellent action and well maintained prices. The supply of 
cars is much better. Good inquiries for oak are reported, 
especially high grade thick stocks. There is an improved 
call for flooring, which is interpreted as forecasting more 
activity in building lines. There are large movements of 
ash, basswood, cottonwood and gum, and all at satisfac- 
tory prices. Following are the latest average prices, Cin- 
cinnati gateway, for oak, based on standard Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association grades, and ascertained from 
actual sales reported by members: Quartered white oak— 
FAS, 5¢-inch, $62; 34-inch, $72; 1-inch, $80; 14-inch, $85; 
1%-inch, $85; 2-inch, $89. Selects, 5¢-inch, $51; %-inch, 
$59; 1-inch, $65; 14-inch, $68; 1%4-inch, $68; 2-inch, $70. 
Number 1 common and selects, 5g-inch, $38; 34-inch, $46; 
l-inch, $55; 14%4-inch, $58; 1%4-inch, $58; 2-inch, $50. Num- 
ber 1 common, 5g-inch, $34; %-inch, $42; 1-inch, $51; 14- 
inch, $54; 1%4-inch, $54; 2-inch, $56. Number 2 common, 
5g-inch, $25; 34-inch, $28; 1-inch, $35; 14-inch, $38; 1%- 
inch, $38; 2-inch, $40. Number 3 common, 1l-inch, $20; 
14-inch, $22; 1%-inch, $22; 2-inch, $24. Clear face strips, 
2%- to 5\%-inch, 1-inch, cane No. 1 common strips, 2%- 
to 5%-inch, 1l-inch, $34. Quartered red oak—FAS, 1-inch, 
$74; 1%-inch, $77; 1%-inch, $77; 2-inch, $79. Selects, 1- 
inch, $56; 1%4-inch, $59; 1%-inch, $59; 2-inch, $61. Num- 
ber 1 common and selects, 1-inch, $45; 14-inch, $48; 1%- 
inch, $48; 2-inch, $50. Number 1 common, 1-inch, $41; 
1%-inch, $44; 1%-inch, $44; 2\-inch, $46. Number 2 com- 
mon, 1l-inch, $26; 1%4,-inch, $28 14-inch, $28; 2-inch, $30. 
Plain white oak—FAS, 5-inch. “19; %-inch, $56; 1-inch, 
$63; 1%4-inch, $68; 1%-inch $68; %-inch, $73. Selects, %- 
inch, $35; %-inch, $42; 1- -inch, $40: 14-inch, $51; 1%4-inch, 
$51; 2-inch, $54. Number 1 common and selects, 5g-inch, 
$26; %4-inch, $34; l-inch, $41; 1144-ich, $46; thee. $46, 
2-inch, $49. Number 1 common, 5g-inch, $23; %-inch, $31; 
l-inch, $39; 14-inch, $44; 1%-inch, $44; 2-inch, $47. Num- 
ber 2 common, %-inch, $19; %-inch, $22; 1-inch, $30; 14- 
inch, $32; 14-inch, $32; 2-inch, $35. Number 3 common, 
5¢-inch, $12; %-inch, $16; 1-inch, $20; 1%4-inch, $22; 
14%-inch, $22; 2-inch, $25. Clear face strips, 21%4- to 5%- 
inch, l-inch, $47; 14-inch, $50; 14-inch, $50; 2-inch, $52; 
No. 1 common strips, 2%- to 5%-inch, 1-inch, $31. Plain 
red oak—FAS, 5¢-inch, $49; %-inch, $56; l-inch, $64; 14- 
inch, $69; 11%4-inch, $69; 2-inch, $71. Selects, 5g-inch, $35; 
34-inch, $42; 1-inch, $46; 14-inch, $51; 1%-inch, $51; 2- 
inch, $538.. Number 1 common and selects, %-inch, $26; 
%-inch, $32; 1-inch, $41; 14-inch, $46; 14-inch, $46; 2- 
inch, $48. Number 1 common, 5%- inch, eee %-inch, $31; 
1-inch, $39; 14-inch, $44; 1%4-inch, $44; 2-inch, $46. Num- 
ber 2 common, 5¢-inch, $19; %-inch, $02: l-inch, $30; 14- 
inch, $32; 1%-inch, $32; 2-inch, $34. Number 3 common, 
5g-inch, $12; %-inch, $16; 1-inch, $21; 14-inch, $23; 1%- 
inch, $23; 2-inch, $25. Clear face strips, 2%- to 5%-inch, 
1-inch, $47; No. 1 common strips, 2%- to 54-inch, 1-inch, 
$31. Switch ties—Matched, white, $38; unmatched, white, 
$35; unmatched, red, $33. Sawn ties, No. 1, 6x8-inch, 8- 
foot, white, $29; red, $22; No. 2, 6x8-inch, 8-foot, white, 
$24; red, $19. Mine ties, $33. Freight car stock, white, 
$35; red, $33; mixed, $34. Passenger car stock, white, $40. 
Mine car stock, $35. Mine rails, 3x4-inch, $33. Crossing 
plank, $33. Bridge plank, $35. The official average prices 





on ash, f. o. b. Cairo gateway, for sales reported during the 
week ended Oct. 5 follow: FAS 4/4, $57; 5/4, $62; 6/4, $64; 
8/4, $74; No. 1 common 4/4, $36; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, 
$53; No. 2 common 4/4, $25; 5/4, $29; 6/4, $31; 8/4, $36; 
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No. 3 common 4/4, $18; 5/4, $20; 6/4, $22. Average prices 
for basswood during the same week are as follows: FAS 
4/4, $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $53; 8/4, $57; No. 1 common 4/4, $40; 
5/4 and 6/4, $44; 8/4, $47; No. 2 common 4/4, $27; 5/4 and 
6/4, $30; No. 3 common 4/4, $22; 5/4 and 6/4, $24; No. 4 
common 4/4, $20; 5/4 and 6/4, $22. Kiln drying, $3.50 per 
1,000 feet extra; resawing once, $1.50 per 1,000 feet extra. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Trade is, if anything, duller 
than it has been for many weeks. Both the volume of 
business and the size of individual orders continue small. 
Yet prices remain very firm and at the same figures sub- 
stantially as for some weeks past, as follows: inch oak, 
quartered, $92 to $95; plain, $69 to $74; maple, $60 to $62; 
birch, sap, $62 to $69; birch, red, $72 to $75; basswood, $59 
to $65; ash, $72 to $74. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—Cleaning up of building op- 
erations begun last spring is reflected in dullness in the 
hardwood market. There is some business in oak, but 
very little in maple flooring. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—One-inch No. 1 common sap 
gum, the movement of which has been rather slow, 
showed considerable activity during the week. Much of 
this stock has moved to outside consumers. Vehicle man- 
ufacturers buy considerable quantities of gum box 
boards. There also has been some buying of 1-inch Nos. 
1 and 2 common oak by manufacturers for government 
orders. St. Louis consumers buy very little. 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 9.—The market is perhaps a lit- 
tle more active than last week, but business is still ad- 
mittedly rather below the average for this time of year. 
Many consuming and distributing firms appear to have 
pretty full stocks on hand just now, resulting from re- 
cent rather free deliveries, and they are out of the market 
temporarily. There is a notably good call from the man- 
ufacturers of boxes for cottonwood and gum in the low- 
er grades. Low grade lumber of alk kinds just now ap- 
pears to be in more active request than the higher grades 
and this is regarded as due to the unparalleled activity 
in the manufacture of wooden containers of every sort. 
There is, however, a fair demand for oak, ash, cotton- 
wood, gum and cypress in the higher grades and the mar- 
ket is generally unchanged. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 8—Demand has quieted a little, 
notably in respect to the furniture grades. Ash and others 
specialty woods continue active and there is brisk call 
for the box grades. Staves are likewise in good domestic 
demand, with production curtailed at many points by lack 
of labor to get out the bolts. Prices seem to be fairly 
well held. Car supply is reported improved. The gov- 
ernment’s refusal of export licenses to sailing vessels 
for war zone destinations has put a crimp in the overseas 
stave movement. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The best sellers are still ash, 
birch and maple, tho all but the thicker grades of birch 
and maple are weaker than they were. Basswood is a 
good seller. Gum is very dull and weak and oak is not as 
strong as it should be, on account of the light demand 
from furniture and implement factories. Some yards 
sell a fair amount of thick oak. Flooring trade is fairly 
good, but stocks ave not easy to procure when needed. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 8.—Hardwood of northern 
manufacture is scarce and very strong, with the exeep- 
tion of some upper grade stocks in birch and maple, 
sawed for the sash and door trade, which has not moved 
up to expectations. Low grade lumber of all kinds is 





hard to get in any quantity. Factory trade generally is 
good and it is mainly a question of getting the stock. 
Shipments from the South come slowly and it is hard to 
get oak to fill orders local wholesalers have placed. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 8.—Oak continues in good demand 
with the low grades the best movers. Bill stuff is strong. 
Ash and walnut are heavily called for. Stocks generally 
are far below normal, with a limited amount of timber in 
the harbors. Prices are firm. 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 9.—Altho some concerns believe 
there is practically no surplus stocks of hardwood on the 
market, some operators say that they are carrying fairly 
good to heavy surplus stocks and are in position to ship 
dry stocks immediately. Inquiries are coming in fairly 
well, and some orders. Oak looks stronger and some good 
orders have recently been secured on stock of 5, 6 and 8/4, 
and inch plain, quartered sap gum has been selling at $2 
to $3 above the normal market quotations. September 
orders are said to have run about 87 percent of the normal 
volume of the last few months, and October business is 
expected to run probably a bit higher than this figure, 
altho much late fall business was delivered earlier than 
usual this season. Poplar is active, there being a good 
demand for inch common and better, and boxboards and 
even box shooks are moving well. Siding is picking up 
somewhat, due to the rural demand. Ash, hickory and 
oak, in thick stocks, running from two to four inches, 
are in fairly good demand from some of the large manu- 
facturers of wagons. 


New York, Oct. 8.—Hardwood supplies continue scarce 
and a steady volume of inquiries from all sources is re- 
ceived. Furniture factories, however, seem to be easing 
off in their demand. The slow building trade accounts 
for little business developing from millwork factories, 
but other factory lines are busy and are free purchas- 
ers. Small cabinet and repair shops are very busy and 
retailers are satisfied with the volume of business re- 
sulting. The car situation has improved but there are 
still many old unshipped orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9.—Hardwoods are being called 
for freely by the manufacturing trades in the Pittsburgh 
territory, and the low grade stocks are rather short of 
actual requirements. The better grades, however, are 
somewhat easier to obtain and prices are not so stiff as 
a fortnight ago, but the trade appears to be fairly active. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—No change is noticeable in the hem- 
lock situation. Stocks in the North are light and de- 
spite the fact that the local building demand is light there 
appears to be no forcing of the market. Lumber is still 
being shipped for cantonment purposes and as long as 
this business continues hemlock manufacturers will not 
be compelled to urge the yard trade for business. Prices 
as a rule remain firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Hemlock is very firm, there be- 
ing a good demand and a small supply. Much of it is still 
required for cantonment work. Hemlock boards, 10-, 
12-, 14-, 16-feet remain at former prices of $30 to $31. 
Indeed some ask $32 for eastern clipped stock, believ- 
ing they will get that price before very long. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 8.—The hemlock market con- 
tinues comparatively quiet. Stocks are low and broken. 
Prices remain firm. 





Features Quality Millwork 


“Langlade 
Hemlock” 


none better. 


and Hardwood Piling. 





The New Northern Mill That 


We Start With Quality and Finish With Service 


One shipment of ‘‘Langlade Hemlock”’ will convince you there is 


We have a yearly output of Fifty Million Feet. 
Try us with your next order, either straight or mixed cars of 


“Langlade Hemlock”, Pine, Tamarack, Birch, Maple, 
Ash, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, as well as Lath, 
Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack, 


Prompt attention assured all inquiries. 


Langlade Lumber Company, Antigo, Wis. 












Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Prices are not quite so strong 
as a short time ago, tho the base price is nominally un- 
changed. Demand is poor, as compared with last year, 
but mill stocks are quite broken and it is difficult to 
get supplies because of the car and labor shortage. Few 
dwellings are going up. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 10.—A falling off in con- 
sumption this season has caused dealers to bring down 
far less stock than in 1916 and none of them have made 
preparations to fill their yards with the supplies that were 
available for the trade last winter. Prices hold steady. 





New York, Oct. 8.—Prices are firm and _ stocks are 
scarce. There is no doubt but that there will be a se- 
vere curtailment of production this season and with so 
much stock going into government contracts, it is plain 
that there is nothing to warrant a weakening in hem- 
lock prices for some months. The dull building situation 
in the city districts is not reflected so much in the out- 
lying sections where there is more activity. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9.—Hemlock trade, in volume, is 
not large, but it is somewhat firmer in tone. The effects 
of the softening in yellow pine appear to have reached 
their greatest point of change and recovery is the rule 
in the hemlock market. There is considerable difficulty 
in getting hemlock shipments into the territory from 
the northwestern mills because of embargoes and this dif- 
ficulty is expected to increase rather than diminish as 
the season advances. The Pittsburgh list is not main- 
tained as yet, but the shading is less drastic. The con- 
cessions, however, are as great as $2.50 off the list in re- 


cent sales. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Poplar shows no lessening in de- 
mand, this being one of the hardwoods that continue 
active despite conditions that affect other woods. Thé 
demand is for both high and low grade lumber and 
prices are satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Poplar, western and southern 
stock, remains firm at $70 to $78. Demand is fair for both 
high and low grade stocks and supply of both is small 
and shipments difficult because of the railroad conges- 
tion. There is a fair demand for poplar for box boards 
While large orders are few and far between, a fairl) 
good business is being experienced in small and medium 
sized orders. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 8.—Poplar continues 
firsts and seconds the most sought grade. 
ported very low and heavily booked. 
continue to affect shipments. 


strong wit! 
Stocks are re 
Railroad embargoe 
Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Some dealers say poplar sells 
best among the list of woods, while others report that 
the trade is not as good as a few weeks ago. Manu 
facturers are in the market for quite an amount of stock 
in the aggregate, tho they are not generally disposed to 
buy ahead. Lower grades sell readily and demand for 
them promises to continue. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Coast conditions are reflected in thi: 
market, aS common lumber appears to be weaker, while 
it is very firm on upper grades and special cutting, the 
latter being very much in demand. Special cutting tak 
ing the part of the log that usually goes into drop siding, 
flooring, ceiling and finish makes this item scarcer and 
also strong. Timbers are strong. There is no spruce 
market here to amount to anything. Red cedar shingles 
do not appear to be so strong as they were. Mills have 
good business and no heed is paid to the light demand 
from this market for coast woods. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5.—Conditions at Pacific Northwest 
mills remain about the same. A shortage of logs is cur- 
tailing output at many plants. Stocks are in but little 
better shape than for the last month, due to orders tak- 
ing most of the lumber cut. A few mills are experiencing 
car shortage, and it is feared that this condition will be 
felt increasingly from now on. No change in prices is 
noted. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 5.—Demand is slightly better. Up 
pers are scarce. Cutting orders are reported fairly free 
to be had. There is considerable inquiry. The ship ani 
construction demand for semi-local special stuff is good 
Prices remain firm and stocks generally very low. F 
log prices are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8—Red cedar siding dropped $! 
on each grade in the last week in quotations made lb 
several dealers, prices now asked being $25 for clear, $2! 
for A, and $18 for B. The fir market still is stagnan' 
Reports here from coast jobbers are that there is litt! 
surplus timber there, but in spite of that middle weste: 
yards show no particular eagerness to stock up. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 6.—Vertical grained flooring is b: 
coming a scarce article at the mills here and the price ha+ 
advanced. Other material is quoted as a week ago. Yar: 
trade has shown some improvement, but is not yet bac 
to normal. Demand for specials is still active and is ex 
pected to continue so for some time. Mills report a goo:l 
volume of general business. The car situation gives som 
trouble, equipment on the Southern Pacific being pa! 
ticularly scarce while a tightening up is also noticed ©) 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—If anything, inquiry for western pinc* 
is better, but the market is not very encouraging, esp« 
cially as the volume usual at this time of year is not forth- 
coming. Mills are low on stocks of all kinds of pine 
produced in the West and there is no urging of this mar 
ket. The chief fault here is the lack of demand from 
interior trim and sash and door concerns. 
high. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Demand for western white pine 
is rather quiet, and for the better carefully selected stock 
is somewhat dull. Accordingly prices remain firm and 
unchanged. Quotations current for the best stock are a* 
follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 2% and 38-inch, $134; 4- 
inch, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $108 to $109; 2% and 8-inch, 
$124; 4-inch, $134; fine common, 4/4, $78; 5/4 to 8/4, $85 to 
$87; No.1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $70; 3/4, $75; barn 
boards No. 2, 5-inch, $43; 7-inch, $48; 6-, 8- and 9-inch, 
$49. 


Prices are ‘ 
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Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8—Demand for California pine 
continues only fair with country yards leading. Factory 
demand still is light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Word was received here this 
week of another advance on No. 4 boards in California 
and Idaho pine. Other grades are also very strong and 
have lately been raised in price. Mills report a great 
searcity of cars and few shipments are received. While 
demand is not heavy, no difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting orders for all the lumber that can be secured. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Country yard inquiry for redwood is 
slightly better, but not what it should be for this season. 
There is a fairly good factory trade and prices appear 
to remain satisfactory. 





San Francisco, Oct. 6.—The market continues firm, with 
a good domestic demand for special orders. Rail business 
is good and mills ship dry stuff to the East as rapidly as 
ears can be secured. Export business continues up to 
the capacity of the tonnage that can be secured. Sales 
at retail yards of redwood and other lumber are light. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 8.—The restriction in building lines is 
having its effect on shortleaf pine quotations. There is 
more irregularity than has been noticed for some weeks 
and notwithstanding the efforts of some mills to hold 
back on shipments and claiming a scarcity of supplies, it 
is evident from offerings from other sections that there 
is an increase in the mill supply. In some cases prices 
are really soft but no one expects them to reach the low 
level of some months ago. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—The market remains very quiet. 
Sales of rough edges have been rather small and prices 
have eased materially. A week ago 4/4, under 12-foot, 
sold at from $44.75 to $46. Now it is quoted at $44 to $45 
and most business is not above the former price. Roof- 
ers are coming here in particularly small amounts and 
the demand for them is limited. Prices remain at $30 
for 6-inch and $31 for 8-inch, however. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The market shows little change, 
and while demand for lumber for building purposes is 
smaller than a year ago there is a fair call for factory 
stock. Lower grades are taken rapidly by box factories 
and prices hold firm. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Most of the local yellow pine trade 
report conditions slightly better. Country yards appear 
to be sending out more inquiries. and it may be that the 
yards will finally get into the market with a fair sized 
demand. Mills report better conditions, tho the trade 
that specializes in local yard business still finds the de- 
mand very dull. The general tendency is better, it is 
said, speaking of the yellow pine trade as a whole. There 
appears to be fewer transit cars and fewer people mak- 
ing low prices in order to move mixed car stuff. The 
yellow pine people still expect a large volume of war 
business and reports are already coming in that cars are 
heginning to tighten up. Prices are no softer than they 
were, 





Alexandria, La., Oct. 8.—The following f. o. b. mill prices 
prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3 inch, A EG, $47.50; 
i! and better EG, $44.50; B EG, $43; C EG, $35.25; EG, 
$29.75; No. 1 EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $23; A FG, $35; B & bet- 
ter FG, $33; B FG, $32; C FG, $30; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, 
£29.50; No. 2 FG, $21; 1x4-inch, A EG, $48; B & better 
IG, $45.50; B EG, $43; C EG, $35; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, 
$31.50; No. 2 EG, $28; A FG, $36; B & better, $32; B FG, 
$31.50; C FG, $29; D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, 
$21. Ceiling—5g-inch, B & better, $29.50; No. . $25.50: 
No. 2, $20; %-inch, B & better, $26.50; No. 1, $24.50; No. 
, $19.00; %-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $25. 
Vartition—4-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $21; 

neh, B & better, $35. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, 

»; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $18.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & 

tter, $32; No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $22. Finish—B & better 

rfaced—1x4-inch, $82; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5 
10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $36; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $38.50: 

‘6x4 to 12-inch, $88; B & better, 15,-inch, $37; C surfaced 

ix4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $31.50; 1x8-inch, $31.50; 1x5 to 

-inch,$33; 1x12-inch, $33; 114x4 to 12-inch, $35.50; 1%x4 

12-inch, $35. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, 

33; 1x8-ineh, $33; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $85; 1x12-inch, $35; 
1, to 12-inch, $36.50; 114x4 to 12-inch, $36. Casing and base 

!-and 6-inch, $39; 8- and 10-inch, $40. Jambs—4- and 6- 
neh, $42.50; 14-, 1%- and 2-inch, $46. Molding—62 per- 
ent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other 
lengths, $24; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, 
$24; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $26.50; 1x6-inch 
CM, 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $27. Fencing—No. 2 
(all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18; 1x4-inch CM, $18.25; 1x6- 
inch, $19.50; 1x6-inch CM, $20.50. Fencing No. 8 (all 6- 
to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13.50; 1x4-ineh, CM, $13.75; 1x6- 
inch, $15; 1x6-inch, CM, $15.50. Boards—No., 1, %4x8-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 13/16x8, 14- and 
16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; x10, 14- and 
16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 18/16x10, 14- and 16- 
foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; %4x12, 14- and 16-foot, 
$26.50; other lengths, $27; 13/16x12, 14- ana 16-foot, $27.50: 
other lengths, $28.50; No. 2, (all 10- to 20-foot), %4x8, $20; 
13/16x8, $20.50; 34x10, ani’, 34x12, $21.50; 13/16x12, $22; 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 3x8, $17.50; 13/16x8, $17.50; %x10, 
$18; 13/16x10, $18; 34x12, $18.2 25; 13/16x12, $18.50. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25, 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 1x 
12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $21; 1x10-inch, $21; 1x12-inch, 
$22; No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $17.50, 1x10, $17.50; 
1x12-inch, $18.50. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch, B & 
better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, $33; No. 1 roofing, $30; No. 1 
lining, $31; No. 2 siding, $19.50; No.2 roofing, $18.50; No. 2 
lining, $19. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $25; 
No. 2 decking, $21; heart face decking, $26. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, $2.75. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, 
$14.50; 8- and 10-foot, $15.50; 12-foot and longer, $16. 
Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $40; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, 
$33; 28-foot, $87. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, 
$31; _ife foot, $31.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 14-foot, 
$32.25; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $27; 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, $28. Sills—36- -foot, $36; 38-foot, $88; 40-foot, $40; 50- 
foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 
Square E&S, $22; 7x8-inch; 9-foot, rough heart, $24.50; No. 
1 square E&S, $21; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart S4S, $28; 
No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square, E&S, 
$25.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $25.05; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $27.35; 
2x12 to 12x12-inch, $29; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $31. Pav- 
ing block stock—No. 1, S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square, E&S 














$21; rough heart, $23. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, $27.50; No. 2 FG, $21; No. 3 FG, $15.75. Ceiling—14-inch 
14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; No. 2, 1x10-inch Bé&better, $28; No. 1, $26.25; No. 2, $19; 54-inch, B&better, 
(10- to 20-foot), $20. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $28.50; No. 1, $27.25; No. 2, $19.25; %-inch, B&better, $34; 
$2 and $2.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 No. 1; $28.75; No. 2, $26.50. Partition—34-inch, B&better, 
and 2, $2 and $2,50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 $35. Bevel siding—%x6-inch, No. 1, $18; 5¢x6-inch, No. 1, 
off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $12. $25.25; No. 2, $17.25. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, $32; 
es No. 1, $28.75; No. 2, $21.75; No. 3, $20. Finish—Bé&better, 

Hattiesburg, Miss., Oct. 8.—The following f. o. b. mill rough, 1x6-inch, $31.25; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x10-inch, $34.25; 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 24-inch, A EG, 14%x4- to 12-inch, $38; B&better surfaced, 1x6-inch, $32.25; 
$47.25; B EG, $45; No. 2 EG, $25; B&better FG, $31.50; 1x10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $38; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $40.25; 
No. 1 FG, $26.75; 34-inch, B&better FG, $30.25; No. 1 FG, 14%4- and 2x4- to 12-inch, $43.75. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- to 









sim, Logging Road 
Save seians Logging Roads 
Every mile of construction and haul cut out adds to your profits. You 
can not only save on road cost, but you will find you can 


greatly increase your hauling capacity with your 
present equipment when you install the 


Barienger 








Formerly Hneeasdil 


on account of steep descents or the 
prohibitive cost of circuitous roads necessary 
to log, can now be brought down to landings at nominal 
cost. Every year finds more of these Barienger Brakes in use. C4 a 





Let us tell you where you can see them in use and give you an estimate on equipment for your needs. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, aS 














THE ORIGINAL FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK 


HATEVER weather or road conditions may be, 

the Duplex is dependable—on the job—spring and 

summer, fall and winter. It is an all-year-round 

motor truck that hauls capacity loads—3% tons— 
through sand and mud, snow and ice, and reduces haulage 
costs to the very minimum. 


Because it is built for service the irrestible power and endur- 
throughout the year and is just ance to perform efficiently the 
as dependable in winter as sum- most severe haulage tasks. It 
mer, the Duplex is solving the is durable, and has the stability 
haulage problem in the northern which insures long life. 
states where highways are cov- Scientific simplicity with fewer 
ered with snow for several parts—gigantic strength 
months and rear wheel drive less weight—economical 
trucks are operated with diffi- with reduced operation 
culty because of the adverse all are combined in the Duplex 
road conditions. the motor truck that hauls ca 
pacity loads anywhere. 





All energy generated by the 
powerful Duplex motor is evenly Let us send you data showing 
distributed to all four wheels how profitably the Duplex is 
doubling the pulling power of solving haulage problems—deliv- 
the Duplex—while the Duplex- ering loads at lowest ton-mile 
Adler differential makes skidding cost—for contractors, road build- 
impossible, even on ice covered ¢TS, manufacturers, lumber oper- 
roads. ators, Im all fields of industry 

zi the Duplex is giving steady, re- 

The Duplex has the strength, liable, economical service. 


Address All Communications to Department 133 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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12-inch, $28.25; 1x6-inch, $28.25; 1x8-inch, $24.25; 1x10- 
inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $30; No. 2, 1x6- to 12-inch, $20.75; 
1x4-inch, $20; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch, CM, $20.50;. 1x8- 
inch, $21.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $21.25; 1x10-inch, $22; 1x10- 
inch shiplap, $22.25; 1x12-inch, $22.50; 1x12-inch shiplap, 
$22; No. 3, 1x4-inch, $17; 1x8-inch shiplap, $17.50; 1x10- 
inch shiplap, $17.50; 1x12-inch, $17. Dimension—No. 1, 
2x4-inch, 12-foot, $20.25; 14-foot, $20.25; 16-foot, $20.50; 
2x6-inch, 10-foot, $20.75; 12-foot, $18. 14-foot, $19.75; 
16-foot, $21.25; 18-foot, $21; 20-foot, $21.50; 22-foot, $22.75; 
24-foot, $22; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $21.75; 14-foot, $20.75; 16- 
foot, $21.25; 18-foot, $23.25; 22-foot, $23.50; 2x10-inch, 12- 
22; 14-foot, $19.25; 20-foot, $23.25; 16-foot, $21.50; 18- 

523.75; 20-foot, $24; 22-foot, $25; 24-foot, No. 2, 2x4- 
inch, 12-foot, $19.25; 14-foot, $20.50; 16-foot, $20; 20-foot, 
$19; 2x6-inch, 10-foot, $19.50; 16-foot, $19; 2x8-inch, 10- 
foot, $20; 12-foot, $20; 2x10-inch, 16-foot, $19; 2x12-inch, 
12-foot, $19.50; No. 3, 2x4- to 12-inch, $12.50. Plaster lath 
—%g-inch, 4-foot, No. 2, $3.85; Byrkit lath, 8- and 10-inch, 
$18. Car siding, lining and roofing—No. 1, 1x6-inch, 5- 
foot, $30. Timbers—No. 1, 8-inch and under, 20-foot and 
under, $24; heart, $28.25. Heart stringers—1l6-inch, 28- 
foot, $48.25. 



























Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—The mills again are com- 
plaining of car shortage and some strength has been 
shown in the market the last week. Inquiries are more 
frequent but the supply has not improved to any appre- 
ciable extent. The biggest demand has come from the 
country, city buyers not showing a tendency to get into 
the market as yet. City yards are pretty well stocked in 
most items. The oil field yards are pretty well supplied 
for the present, but an increase of drilling operations is 
expected to follow a more plentiful supply of casing with a 
consequent larger call for timbers. Prices are reported, 
in some cases, to have been cut in order to get busi- 
ness in general lines. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 8.—Demand shows some _ im- 
provement. teports indicated that bookings exceeded 
shipments last week, but individual comments indicate 
rather “‘spotty’’ market conditions. Some of the mills 
have apparently worked off their overstocks of certain 
slow-moving items, whereas others report small demand 
for those particular items. In consequence there is said 
to be a few soft spots in the quotation list. Taking the 
list generally, prices are rated firm. Timbers and spe- 
cial cuttings continue in strong call and some government 
business is still being placed. Line yard takings are still 
reported below seasonable volume. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 8.—While there continues to be a 
heavy movement of yellow pine for government account, 
there also seems to have been a better distribution to 
civilian buyers. This is putting the yards in better shape 
for fall buying, which is taking on more life, altho build- 
ing is not expanding according to early promises. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—Altho there has been no change 
in prices the market is somewhat stiffer because of re- 
ports of shortage of cars at many producing points. 
With fewer cars at their disposal the mills were not quite 
so eager to sell as they were and this has added some 
strength to the market, at least checking a tendency to- 
ward lower prices. Fewer transit cars are offered, but 
this business is still far from satisfactory. Mill shipments 
showed some increase during the last week, and there 
were decidedly more inquiries, indicating that some deal- 
ers are getting ready to round out their stocks. The city 
trade continues inactive, but the country trade is ex- 
pected to be more active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The presence of transit cars 
creates some weakness in the trade. Timbers especially 
are off in price, tho boards are not much changed. Re- 
ports are received that more big Government orders are 
soon to be placed. Local demand shows no improvement 
and retailers buy stock only for immediate needs. 


New York, Oct. 8.—The feature of the market this week 
is the commandeering of 12x12-inch timbers among the 
Georgia and Florida mills. What effect this will have 
on the local situation remains to be seen, but that it will 
be seriously felt by wholesalers is certain. The yellow 
pine market as a whole exhibits considerable hesitancy 
and the lack of buying from railroads is pronounced. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Prices have firmed 
up somewhat during the last week and dealers expect a 
strengthening of quotations with the prevalence of the 
existing car shortage and embargoes. The heavy move- 
ment of stock from the mills while cars were available has 
created a scarcity of supplies at some shipping uoints. 
Consumption is fairly active and dealers speak more en- 
couragingly of the market conditions than for several 
weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Business is very dull because 
of the failure of residence builders to show signs of ac- 
tivity. Much improvement, however, has been noted in 
“shipments. This has operated to bring along a number 
of orders overdue for months, and to stock up some yards 
sufficiently to cause the retailers to be not a whit anx- 
ious to order any more. Partition, B & better, %x34- 
inch is still quoted at $41 to $48, but not very firmly. De- 
mand for flooring is not what could be wished and prices 
have eased considerably. Prices range about as follows: 
A, $52 to $56; B, $49 to $52; C, $40 to $43. Number 2 com- 
mon yellow pine has also weakened perceptibly, now going 
readily at $29, and some have shaded to $28.50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 9.—Some of the trade in yellow pine 
seems to be slightly improved over the last week. There 
is especially a better tone to the movement of board 
stock, and if anything, prices are slightly firmer and in 
some-instances seem to have recovered some of their 
loss. In the dimension stocks, the market continues quiet 
and a little easier in tone with reports of transit business 
disturbing some sections. Yards are not taking on new 


stock at present. 
CYPRESS 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 8.—While the call for yard 
stock continues somewhat below seasonable average, fac- 
tory trade is reported brisk, some of the lowers moving 
particularly well. The mills are working their stocks into 
better assortment, but mill stocks on the whole are said 
to be in considerably lower aggregate volume in this ter- 
ritory than was the case twelve months ago. A recent 
“lining up’ of quotations to meet ruling conditions of 
stock and demand involved advances ranging from $1.50 
to $2 on wide finish and one or two other items. Other- 
wise prices rule practically unchanged and are pro- 
nounced firm. Car supply remains reasonably adequate 
and orders as a rule are promptly handled. 





Chicago, Oct. 10.—Tho business is not seasonable the 
cypress trade seems to have improved slightly within 
the last few days. There is more inquiry from country 
yards for mixed cars and factory demand is fair. Prices 
are well maintained. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—Call for fencing material 
continues good, but other lines still are backward. Re- 
ports from the mills indicate good stocks on hand and 
that demands can be promptly filled. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 8.—There was more activity in 
cypress yards the past week, with considerably larger 
shipments arriving from the mills and an improvement in 
the retail demand. Prices are said to have stiffened and 
on a few of the shop grades to have gone $1 to $3 higher. 
There is a better feeling all around, based on the belief 
that the long depression in the cypress trade is being 
broken. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—The market remains firm at last 
week’s advances, altho there has been no healthy increase 
in buying. Stocks are good and dealers wait for stuff to 
move before buying further. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Lack of active demand is re- 
ported, but the market holds steady and mill stocks are 
not sacrificed. 


New York, Oct. 8.—The market is fairly firm, but prices 
are maintained more largely because of scarcity in sup- 
plies than from any increase in the demand. Most or- 
ders are for small lots and while the aggregate is not as 
large as normal it shows up well and spot cypress brings 
very good prices. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Much gratification is ex- 
pressed over the good demand and the improvement in 
shipments. The market has a confident tone and prices 
have all been been maintained firm; indeed, some mills 
have stiffened them a bit. Prices are the same as a 
week ago on the whole, except No. 1 shop, inch, the ex- 
tra demand for which has boosted the quotations to $38 
and $39. Other cypress quotations generally current now 
are: Ones and twos, inch, $58 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to 
$62; 8/4, $64.25 to $65.75; No. 1 shop, 5/4 and 6/4, $44 to $46. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 10.—Red cedar shingles appear to be a 
little weaker on clears and stronger on stars, quotations 
on clears being $4.16 and on stars $3.37, Chicago basis, 
being a 5-cent drop on clears and an increase of 5 cents 
on stars. There is no change with white cedars, extras 
being quoted at $4.25, standards at $3.25 and sound butts 
at $2.25, Chicago basis. Lath are strong in price and 
scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 8.—The market shows a little 
strength now owing to an improved demand from south- 
western territory and light receipts of transit cars. Bus- 
iness is still below normal but owing to the scarcity of 
stock prices are inclining upward. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—Shingle prices are getting 
down close to bedrock, prices quoted this week being 5 to 
10 cents under last week’s. Demand is light and reports 
from some of the mills say they may shut down as prices 
are getting too close to the cost of production, with the 
possibility of an even weaker market. Supplies are ample 
for the present, even with some delay in shipments. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Demand continues very light, 
there being hardly any movement at all. Prices continue 
stationary. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 6.—Cypress shingles continue in 
low supply, with small assortments somewhat broken 
and steady demand of good volume. Bests are quoted at 
an advance of 25 cents. Cypress lath is in somewhat bet- 
ter supply, with prevailing demand sufficient, however, 
to prevent the accumulation of normal millstocks. Both 
shingles and lath are shipped as heretofore, it is said, 
in mixed cars only. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5.—Except for the difficulty in ob- 
taining cars at various mills, the shingle situation re- 
mains unchanged. Logs are extremely hard to obtain, 
and shortages in cutting stock is causing mills to shut 
down. Orders are still keeping pace with production. 
The market remains about the same, stars being quoted 
for eastern delivery at $2.15 and clears at $38. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 5.—Red cedar shingle orders are 
still light, but there has been a better run of inquiries 
and the market is strong. Logs are very scarce. Mill- 
men say there can be no prospect for lower shingle prices 
in the face of production costs. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—The continued quiet in dwell- 
ing house construction keeps, as for many weeks, the mar- 
ket for shingles and lath very poor. Lath show absolutely 
no improvement or signs of any. Prices are weak and 
variant, 1%-inch being quoted all the way from $4.65 to 
$4.75 and 1%-inch from $4.20 to $4.35. Shingles also sell 
very hard, even for repair work, retailers showing no de- 
sire to stock up till an improvement in building operations 
heaves in sight. White cedar extras sell at from $4.50 to 
$4.75 and clears at from $4.15 to $4.25. And so with red 
cedars, business is small and prices are divergent, tho 
the best bring up to $5. Spruce clapboards are few in the 
market and what few there are do not seem to be much 
desired. Business in clapboards is extremely dull owing to 
the same cause. Prices remain unchanged, 4-foot ex- 
tras bringing $56 to $60, and clears, 4-foot, $54 to $58. De- 
mand for furring is especially good on the other hand, 
much being wanted for crating. Moreover, there is not 
any too much on hand; so prices remain high, at $30 for 
2- and 3-inch. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 8.—There is very little activity 
in the shingle trade. Demand is light, distribution low 
and prices steady. Receipts of cedar have been practical- 
ly nil while cypress and pine distribution is less than be- 
fore this season. There are no reported concessions. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The slack cooperage trade has 
recently shown some improvement, tho the scarcity of 
wheat makes it impossible for millers to run to any- 
where near full capacity, and flour barrel demand is spot- 
ty. Stock sells in limited quantities, with nothing 
wanted in the fruit barrel line. Heading holds firm, 
while hoops and staves are slightly easier than a month 
ago. 












Advertisements will be inserted in thi - 
Partment at the following rates: am Se 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

"ae words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FOR SALE 

: carload Pony Planed, %4” panel yellow poplar, 7 to 20” 
wide. 

1 carload same stock in selects and No. 1 common—runs 
largely 10” and up wide. 

3500’ dry 144” panel poplar, 24” and up wide. 

9000’ dry 14%” panel poplar, 24” and up wide. 

CHARLES F. SHIELS & CO., Cincinnati, O. 

THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is “Tote-road and Trail,” just published. Here is ‘the 
lumberman poet” at his best, singing heart-warming songs 
of logging, lumbering, and life in general.  Tllustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
oe LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


1 CORLISS ENGINE 175 HORSE POWER 
1 Allis-Chalmers Carriage, 42” opening. 
1 Circular Saw Mill, Portable Boiler and Engine. 
TSCHUDY LUMBER COMPANY, Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











, FOR SALE. 

One million feet 1” log run cypress and tupelo, about 30 
days dry. Will contract with advance of 75 percent. Price 
on tupelo $20.00, cypress $22.00 per M. ft., on 8%e rate to 
Thebes. Address “L. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FITCHBURG LATHE 26” x 20’ 
MIDWEST FORGE & STEEL CO., 1210 Wright Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 

Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights and 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and 
the different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

















WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Able and willing to take entire charge of a circular hard 
wood mill in Northern Michigan cutting 25 M. ft. a day, He 
must be competent to employ and handle labor, buy logs 
from settlers, look after contractors who are logging on own 
timber, must know grades, look after the sawing, piling and 
shipping. In fact, run the whole business as if it were his 
own. The right man who can deliver the goods can com- 
mand a good salary and a working interest in the business. 
State age, married or single, experience, references and salary 
wanted in first letter. 
JAMES R. ANDREWS, Escanaba, Mich. 


WANTED—MANAGER OF SALES 

Prominent manufacturer and distributor of millwork, doors, 
sash and inside finish located in middle west has opening for 
competent executive possessing knowledge of manufacture and 
particularly the distribution of a large output. Correspond 
ence will be confidentially treated and full information as to 
experience and qualifications is desired. 

Address “TL. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—COMPETENT LADY STENOGRAPHER 
And bookkeeper in grain, lumber and coal office in good, small 
town. Address BUNYAN & EVANS, Hammond, Illinois. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
By large lumber manufacturing concern, combination male 
stenographer, invoice-order clerk. Must be fast and aecu 
rate. Right salary to right man. Position permanent. Wire 
earliest date could report. ; 
Address “L. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MAN 
For Central America, preferably High School Graduate, 
familiar with contracts, practical logging and river driving, 
and with some business experience. 
Address “ILLINOIS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


" WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN | 
Of experience and ability for sash, door and interior trim 
factory doing high grade work. Address, giving age, refer- 
ences and salary expected, 

“B.C,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale oo pinggamae When in need of an 
» y employment write us. 
CP MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 481 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








